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All who have been engaged in Education — ^paiticidarly in that 
branch of it relating to English Histoiy — must have felt the need 
of a work of this description, at once clear, concise, and compre- 
hensive—embracing, as it does, an amount of information not to 
be found in any similar work. This book has been compiled from 
the most authentic sources, and neither time nor pains have been 
spared to ensure accuracy. » 

Those who know anything about competitive examinationB 
must be painfully conscious of the numerous &ilure8 in English 
History. In looking over the result of the Oxford Local Examin- 
ation held in 1863, we find that the total number of candidates 
rejected was 175, of whom 102 fiuled in this important subject, 
and at the Local Examination held by the same University in 
June 1868, no fewer than 104 junior candidates fidled in English 
History. To remedy this lamentable state of things is a leading 
object of the present work, which contains the substance of every 
notable event connected with the history of our countiy. It is 
planned and written in a style adapting it to the use not only of 
the advanced student, but also to pupils of the most slender 
capacity. 

The value of this Synopsis has been fully ascertained, by its 
having been found to furnish appropriate answers to the University 
questions, and by its having enabled the Author's own pupils to 
pass the competitive examinations witTumt a single failure in the 
subfect tmder consideration ; and although he designed the work 
expressly with a view to the Oxford and Cambridge Local ^kiasssov- 
ations^ jet he feels conBdent that it will be io\uid. oi ^odX ^asoXsax^^^ 
to teachers in testing the progress or pro^ciency oi >i\v«a ^^x^'^ 
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to examiners, in propounding questions, or in ascertaining the 
correctness of the candidates' answers; and equally useful to schools, 
private &milies, general readers, and to all who wish to save time, 
trouble, and expense in acquiring an accurate knowledge of English 
History. 

The work is divided, where practicable, into three sections, 
distinguished by the letters A, B, C ; the first denoting wars ; the 
second, Chief Events ; the third, Celebrated Persons. Candidates 
for examination should bear in mind, that in giving the leading 
events of a reign, they must not omit to mention the Wars, which 
in this book are kept distinct for the sake of clearness. 

The Author only wishes to add that, in dealing with those 
points in history .concerning which there are different opinions, he 
has, after an impartial examination, followed that side of the 
question which appeared the best authenticated. There are, for 
instance, two dates given for Magna Charta, namely, Jime 15 and 
19. A person knowing little of history, merely from having made 
himself acquainted with one writer on the subject, who uses the 
former date, would be inclii^ed to consider the latter date an error 
in another author. The truth of the matter is, that the Charter 
was drawn up on the 15th, but not signed till the 19th. Hence, 
the latter date is the correct one. There are great discrepancies 
among historians, not only as to dates^ but also in reference to 
persons. For instance, some historians consider Hans Holbein a 
Dutchman ; others a German ; while a third class say that he was 
a Swiss. The last opinion is the correct one, inasmuch as he was 
bom at Basle. 

WdUm-m-the-HiUj 1869. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The great and increasing demand for this work has called forth 
a Second Edition, which is offered to the public in a revised, 
corrected, and enlarged form, and to which are added a list of 
JRitiah Colozdea, and Historic Rhymes. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

On the completion of my lal)our On bringing out the First 
Edition of the Synopsis of English History, I fiemcied that I had 
nothing further to do with it but sit down patiently for its sale, to 
remunerate me for the time and labour I had expended upon it ; 
but the rapid and unexpected s&le of the book, and the demand for a 
second edition, rendered it necessary that I should again set to 
work. I carefully revised it, and made many little improvements, 
correcting typographical and other errors that had crept in, 
unavoidably, in its progress. I then expected I should have some 
rest; but a Third Edition being called for, compelled me again to 
delve in the Historic field. I have, therefore, in the Third Edition, 
added considerably to the information the two previous editions 
contain, and have brought down the work to the present time. 

It will be noticed that the vnriter of the '^ Historic Khymes " 
has added some three himdred or more lines to his part of the work, 
which will render it stiU more acceptable to the learner of English 
History. 
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By learning well these Dates and Btaymes, 
You'll recollect each Monarch's times : 
If they be on yonr minds impressed, 
Then History will be read with zest. 
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ROMAN PERIOD. 

In fifty-five and fifty-fom*, B.C. 56 

Ere Jesu's birth, came Casar o'er ; M 

At Hythe or Deal, on Cantnar's coast, 

First lands the mighty Roman host. 

'Twas then the Standard-beai^r cried, 

While dashing through the snrging tide, 

"Now, fellow soldiers, follow me, 

Or th' Eagle falls to th' enemy ! " 

The forty-third year of onr Lord, A.D 48 

Brought Claudius fierce, with fire and sword. 

Caractacus, in fifty-one, . 61 

"Was by Ostorius overcome : 

"With wife and daughters torn from home. 

As prisoner was he sent to Rome. 

From fifty-eight to sixty-four, 68 

First Britons learnt Christ to adore. 64 

'Twas in the year of sixty-one, ftt 

Th' Icenian Queen burnt liondon down. 

One seven and nine to mem'ry brings ^^ 
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Liudiis, first of Christian Kings. 

In two and eighty-six we see 886 

Caraosiiu gaining mastery. 

In two nine three, by hist'r/s shown, 29S 

JUleotiui seizing Britain's throne. 

In two nine six, Gonstantine reigns; 296 

He Britain's throne and crown regains. 

liazimiiB next the title new 

Assumes of Emp'iw — ^three eight two. S82 

We find Honoriiu, four and ten, 410 

Resigns his sway o'er British men. 

In four two six, 'tis seen that Rome 426 

Withdraws her power — ^then Saxons come. 



SAXON PERIOD. 

In four two nine, GemumuB leads 429 

The Britons on to gallant deeds ; 

By him the Picts and Soots, we're told, 

Were slaughtered in the fight at Mold. 

With Saxons British next combine. 

Through Vortigem, in four four nine. 449 

Cerdio and Cyxirio next arrive, 

With Saxon troops, four nine and five ; 495 

King Arthur died, five four and two, 642 

He gallant Knights around him drew. 

King Egbert ruled, eight two and seven ; 827 

To him were frequent victories given. 

King Ethelwulf was Egbert's son ; 

In eight three six his reign begun. 886 

The sway of Ethebred we date. 

Commencing eight and five and eight. ' 868 

Next Ethalbert, in eight six nought, 860 

To Danes a wholesome lesson taught. 

Came Ethebred in eight six six, 866 

He on the Danes great loss inflicts. 

Then Alfired Great ascends the throne, 

And England sways in eight seven one. 871 

Edvard th' Elder, Alfred's son, 
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Began to rule, nine nought and one. 001 

Comes Athelstane nine twenty five, 025 

He made religion greatly thrive. 

Came Edmund " First** nine four and nought, ' 040 

He with the Danes oft battles fought. 

In nine four six. King Edred reigned, 046 

Who Abbot Dunstan made his friend. 

Came Edwy next, in nine five five, 056 

Who with the Church did ever strive. 

Then Edgar, who made Britain great, 

Ascends the throne in nine five eight. 058 

This seat by Edward next was filled. 

He, nine seven nine, was basely killed. 070 

King Ethelred, Unready called. 

In nine seven nine was King installed. 070 

Then Edmund Ironside was seen 

As England's Monarch, ten sixteen. 1016 

DANISH PERIOD. 

In that same year, Canute the Dane, 1016 

Did England's throne and crown obtain ; 

Through him did Harold pow'r derive. 

Succeeding him, one nought three five. 1085 

Then Hard'canute, Queen Emma's son. 

In ten four nought succession won. 1040 

SAXON LINE RESTORED. 

Next Edward, the Confessor named. 

In ten four two, dominion claimed. 1048 

With Harold ten six six we see, 1066 

The close of Sazon Monarchy. 

NORMAN PERIOD. 

The Conqueror, William — ^Harold fought, 

The Normans, Hastings* victory wrought ; 

In ten six six his sway began, V^^ 

When Saxon England be o'erran. 
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In ten seven seven the Conqueror 1077 

Attacks Ms son at Gerberoi ; 

And there he Robert's castle storms.. 

For rising 'gainst him up in arms. 

In ten and eighty-seven, his son, 1087 

Will RuSoB, then to role begun. 

In ten nine six, the first Crusade, 1096 

Through Europe great excitement made : 

Each Christian Monarch pledged his word 

To aid the cause by purse and sword. 

To send forth men to Syria's strand, 

To wrest from Moslems th' Holy Land. 

In one, one hundred, Henry reigned, 1100 

'Twas he the name of ** Beaudero " gained. 

In one and one and nought and six, 1106 

To pay off Robert's evil tricks. 

Doth Henry, Normandy o'errun ; 

When Tinchebrai's fierce fight was won, 

In Cardiff Robert he confines. 

And Normandy to England joins. 

King Stephen, one one thirty-five, 1185 

To win the crown, did frauds contrive ; 

His reign was full of wrong and strife, 

Embitt'ring all his way of life. 

In one and one and thirty-eight, 1188 

King Stephen's troops the Scots await 

In Yorkshire, at North Allerton, 

By him ^as Standard Battle won. 

In '41 was Lincoln fought, 1141 

Where Stephen was to ruin brought ; 

For there was he a prisoner made. 

And thence to Bristol Gaol conveyed. 

At Winchester, 'leven fifty-three, 1163 

By treaty Stephen did agree : 

That he, with Henry ceasing strife, 

Should reign in peace throughout his life ; 

And, furthermore, did he ordain. 

That at his death should Henry reign. 
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PLANTAGENET PERIOD. 

With Henry Seeond, 'leven five four, IIM 

First England's name began to soar. 

Then Becket rose to great renown ; 

A humble cit in London town, 

Warmed up by bright ambition's flame, 

He England's Primate soon became. 

To curb the Church's power vast, 

The laws of Clarendon were passed. 

Betwixt k Becket and the King, 

These brought on constant bickering. 

They on the clergy mainly bore, 

Their date was one one sixty-four. 1164 

In one and one and seven and nought, 1170 

A Becket's life to close was brought, 

For four of Henry's knights combine 

To slay him hard by Cantuar's shrine. 

In one and one and seventy-two, 1172 

Did Ireland Henry's troops subdue. 

Then Richard First the " Lion Heart," 

In Holy War took active part ; 

His reign of glory 'gan to shine. 

In one and one and eighty-nine. 1180 

In one and one and ninety-one, 1101 

He gained the fight at Ascalon ; 

'Twas there that Saladin he sought. 

And hand-to-hand in combat fought. 

The Moslem power that year he shook. 

When he their stronghold, Acre, took. 

Next Richard's brother, John, succeeds, 

And stains his reign by cruel deeds. 

In one one nine and nine, dates he ; 1100 

His course was marked by tyranny. 

We, one and two and fifteen, find 1215 

That John the Magna Charta signed : 

Which long as England shall endure, 

Will make of Freedom, men secure ! 

In twelve sixteen, was pow'r conferred \^\^ 

On gentle-minded Benry Third ; 
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For six and fifty years he sway'd, 

While traitors oft foul plots display'd. 

In twelve one seven, by Lincoln's Wall, 1817 

Invading Frenchmen thickly fall ; 

And oflf the coast of Kent their fleet, 

By brave De Burgh, sustain defeat. 

In one and two and sixty-four, 1264^ 

The Barons make 'gainst Henry war ; 

Such strength at Lewes they displayed. 

That Henry was a prisoner made. 

At Evesham the Barons strive 

With Edward's force, one two six five ; 1865 

They beaten were, and Leicester slain. 

When Henry was made free again. 

In this same year the towns first sent 1265 

Their members up to Parliament. 

Next " Edward First " to him succeeds, 

A Monarch famed for gallant deeds ; 

His reign began twelve seventy-two, 1278 

*Twas he that Wallace overthrew. 

In twelve eight two his power prevails, 1288 

At Llan-deil'vawr he conquered Wales. 

To " Edward Second " sway is given 

In one and three and nought and seven. 1807. 

At Bannock-bum, one three one four, 1814 

Led on by Bruce, did Scots once more 

For independence nobly fight, 

And Edward's army put to flight. 

Thirteen two seven ceased Edward's reign, 1827 

At Berkely Castle was he slain. 

To Edward Third the crown was given. 

In one and three and twenty-seven ; 1827 

At Hal'don Hill, thirteen three three, 188& 

King Edward gained a victory ; 

There Regent Douglas was o'erthrown. 

And Baliol won the Scottish crown. 

*Twas said that forty thousand men 

Were altogether slaughtered then. 

Thirteen four six, at Neville's Cross, 1845 

The Scots sustained a frightful loss, 
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King David was a prisoner ta'en, 

While fifteen thousand men were slain. 

In one and three and forty-seven, 1947 

From Calais wall were Frenchmen driven ; 

For nigh a year they held the place, 

Tbo' famine haggered every face. 

*Twas said when entered Edward's hosts, 

The town seemed peopled but by ghosts. 

In thirteen fifty-six, appears 1806 

The famous battle of Poitiers; 

Where, by the fate of war's mischance, 

Was prisoner made the King of Fraoee. 

In thirteen seventy-seven, we find 1S77 

A King of br&ve but fickle mind. 

No trace of Edward's great renown 

In Second Richard's conduct shone. 

At Otterbnm, one three eight eight, 1888 

The English met disasters great, 

They by the Scots were put to flight. 

Their leaders falling in the fight. 

It was the Battle at this place 

That gave the theme of ** Chevy Chase." 

House of Lancastek. 

Next Henry Fourth, thirteen nine nine, 1899 

Found traitors 'gainst him oft combine. 

'Tie now the Order of the Bath, 

Through Henry its commencement hath. 

Northumberland, who often strove 

King Henry from his throne to move. 

At Bramham Moor bow'd down to fate. 

In one and four and nought and eight. 1408 

Then Henry Fifth, fourteen one three, 1418 

Assumed the English Monarchy. 

When he his father's throne ascends. 

He casts aside his worthless friends, 

Who, in his wild and youthful days. 

Had led him oft from virtue's ways. 

'TwTw he^ when Prince, in wanton sport. 
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Stmck Judge Gascoigne in open court. 

On Agincourt's well-foughten field, 

*Twas he compelled the French to yield ; 

A fight more fatal scarce was seen, 

The date was fourteen and fifteen. 1415 

Next Henry Sixth, fourteen two two, 1488 

Whom troubles oft seemed to pursue. 

With blood and strife was filled his reign ; 

He was by fierce assassins slain. 

The Wan of Roses then began, 

When Englishman fought Englishman : 

St Albans ope'd the dreadful work 

Betwixt the King and Duke of York ; 

The date is fourteen fifty-five 1465 

When these two kinsmen fiercely strive. 

At Bloreheath, fourteen fifty-nine, 1450 

The Star of York appeared to shine. 

In one and four and six and nought, 1460 

Horthampton Battle next was fought ; 

At Wakefield fight, in that same year, 

Yorkists met disasters drear. 

At Mort'mer*8 Cross, fourteen six one, 1461 

Were frightful deeds of slaughter done ; 

They at St Albans met again, 

Where hosts of Yorkist men were slain. 

'Twas in this reign that Joan of Are 

Threw light o'er France's fortunes dark. 

Fourteen two nine, by her brave means 1420 

Was raised the siege before Orleans. 

Joan when a prisoner sad became, 

Was burnt — to England's endless shame. 

House of Yoek. 

Next Edward Fourth assumed the crown, 

In one and four and sixty-one. 1461 

This year was Towton's battle fought. 

Which to the King great victory brought, 

Great nobles mingled with the dead, 

WMe Henry and Qaeen Marg'ret fled. 
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At Bamet, fourteen seventy-one, 1471 

Was Margaret's canse nigh well undone ; 

In that same year on Tewke8biu7's field 

Both Queen and Prince as prisoners yield. 

By Edward's orders, in a butt 

Of Malmsey wine was Clarence put. 

Grook'd Biehard Henrt Sixth struck down, 

And seized his nephew Edward's crown. 

One four eight three, the hapless boy 1488 

His ruffians in the Tow'r destroy. 

Tho' Richard has been oft defamed. 

And by historians greatly blamed, 

His laws, tho' few, were just and sage. 

And shewed a mind before his age. 

On Bosworth ^eld, one four eight five, 1486 

'Grainst Riehmond did he bravely strive. 

No dangers could his spirit quell, 

And there he as a soldier fell. 
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See Henry at the throne arrive 

In one and four and eighty-five ; 1485 

He claimed the Crown, first, by descent ; 

Next, by a conqueror's argument ; 

The third, that marriage would foreclose 

The wranglings of each rival Rose. 

Now, scarcely had his reign begun 

When Simnal came, the baker's son, 

To lay a claim to regal state. 

And Warwick's Earl to personate. 

With friends to Pumess first he went. 

Then marched in force to Stoke-on-Trent, 

Whereat, in fourteen eighty-seven, 1487 

To flight he was by Henry driven. 

Next Perkin Warbeck went to Cork, 

And styled himself the Duke of York ; 

In fourteen nine and nine was he \V^ 

As traitor hung on Tyburn tree. 
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Fourteen nine two, in Henry's reign, 1498 

Golnmbiu won new worlds for Spain : 

Next Cabot trod Newfoundland's shore, 

Then Gamas' ships South Seas explore ; 

Then, in fifteen and nought and nought, 1500 

Cabral back news of Brazil brought. 

With Henry Eight, fifteen nought nine, 1609 

The light of Truth began to shine. 

King Henry's troops to conquer France, 

In fifteen thirteen, see advance : 1518 

At Guinegate such a rout occurs 

(Of French) 'twas called the " Fight of Spurs." 

In that same year came ** Flodden Field," 151A 

Where James the Fourth his life did yield. 

At Solway Moss, fifteen four two, • 1542 

Did James the English troops subdue. 

Six times was burly Henry wed, 

And wretched lives his consorts led. 

In fifteen forty-seven, his son, 1547 

King Edward Sixth, to reign begun. 

That year was famed for Pinkie's fight. 

When Scotland's Chiefs were put to flight. 

Next Mary, who was " Bloody " called, 

Fifteen five three, was Queen installed. 1558 

Then numbers died for conscience sake, 

On scafifold, gibbet, and the stake. 

In fifteen fifty-four, we find 1554 

Jane Grey, the lovely, good, and kind. 

Led forth to die on Tower Hill, 

With Dudley, whom she loved so well. 

*Twas in the year fifteen five eight, 1558 

That Calais changed its captive state : 

Re-taken by the Duke de Guise, 

All English claims on it surcease ; 

Its loss did grief so keen impart 

To Mary, that upon her heart 

She said they'd find it graven deep 

When she in death would calmly sleep. 

Succeeding next, at Mary's deaths 

We find the ^eat Elizabeth. 
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Her reign commenced — noteworthy date — 

In one and five and fifty-eight. 15ff8 

At Zutphen, England's forces meet — 

By th* Earl of Leicester led — defeat ; 

'Twas there, amid stem battle's tide, 

The brave Sir Philip Sidney died. 

A plot was laid in that same year 

By Babington of Derbyshire, 

The Queen to slay, and place instead 

The crown on Mary Stuart's head. 

In that great age are some dark spots : 

As when died Mary Queen of Scots ; 

Upon the scaffold was she driven 

In one and five and eighty-seven. 1087 

Her hapless fate must ever stain 

The glory of Eliza's reign ! 

The Armada vast her fleets destroyed, 

Though Spain its utmost strength employed. 

In fifteen eighty-eight it sailed, 1088 

And in the English Channel failed. 

^Twas in this time that Shakespeare wrote, 

"With many other men of note. 

HOUSE OF STUART. 

Next Scottish James, that learned fool, 

Sixteen nought three, commenced to rule. 160S 

In conference held at Hampton Court, 

Were differences religious brought ; 

^Mongst other things decided there, 

Were changes in the Common Prayer. 

Foul schemes were in this reign begot. 

The "Main," the "Bye," and " Powder Plot." 

This latter was designed s6 vast. 

The Christian world all stood aghast ; 

Its object demons might contrive. 

Its date was one six nought and five. 1605 

'Twas in the year sixteen eleven, KJH 

Our Bible to the world was given. 

In one and six and one and eight, VSA 
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Sir Walter Raleigh met his fate ; 

This soldier, author, hard, and sage, 

Stands first of all his time and age. 

Succeeding to the crafty James, 

Came Charles the First, who pity claims. 

Sixteen two five, his reign began, 

And through its course great trouble ran. 

** Petition of Rights '* doth take its date, 

In one and six and twenty-eight ; 168^ 

"Was Freedom made by it secure 

As long as England shall endure. 

l*hen BnoUngham was doom'd to feel 

The deadly blow of Felton's steeL 

Sixteen three seven, did Hampden stand 1687 

Against extortion in the land ; 

He, Charles' orders disobeyed. 

Nor odious tax Ship-money paid ; 

By Judges Twelve was Hampden tried. 

When 'gainst him all but two decide ; 

The date of this great verdict given. 

Was one and six and thirty-seven. 1687 

In one and six and forty-one, 1641 

The Irish to rebel began, 

The Cath'lics could not hate restrain. 

By them were hosts of English slain. 

At Nottingham, sixteen four two, 16411 

Charles' friends around his standard drew ; 

In that same year was Ec ge Hill fought. 

To neither side it vantage brought. 

It was on Chalgrove's fatal day, 

That Hampden's spirit passed away. 

At Athr'ton, Lansdown, Roundway Down, 

Did victory Charles' army crown. 

These all took place sixteen four three, 164& 

Besides the fight of Newbury. 

**Nantwich," "Cropredy," "Marston Moor," 

Were fought sixteen and forty-four ; 1644 

'Twas in the latter field of fame. 

That Cromwell first in notice came. 

At Naseby, sixteen forty-five, 1645> 
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Was Charles a vanquished fugitive ; 

There, routed by the Parl'ment host, 

Were baggage, arms, and treasures lost. 

That year for treason Laud was tried, 

And on the scafifold calmly died. 

To England's shame it must be said, 

See Charles before his Commons led. 

With treason charged, arraigned by them. 

In spite of law, him they condemn ; 

And at Whitehall, sixteen four nine, 164^ 

Him to the headsman they consign. 

The Commonwealth was next began. 

And civil war the land o'erran. 

Altho' profusely blood was shed, 

A "crowning mercy," Cromwell said, 

Was Worcester fight, sixteen five one ; 1651 

Where Roundheads made the Roy'lists run. 

The stout Van Tromp, sixteen five two, IMH 

Off Goodwin's sand, Blake's ships o'erthrew. 

In one and six and five and three, 16fiS 

We Cromwell now in power see ; 

By Barebone Parliament installed. 

Was he the "Lord Protector" called. 

Died Cromwell, sixteen five and eight, 106S 

'Mongst Englishmen most truly great. 

At Cromwell's death his son succeeds, 

But him the Commons supersedes. 

In one and six and six and nought, 1660 

To England back King Charles was brought. 

The first of Charles' acts we see. 

Is that known as **th' Indemnity." 

Was th' act of Uniformity passed 

To hold the clergy bound and fast ? 

Its date was sixteen sixty-two, 16611 

When numbers firom the Church withdrew ; 

Th* act Conventicle, in sixty-four, 1664 

Let but five meet, God to adore. 

Then raged in London Plague most dire ; 

And next broke out the dreadful Fire; 

The first dates sixteen 8ixty-&ve, Vb^ 
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When thousands stricken ceased to live : 

The second ruin dire inflicts 

On London, sixteen sixty-six. 166(1 

In one and six and seventy-three, 167S 

The Commons to the ** Test '' agree ; 

To check the Catholic's growing power, 

Which over England seem'd to lower. 

In one and six and seventy-nine, 1670 

Is passed of laws that grand design. 

The Habeas Corpus, which takes care 

A prisoner shall have trial fair. 

Sixteen eight three, by knaves begot, 1688 

We find collapse the Rye House Plot. 

In one and six and eighty-five, 1685 

King Charles the Second ceased to live. 

The Second James came to the throne, 

Of Papist faith was he well known. 

Sixteen eight five, at Sedgemoor fight, 1685 

Was Monmouth's army put to flight. 

In one and six and eighty nine, 168^ 

^Gainst James his subjects all combine > 

When driving Stuarts from the throne, 

They William honor with the crown. 

Sixteen eight nine, with France's aid, 1680 

Was Derry placed in close blockade ; 

By General Kirk the siege was raised. 

Which has for bravery oft been praised. 

So dtoutly were the walls maintained, 

That at the last no food remained, 

Were horses eaten, dogs and cats, 

Small birds and mice, and even rats. 

Sixteen nine nought, was fought the Boyne, 1606 

Where James and Louis once more join : 

There TX^Uiam in each charge was found. 

While James looked on from rising ground. 

The Irish troops fought iU throughout. 

While Frenchmen broke in perfect rout. 

James fled to France, where at its court. 

His Mends gave aid to his support, 

Tet twelve years there did he reside, 
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In one six seven and one he died. 1671 

The mighty *« BANK " in William's reign, 

The London merchants entertain : 

So highly was esteemed the plan, 

The " Bank of Scotland " next began. 

King William's horse his master threw, 

And caused his death, one seven nought two. 1702 

To him succeeds the Good Queen Aime, 

Whose rule, one seven nought two began. 1708 

Then men so shone on history's page, 

They termed her reign th' Augustan Age. 

'Twas in her time that Marlboro's star. 

Arose in Continental war. 

In seventeen nought and four, we find 1704 

The Duke of Marlboro's troops, combined 

With those led on by Prince Eugene, 

A victory great at Blenheim gain. 

At Bamilies and Oudenarde, 

Still great success these chiefs reward ; 

While from the fight of Malplaquet, 

They palms of honor still display. 

One seven nought four, Leake, Byng, and Rooke, 1704 

From Spain strong Gibraltar took ; 

Then France we find supporting Spain, 

Strove hard to take it back again ; 

But these allies at each attack 

Where by the English driven back. 

'Twas in this reign was Scotland joined 

To England, and her rights defined. 



HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

Upon Anne's death, one seven one four, 1714 

George First from Hanover came o'er. 

Rebellious Scotland then uprose. 

And th' Old Pretender folly shows. 

Next smash'd the Mississippi scheme. 

Which brought on all distress extreme : 

Then next the South Sea Bubble burst, 

Which one Sir John Blunt started first ; 
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The date when this such ruin brought, 

Was one and seven and two and nought. 1780 

George " First " died seventeen twenty-seven, 1727 

When rule to George his son was given. 

But little talent he displayed. 

And scant advancement England made. 

At Dettingen, o|ie seven four three, 174ft 

He gained o'er France a victory : 

This fight was last on foreign land 

Where th' English Monarch took command. 

When next we fought at Fontenoy, 

Our Dutch allies our fame destroy ; 

For when they should have led the van. 

They wheel'd about, and off they ran. 

*Tis in the year of " Forty-five," 174« 

The Stuarts for their birthright strive. 

At Preston Pans sprung high their hope, 

When Charles defeated sleepy Cope : 

But, next year, on Culloden's plain. 

Their star sunk ne'er to rise again. 

It was the Seven Years' War wherein 

We find great CSIive's career begin ; 

To him doth England owe the sway 

She holds o'er India to this day. 

The pride of France received a check 

On Minden's plain, and at Quebec, 

'Twas there that Wolfe and Montcalm died. 

The leaders brave on either side. 

Hawke's Victory great in Quiberon Bay, 

From England kept the French away. 

The year one seven and six and nought, 

Xing George the Third to power brought. 1760 

Americans, seventeen seven five, 1776 

Bad councils to rebellion drive ; 

They British rule, "seven six," foreswear, 1776 

And Independence they declare. 

In one and seven and nine and eight, 1798 

Rash men in Ireland agitate. 

Mad schemes these traitors then devise. 

And in rebellion wicked rise. 
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One seven nine eight saw victory smile 1798 

On gallant Vel80O at tbe Vile. 
On Alexandria's sandy coast, 
The French a desperate battle lost : 
*Twas there when ** See, they run ! " was cried. 
That Abererombie stricken died. 

The date was eighteen nought and one. 1801 

That same year, Nelson's glory shone 
Off GgpeDhagen, when the fleet 
Of Denmark met with dire defeat. 

One eight nought five, at Trafidgfo*, 1805 

Died Nelson, England's noblest Tar : 
He fell upon the "Victory's" deck, 
'Midst foes defeated, flames, and wreck. 
The Peninsular war next came. 
When rose resplendent Wellesley's name ; 
O'er which bright laurels history strews, 
From Vimeira down to dark Toulouse ; 
With one bay more of purer green 

For Waterloo, — eighteen fifteen. 1815 

Next Cometh he of little worth. 
The Sybarite gross, King George the Fourth. 
On him was regency conferred 
When reason fled from George the Third. 
His reign, one eight two nought began, 18S0 

And inglorious ten years ran. 
The act that tarnished most his life. 
Was conduct to his hapless wife. 

In one and eight and twenty-four, 18SM 

We find commence the Burmese War; 
Which brought within pur Indian sway. 
Rich provinces the cost to pay. 
Next war with Ashantees we wage. 
And oft with them in fight engage. 
. Then next to make the conflict cease 
^Twixt Turkey and mis-governed Greece, 
We — joined with Russia and with France — 
A fleet to Nav'rino's Bay advance ; 
And there this mighty force employ. 
The Beet of Turkey to destroy. 
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To order keep, and hinder vice, 

Then Peel enrolled the Hew Police. 

'Twas in this reign that Canning died, 

A statesman honest, true, and tried. 

In one and eight and three and nought, 1880 

Was George's reign to finish brought. 

Then William Fourth the throne ascends, 

Whose honest purpose won him friends. 

As he from boyhood went to sea. 

His manners were — though courteous — free ; 

As bye-names from our habits spring. 

Was WiUiam called ** the Sailor King." 

*Mongst measures wise that then were passed. 

The Great Reform act may be classed ; 

One eight and thirty-two its date, 18891 

It brought wise changes in the state. 

In one eight thirty-seven, is seen 1887 

Th' accession of our gradous Queen. 

In Canada, a few unwise, 

'Gainst England in rebellion rise. 

In one and eight four nought was seen 1840 

The nuptials of our much loved Queen ; 

The nation at this act rejoice. 

And with true hearts approve her choice. 

Bound Albert's name will history throw 

A radiance that must ever glow ; 

For in his brief career was rife 

The glories of a well spent life. 

To every virtue close allied. 

In eighteen sixty-one he died. 1861 

In one and eight and four and nought, 1840 

The Syrian War to close was brought. 

In that same year, on various pleas. 

We war declare against Chinese. 

Next comes, in eighteen for^-three, 1843 

The fight with Affghans, Meanee. 

The noble Sikhs we next subdue, 

And teach the E[aflSr8 lessons too. 

In one and eight and fifty four, 1864 

Breaks out the great Crimean war, 
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When fierce the waves of battle roll 

One year before Sebastopol ; 

In fifty-five, this fortress fell, 1855 

lliat Russia bad defended well. 

In India, one eight fifty-seven, 1857 

The signal of alarm was given, 

When at " Meerut " the fierce Sepoy 

The British rule strove to destroy. 

At Delhi, Luclmow, and Cawnpore, 

The streets and dwellings ran with gore. 

In one and eight and fifty-eight, 1858 

The mutineers we subjugate, 

By forces led by Havelock, Neill, 

By Barnard, Outram, Lawrence, Steele, 

And by Sir Colin Campbell brave. 

Whose presence India helped to save. 

The year one eight and sixty sees, I860 

War waged once more against Chinese. 

For Missionaries' release delayed. 

We th' Abyssinian land invade ; 

In one and eight and sixty-eight, 1868 

The interior we penetrate ; 

" Magdala " there we storm and gain, 

And find the King amongst the slain. 

Stirred up by scheming selfish men, 

See Ireland much disturbed again : 

To arms some hare-brained ** Fenians" rush, 

Expecting th' English rule to crush ; 

But everywhere did they disperse, 

As they to ** fighting" seemed averse. 

If in eighteen six nine we search, 1869 

We find a change i' th' Irish Church ; 

Though 'gainst the measure some cried loud, 

'Twas by both Houses disendowed. 



0, may a watchful Providence 
O'er us be ever thrown, 

To prosper brave old England, 
And guard Victoria's throne. 
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BRITISH PERIOD. 

The accounts given of Britain before the Boman Invasion are 
conflicting. While the inhabitants are represented by one writer 
as civilised, another speaks of them as a race of savages. An 
ex&minationy however, of the works of di£ferent authors, who have 
written on the subject, with legitimate inferences from those works, 
will justify us in concluding that the Ancient Britons were more 
enlightened, and held a higner position among the nations of the 
earth, than we have been led to oelieve. It is probable that some 
writers have been induced to call the Ancient imtons savages, be- 
cause Cjbsab, in his commentaries, designates them ^^ Barbarians." 
In so naming the people of this Island, the Roman General did not 
mean that tney were actually savages, but foreigners. For it is 
well known to the classical scholar that both Gbreeks and Bomans 
denominated aU nations barbarians who could not speak Greek and 
Latin. Among the many proofe which could be eaiaily adduced, it 
may suffice to nimish the reader with two taken from classical au- 
thors, and one from the Bible. Ovid actually applies the word to 
himselfi in Pontus, Trist. v. 10, 37, thus : — " Barbarus hie ego mm, 
quia rum mteUigor iHUP ^^ In this place I am a Barbarian, because 
no one understands my language." 

And in Euripides, Hecuba 328, we have these words addressed 
by Ulysses to the Qitebn of Tboy : — 

" But ye Barbarians neither regard your friends as friends, nor 
do ye hold up to admiration those who have nobly died." 

1 Cor. xiv. 14, the Apostle thus speaks : — 

" Therefore if I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a Barbarisji, and he that speaketh shall 
be a Barbarian unto me." 

It may hence be inferred that the error in supposing the Britons 
savages, because the Romans called them Barbarians, has arisen 
from ancient and modem writers using the expression in totally 
difi^nt senses. 

3 
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THE OBIGINAX. SETTTiTYRfl ANJy DIVISON OF 

THE COUNTRY. 

According to some Welsh poetical records, called Triads, be- 
cause written in verses of three Imes each, Britam was first peopled 
by a colony of Celts, whom Hugh the Mighty conducted from 
Defrobani, or Summer Land, a country in Asia. At a very remote 
period the land was divided into three parts, and called Lloegr 
(England); Alban (Scotland); and Cymry (Wales); each being 
governed by a king. The whole territory was also named " Honey 
Island;" the "Waterguarded Island;" and afterwards Prydian or 
Britain, in honour of the distinguished chief who first established 
and organised the new settlers. This Prydian or Brito enacted 
laws, and gave the people a regular form of Government, which 
every sub^quent colony was bound to observe and obey. Some 
have derived the word Britain from two Celtic words, signifying 
the painted people, but it most probably comes from Baratanac, 
signifying the Iiand of Tin, wmch would easily be changed into 
Britannia. This derivation of the word Britain agrees with the 
name given to the Island by the Greeks, who called it Cassiterides, 
denoting Tin Islands. At the time, however,, of the Roman 
Invasion, the inhabitants of Britain were divided into no fewer than 
forty-five tribes, of which the following ore given as the chief: — 

1. The Bibroci, — ^who dwelt in Surrey, Kent, Sussex, and 
part of Berkshire. 

2. The Segontiaoi, — ^Hampshire, and part of Berkshire. 

3. The Durotriges, — ^Dorsetshire. 

4. The Carnabri, 1 . -r. i.. 

,- -« «. ^ . I- in Devonshire. 

5. The Cimbn, f 

6. The Hediii, — Somersetshire, a portion of Gloucestershire, 
and Wiltshire. 

7. The Ancalites inhabited the district near Henley-on- 
Thames. 

8. The Dobiini, — Oxfordshire, part of Gloucestershire, and 
part of Worcestershire. 

9. The Cassii, in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Middlesex, and Essex. 

10. The Iceni Magni, — ^Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of Northamptonshire. 



11. The Corioeni, includiiig the Jugantes, in Lincolnsliire, 
, DerbyBhire, LeicestersliiTe, Nottingham, Eutlandshire, and part of 

Northamptonshire. 

12. The Camabii, in Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Cheshire. 

13. The BriganteSy in Durham^ Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Lancashire. 

14. TheVolimtii, 



15. The Sistunii, 

16. TheParisi, 

17. TheOttadini, 

18. The Gadeni, 

19. The Silures, 

20. TheDimetaa, 

21. Ordovioes, 



in the Countries North of the Tyne, 
extending into Scotland. 



in Wales, except the Isle of 

Anglesea, and a small tract 

near Bangor. 

22. The Cangiani, in the Isle of Anglesea, and a small tract 
near Bangor. 

As the Ancient Britons were descendants of Gk>mer, the 
ffrandson of N'oah, they could hardly be ignorant of the know- 
l&dge of the true God, which knowlec^ seems never to have been 
quite extinct, though in subsequent ages they added to it a gross 
system of idolatry called Druidisniy so named from the Celtic 

I Dm, or the Greek Drus, an Oak, because they performed their 
religious services most frequently in groves of Oak. Some derive 
the word £rom the Hebrew Drussim, meaning those who are 
devoted to study. Pliny informs us that the ^^ Druids hold 
nothing more sacred than the Mistletoe, and the tree on which 
it is produced, provided it be the oak. They choose groves of oaks 
on their own account, nor do they perform any of their sacred rites 
without the leaves of those trees, so that one may suppose that 
they are for this reason called by a Greek Etymology, Druids, 

■ And whatever mistletoe grows upon the oak thev think is sent 
from heaven, and is a sign of God Himself having cnosen that tree. 
This, however, is very rarely found, but when discovered is treated 
with great ceremony. They call it by a name, which in their 
language signifies the curer of all ills, and having duly prepared 
theu feasts and sacrifices under the tree, they bring to it two white 
buUs, whose horns are then for the first time tied. The Priest^ 
dressed in a white roba ascends the tree, and. mt\i %. ^cASlSCl 
^pmning^Jiook cuts off me miatietoe, which is received m ^ii^^J^s^ 
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sheet. Tlien they sacrifice the victims, praying that GKkL would 
bless His own gift to those on whom He has bestowed it." Per- 
haps the best way of conveying an outline of what the Druids 
believed and taught, will be by giving a summary of their chic^ 
doctrines, which are said to be the following: — 

1. The Mistletoe must be cut wltb a golden bUL 

2. Everytlilng derives Its origin from heaven. 

3. Great care Is to be taken In the education of children. 

4. The disobedient are to be shut out from the sacrlfioes. 
6. Souls arelmmortaL 

6. The soul after death goes Into other bodies. 

7. If the world Is destroyed, It will be by fire or water. 

8. Upon extraordinary emergencies a HAN must be sacrificed. 

9. According as the body falls, or moves after It has fallen; 

according as the blood flows, or the wound opens, future 
events are foretold. 

10. Prisoners of war are slain upon the altars, or burnt alive 

enclosed In wicker, In honour of the gods. 

11. Children are brought up apart from their parents, until tbey 

are fourteen years of age. 

12. There Is another iforld ; and they who klU themselves to 

accompany their fMends thither. wUl live with them there. 

13. Money lent in this world will be repaid In the next. 

14. Letters given to dying persons, or thrown on the ftmeral 
piles of the dead, will be faithfully delivered in the other 
world. 

16. The moon Is a sovereign remedy for all things, as its name 

In Celtic Implies. 
16. Let the disobedient be excommunicated ; let him be deprived 

of the benefit of the law ; let him be avoided by aU, and 

rendered bicapable of any employment. 
The Druids were divided into three classes, and exercised 
different ftmctions: — 

The Bards, who were poets and musicians. 
The Vates, who were priests and physiologists. 
The Druids proper, who were moral philosophers. 

At the head of these was one invested with supreme authority^ 
called the Arch-Druid, who was elected by a plurality of voices 
and retained his distinguished and wealthy office^ for me. These 
sacred characters were chosen from the best families, and on this 
account, together with their holy calling, were held in great 
estimation by the people. 



The British Druids were skilled in Moral and Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy, Politics, Geometry, and Geography j while in 
the opinion of Diogenss Laebtius, their knowledge was not in- 
ferior to that of the Chaldeans, or the Magi of Persia. In fact, the 
Druids of Britain were so celehrated for their learning that the 
distinguished £Eimilies of Gaul sent their sons into England to finish 
their education under the guidance of these preceptors, who had 
stored their memories with such a fund of knowledge, that their 
disciples needed twenty years to acquire all they were tai^ht. 
Writing was also well known to the Britons, and we are tola by 
C^SAB that they used Greek letters. If we may judge from 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain, and other vestiges of art found 
in yarious parts of the country, the Britons were not by any means 
destitute oi mechanical skill. 

Like the Pharisees among the Hebrews, the British Druids, 
on account of their position and superior knowledge, exercised 
absolute control over tne minds of the people, and d^charged the 
fimctions of teacher, prophet, priest, judge, and legislator. Speaking 
of the Druids, St. Uhrysostom says : — " They in truth reigned ; 
for kings, though sitting on thrones of gold, and dwelling in mag- 
nificent palaces, and partaking of sumptuous banquets, were sub- 
servient to them." 

And Cjesas. informs us that " They neither went to war, nor 
paid tribute with the rest of the people ; they had an exemption from 
military service, and a dispensation in all matters." If any, either in 
public or private, refused to obey the Druids, they were iumiediately 
mterdicted from the sacrifices and placed among the impious and 
the criminal, whom all avoided, lest by their society and conversation 
they should become contaminated. 

GOVEBlOOCBn?. 

Though the Britons at the time of the Roman Invasion were 
divided into forty-five independent tribes, over each of which was 
a prince or petty king ; yet m times of danger, when threatened by 
a common enemy, they laid aside their wonted differences, and many 
of the small states united their forces under one superior leader whom 
they elected, and to whom they entrusted the entire management of 
the war, as in the case of Cajiwallon or Cassivelaunus, by whom 
GiBSAB was opposed. 

In times of peace, however, it appears that not only the common 
people, but even their chiefe, were subject to the authority of the 
ihruids. Suocession to the throne was generally hereditary. 
Sometimes the £either would divide his domimons among his children, 
or bequeath them to his widow, who, in case of necessity, led her 
troopB to the field of battle. 
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The British forces consisted of In&ntry, Cavalry, and Cha- 
rioteers. Their wax-chariots were of two sorts ; each had two 
wheels, and was drawn by a pair of horses. To both ends of the 
axletree were listened sharp scythes, which became very destructiye 
when the vehicles were driven into the midst of the enemy, cutting 
and maiming any one who attempted to oppose them. The other 
sort of war-chanots contained the chiefs, who were conducted into 
the ranks of the enemy, hurling their darts in every direction, and 
inspiring their troops to deeds of extraordinary valour. The Britons 
showed great military tactics and considerable judgment in selecting 
their ground for an engagement. They even astonished the veteran 
soldiers of Home, and made them hesitate on one occasion, like 
cowards, till the Standard-bearer of the Tenth Iiegion made a bold 
dash which so inspired the other men that they followed his example. 
As to their mode of fighting, G^bsah thus speaks : ^^ The Britons nrst 
drive about in all directions, throw their weapons, and break the 
ranks with the dread of their horses, and the noise of their wheels, 
and after working themselves in between the troops of the horse, leap 
from their chariots and engage on foot. In the meantime the Cha- 
rioteers withdraw a short distance from the* battle, and so place 
themselves with the chariots that, if their masters are overpowered 
by the number of the enemy, they may have a ready retreat for their 
own troops. And therefore, in battle they combine the speed of 
horse witn the firmness of infantry ; and by daily practice and exer- 
cise acquire such expertness, that they are accustomed, even in a 
steep place, to stop their horses at full speed, manage and turn them 
in an instant, and run alon^ the pole, and stand on the yoke, and 
thence betake themselves with the greatest celerity to their chariots 
again.'^ 

COMMEBCR 

Britain was known to the Phoenicians and other nations 
in that part of the globe even more than a thousand years 
before the dawn of Christianity; and at a subsequent period 
these Phcenician merchants carried on an extensive system o/com- 
merce with the natives, who, about the time of the Christian Era, 
exported iron, tin, gold!, copper, dogs, skins, and even slaves; and 
received from foreign countries, salt, brass, and earthenware. Britam 
is mentioned, or alluded to, in the writings of several ancient 
authors, of whom the first is Herodotus (b.c. 4S4), a Grecian 
BQstorian, who speaks of it under the name of Cassiterides, or the 
Tin Islands. Aristotle (b.c. 340^ mentions Albion as known to 
the Greeks. Strabo (a.d. 60), the Geographer, refers to the exten- 
sive commerce of Britain^ specifying tin, lead, and skins^ as the prin- 
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dpal exports ; wliile other authors, including Ptolemy, Diodorus 
SiculuE^ Folybius, Fliny, and Tacitus have furnished us with 
their united testimonies respecting Britain. 

HANNEBB, CUSTOMS, ASTD CHABACTEB OF THE 

ANCIENT BBITOirS. 

The old Britons did not lead an artificial hut a natural life^ 
which resulted in longevity. Like other Celtic Nations, they had 
an inbred loye of liberty, and a decided horror of anything ap- 
proaching slavery. Some of the tribes were extremely quarrelsome, 
and kept up a continual war&re with each other. These unhappy 
differences made the task of the Bomans much more easy than it 
would otherwise have been. The Britons forgot that unity is 
power ! Tacitus, speaking of the Britons after their submission 
to the Bomans, says : '^ They pay their taxes and obey the laws so 
long as no arbitrary or illegal demands are made upon them ; but 
these they cannot bear without the greatest impatience, for they 
are merely reduced to the state of subjects, not of slaves. 
Cjbsab tells us that the Southern inhabitants were more civilised 
than the rest, and that they had passed over from Gaul (the Ancient 
name of Enuice) for the purpose of plundering and making war 
upon the natives. Historians ascribe tne superior civilisation of the 
tubes on the coast to their intercourse with foreign nations. 

Those on the coast grew large quantities of com, and used 
marl for manure. The people in the interior of the country had 
kige pasture grounds, which were well stocked with cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Milk and flesh were the chief articles of food, but it is 
ahsurd to suppose they lived entirely upon this diet. They deemed 
it unlawful to eat the cock, the goose, and the hare, though they 
bred them for pleasure and amusement. They used either brass or 
gold coins ; or, instead of money, iron rings of a specified weight. 
The houses of the Britons were numerous, simple in their architec- 
ture, and greatly resembled those of Gaul. The people, says 
CfiSAB, were mmtitudinous. 

They made their own clothes. The men were dressed in trou- 
sers and waistcoats, which were covered with a large cloak. The 
women had a plaited tunic fastened round the waist by a belt, over 
which was thrown a mantle, similar to that worn by the men. 
Their ornaments were simple,, comprising a ring on the second 
finger of each hand, and a heavy metallic chain suspended from the 
neck. Some of the least civilised inland inhabitants painted certain 
parts of their bodies with a blue dye extracted from a plant called 
woad, and occasionally tattooed themselves in order to present to 
their enemies, in ihnea of war, a more formidable aY^e^cdxi^^. 
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From what has been said concerning the Ancient Britons, it may 
be inferred, that they have not on all occasions been justly representea. 
Admitting, indeed, that even the more refined part of the nation had 
not reached the ciQminating point of civilisation, and that others were 
in a rude condition, it is surely unfair to conclude that the whole island 
contained only hordes of savages. We have scarcely any more reason 
for asserting that the Britons were savages, than for concluding that the 
English are heathens, because sonfe of the inhabitants in the villages 
are only a few degrees removed from barbarism. It is impossible to 
read CsBsar's account of these ancient people without perceiving that he 
in some respects at least, secretly admired them, and he acknowledges 
that he learnt from the Britons what enabled him to make improvements 
in the Roman navy. We are also informed by Sir John Fobtescte, 
in his work on the Constitution of England, **De Laudibus legam 
Angliae, " * * that the realm of England was first inhabited by the Britons ; 
then by the Romans ; then again by the Britons ; after whom the Saxons 
possessed it, and changed its name from Britain to England ; then the 
Danes for some time had the dominion of it ; then again the Saxons ; 
last of all the Normans. Yet in the time of these different nations and 
kings, this kingdom has always been governed by the same customs by 
which it is governed at present. If these Ancient British customs had 
not been most excellent, reason, justice, and the love of their country, 
would have induced some of their kings to change or abolish them, es- 
pecially the Romans, who ruled all the rest of the world by Roman laws." 
This author wrote in the reign of Henry VI., and if it is true that the 
Ancient Britons were in possession of the same laws as those who Hved 
so many ages afterwards, it is most inconsistent to regard such a people 
as savages. 



THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

B.C. 66, A.D. 426. 

prasT nrvASioiT. 

Julius Caesar, the celebrated Eroman General, invades Britain. 
He embarks two legions, which amount to 12,000 men, sets sail 
from PortuB Itius, between Calais and Boulogne, arrives the 
following day (August 26^, and finds swarms of Britons already 
armed to prevent his landing. He sails about seven miles along 
the coast, and disembarks near the nlace where Deal now stands, 
though others believe that he landed at Hythe. His troops were 
for some time a&aid of leaping from their ;^esaaAa \a ^"^lafc 'mth. the 
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natiyes, till the 8tandaid-l)earer of the Tenth Leffion jumped into 
the water, and ezdaiined, ^^ Follow me, fellow soldiers, unless you 
will betray the Koman Eagle to the enemy. For my part I am 
determined to do my dut;^ to Csdsar and the Commonwealth.'' 
The soldiers instant^ imitate his hold example, and a terrible 
straggle ensues, in which the Britons are oyercome. The Britons 
again attack Cjbsab's camp, though without success. After tliis 
the G^eneral finds that his stay in Britain is by no means safe, and 
therefore he returns to Gaul (now France) after obtahiing promises 
of submission and hostages from a few of the tribes. 

SECOITD INYASION. 

As the Britons did not Bend the hostages they promised, 
0.S8AB undertakes a second invasion the following spring, and 
fanngs with him 800 yessels, containing five legions and 2,000 horse, 
altogether making 32,000 men. At this time, according to his own 
statement, Cjbsab crossed the Thames, destroyed Yerulamium 
(St. Alban's), the tortress of Gaswaixon or CASSiyELAUNUS, chief 
of the Trinobantes, xeplaced him by MandubratiuSy after which 
he returned to QbxlL 

Three reasons are assigned for C^sab's inyasion of Britain : 

1. CfiSAB states that he wished to punish the Britons for 
asmsting his Gallic enemies with whom he was waging war. 

2. Some think he was induced to invade Britain on account of 
her pearls and rich tin mines. 

3. Others are of opinion that jssab was prompted by ambi- 
tion, and a desire to extend the Roman Empire. 

K. imwr A ii. ic H- 

It is true that the veracity of Julius Cjbsak has generally been 
thought worthy of credit ; still, by a careful perusal of what he has 
written in his Commentaries respecting the invasion of our country, 
there can be no doubt that his account is exceedingly partial. In- 
directly he praises himself, and extols his own achievements. He 
entered the country with two legions at first, and after being a very 
short time in the Island, he returned without accomplishing anything 
of importance. He makes a second attempt upon Britain with nearly 
three times the forces with which he attacked the Island the first time, 
which clearly shows that he had found the Britons formidable enemies. 
Dion Cassiiu states that Cmsab. left Gaul with the intention of subduing 
Great Britain, and making it a Roman Province. If such were his 
intentions, and he gained all the advantages mentioned by him, is it 
not evident that he has suppressed many principal facts, simply because 
they made against him ? He is even charged by Lucan with having 
turned his back upon the Britons. Dion Cassius infotma w&t\i«^m 
one of the iMtttles the Britona completeiy routed the BAmanlni^s^GC^^ 
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but were afterwards thrown into confosion by the Cayaliy. HonM and 
TibnUus speak of Britain as nnconqnered in their time. Juntos observed 
that CiBSAR rather showed the Komans the way to Britain than put 
them in -possession of it. And in addition to all this we onght not to 
pass over the very significant fact, that when Cssab is addressiiig 
his own soldiers, he reminds them of the many successfhl battles they 
and he had fought in Gaol, but not one syllable falls from his lips in 
respect of Britain. If he had really gained any important and decisiye 
victory over the Britons, why did he not mention the fact ? His 
silence is against him, and proves that things were not exactly as he 
represents them in lus Commentaries. CissAR gives one side of the 
question, but we require both before we can draw genuine conclusions. 
All we can say is, tnat he achieved what no predecessor ever did, and 
prepared the way for the Romans to plant and establish their influence 
m Britain. 

BBITAIN from 54 B.C. to AJ). 48. 

When released from the second hostile visit of Julivb 
O.SSAB, the Britons do not appear to have been molested for 97 
years. The next who resolved on subjugating Britain was the 
!E2mperor Augustus, but he was prevented on three different 
occasions from carrying out his intention. On two occasions the 
Britons warded off the invasion by sendinfip embassies to the Em- 
peror. On the third he was prevented through a revolt of the 
J^anonians (Austrains]) and other urgent affairs at home. fiiB 
successor, Tibebitjs, did not molest Britain, alleging that the Boman 
empire was large enough. Tibebius was succeeded by CAuauLA, 
to whom Adminius, the banished son of Cymbeline, went and 
surrendered Britain. 

The Emperor hastened with his army to Boulogne, went out a 
short distance on the sea, returned, and gave signal for battle. 
The soldiers asked where the enemy was ; CAiiiGULA told them 
thev had subdued the ocean, and ordered them to gather the 
shells on the shore as a proof of victory. The Emperor then 
marched back to Eome, in order to honour himself with a triumph. 

AJ). 43. 

Claudius, the fourth Eoman Emperor, instigated by Berio, 
an expelled British chief, sent 50,000 men, under the command of 
AuLus Platjtius, who met with a vigorous resistance from the 
British forces, headed by Cara.cta.cus, the son of Cymbeline. 
Many engagements ensued, in which the success of the Romans 
may be ascribed to their German Auxiliaries, who, in fighting 
witn the Britons were more serviceable to Plautius than ms own 
men. Plautius was now joined by Claudius with reinforce- 
ments. The Britons were driven beyond the Thames, and routed 
with the loss of Togidumnus. Claudius received the submission 
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of the Britons at Camolodiinxim (Maldon, in Essex), after which 
he left his army under the command of I^autius and Vespasian^ 
returned to Rome in triumph, and sumamed himself Britajmicus. 
Vespasian, after thirty battles, subdued the Belgae and Yectis 
(the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight) : Plaittius reduced the 
country as far as the Thames. 

AJ3. 6L 

Oabactactjs, after haying bravely opposed the Romans for 
nine years, was defeated by Ostorius Scapula, the successor of 
Plautius, at Caer-Caradoc, in Shropshire ; his wife and daugh- 
ters were taken captiye, and his brother surrendered, whilst 
Oabactacus himself was betrayed to the Romans by his step- 
mother, Oabtismandtja, Queen of the Brigantes, to whose resi- 
dence he had fled for protection. Oabactacus and the noble 
captiyes were sent by Ostobius Scapula in chains to Rome, and 
brought before the Emperor Claudius and his wife Aqbippina. 
The arms and ornaments of the British hero were carried first ; 
then followed his wife, daughters, and brothers, all manifesting 
the greatest distress at their misfortunes. Last in the procession 
was Caractaous, who appeared in no way dejected by his altered 
condition, but on beholdmgthe multitudes of people, and the splen- 
dour of Rome, while they were leading him through the city, could 
not refrain from exclaiming : ^^ How is it possible that a people hay- 
ing such palaces at home, canenyy me a Humble abode m Britain ?^ 
Wnen presented to the Emperor he thus addressed him : " My 
present state is as humiliating to me as it is glorious to you ; with 
these chains you can confine my person, but heayen has giyen me a 
mind out of the reach of human power to enslaye. I once had horses, 
men, arms, and riches ,* was it strange I should be unwilling to part 
with them P If your ambition aims at uniyersal sway, it does not 
follow that all men should submit to the yoke. If to defend my 
life, my liberty, and my country, be a crime, punish me with death, 
and my misfortunes will end with it. If I am sufiered to Hye, I 
shall remain to future ages a monument of your clemency.'' 
Olaudwb and the Empress were so deeply affected by this short 
address, that Oabactacus and his whole £a.mily were immediately 
set at liberty. 

AJ3. 61— eL 

Ostorius dies, and is succeeded by Aulus Didius, who did 
nothing worthy of record. Then came Veranius, who scarcely 
surpassed his predecessor Droius. The nextgoyemor was Suetonius 
PaulinuSy a yeiy distinguished general. He slaughtered the Druids^ 
W whose instigation it was thought the Britons &o oV^VvndX/^ ^c^-* 
sisted the Bomanfi. Tbejr bad tied to Mona (Me oi J^3^<^«^^ 
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whither Suetonius pursued them. The Druids presented such an 
extraordinary appearance, from the women running about, shouting 
and raving, that the Eoman forces became alarmecL and were struck 
with superstitious fear. Their General, however, led them on, and 
sacrificed the priests and priestesses on the fiery altars which the 
Durids had prepared for their enemies. Whilst Suetonius was in 
the Isle of Anglesea, an insurrectioii broke out in Britain. 
Pra8ata.gU8, King of the Iceni» and Koman AUy, divided his do- 
minions between me Emperor and his two daughters, trusting that 
by such liberality the property of his children would be more secure. 
Catus, however, the Koman Procurator, seized all the estate, caused 
the daughters of Peasataqus to be violated, and his widow, 
Boadicea, when she remonstrated with him for his conduct, to be 
scourged. Boadicea appealed to the people, who took up arms and 
joined her cause. She led her forces, 230,000 fighting men, to 
Maldoiiy where a temple was erected to Claudius, the con- 
queror of Britain, destroyed it and also the Ninth Legion, 
which had been brought by FetiliuB to aid the Bomans. Iiohdon 
and VeruLam immediately sufiered the same &tiB, whilst Suetonius 
was driven jfrom the former place. They slew 70,000 Romans. 
A battle, however, was afterwards fought beween the forces of 
Boadicea and those of Suetonius, in which 80,000 Britons were 
dlain, and numbers made prisoners. To avoid falling into the hands 
of the Komans, Boadicea poisoned herself. Faenius FosthumiuSy 
Prefect of the Second Legion, having refused to join the army of 
Suetonius against the Britons, and wishing in consequence to escape 
the accusation of cowardice, also committed suicide. 

AJ3.75. 

Petilius Cebialis reduces the Brigantes. 

AJ).75.— 7a 

The Silures are subdued by Julius Feontinus. 

AJ3.7a 

The most noted of all the Roman Generals was CneiuB Julius 
Agricola, who carried the Roman power in Britain to its greatest 
height. He punished the Ordoviees for slaughtering a troop of 
Roman horse ; and once more subdued the sacred Isle of Mona. 

A.D. 80. 

He subjugated the inhabitants from Manchester to the Tweed. 

A.D. SL 

He extended his victorious arms from the Solwaytothe Friths 
p/^Iie Ofyde and the Forth. 



AJ3.8a--88. 

He suMues all along the north-east of Scotland. 

AJ3.84. 

In the following year, being his seventh campaign, he com- 
letely routed 30,000 CaJedonians, under Galgaeus, on th^ 
Irampian Hills, in which battle 10,000 of the natives were slain, 
hi this occasion the shock to the Caledonians was so terrible, that 
hey slew their own wives and daughters to save them from the 
aisults to be expected &dmthe cruel victors. The Bpman -paw^r- 
TOB novr at its highest point. The famous commander, Agricola» 
itroduced a code of laws, and had the natives instructed in the 
^man language, many of them adopting the dress, manners, and 
nstoms of thS conquerors. Thirty years after his time, peace 
9ems to have prevailed in the Island, which was broken by the 
icursions of the Caledonians, or the inhabitants of Scotland. To 
ut a stop to these incursions, Hadrian, the fourteenth Boman 
knperor (a.d. 120) visits Britain, and raises a new rampart, 
radrian's Wall, from Solway Firth to the German Ocean. Dimng 
lie reign of Antoninus, Iiollius ITrbicus, Governor of Britain, 
rove the Caledonians beyond the Friths of Forth and Clyde, re- 
airing the rampart and forts of Agbicola. 

A.D.18d. 

The Caledonians break through the ramparts, and several battlee 
nsue between them and the Komans ; a feeling of dissatisfiEU^tion 
lanifests itself among the different legions in Britain. 

AJ3. 207. 

The Emperor Severus entered the northern districts and 
unished the barbarians, though with the terrible loss of 30,000 of 
is men : a loss said to be occasioned by the heavy work the soldiers 
ad to undergo in cutting down forests, and making roads. And 
ot for 6x)m the rampart of Hadrian he re-built a stone wall, four 
ards high and nearly three yards thick, with eighty-one castles, 
bout three hundred towers, and a deep ditch. This wall was 
3venty-four miles in length, and extended from !N'e^vcastle to 
Carlisle. It was first erected by Agbicola, a.d. 79. 

A.D.au. 

Severus marched a second time against the northern tribes, 
ut was taken ill, and expired at Eboracum (York). GaroAAlV^. 
3on of Sbvebtjs) and the Caledonians lived on "beV^et \feTDaa,\i^- 
iiuse he granted them the ground between tk© SoVw«y wAI^'afc^ 
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And the Friths of Clyde and Forth. From this time, for the neact 
aeyenty years, we have little information concerning Britain. 



Britain is now ravaged by Saxon and Scandinavian pirates. 
Diocletian and Maxtmian, then j oint emperors, appoint CaransiuB 
a Menapian, to command the fleet in the British ChanneL The 
pirates are defeated by him, after which he is ordered to be put 
to death for his collusion with the enemy. He sets the Emperors 
at defiance, who are obliged to purchase peace by giving him the 
government of Britain, Boulogne, and the neighbouring parts of 
Gaul, as well as the title of Emperor. Under CaransiuSy Britain 
l)ecomes a great naval po^ver. He is, however, miudered at 
York, by Allectus, a Briton, by whom he was succeeded in 293. 

AJ3. 29a 

ConstantiiiB Chlomsy the successor of Diocletiax and 
Maxtmtan, defeats and slays Alleotus, who reigned about three 
years. 

AJ3. 806. 

Constantiiis Chlorus, who had married Helena^ daughter 
of a British Prince, dies at Eboracum, and is succeeded by his 
fion Constantine, afterwards called the Great, who assumed the 
title of Caesar. Having carried on a war for a short time north of 
the wall of Severus, he left Britain, and took with him a great 
number of youths to serve in his army. From 306 to 337, when 
Constantine died, the Island seems to have enjoyed peace. About 
this time the capital of the empire was removed from Borne to 
Constantinople. While this cnange is going on, the Southern 
<K)asts of the Island are ravaged by the frank ana Saxon pirates, 
and the northern parts by the Ficts and Scots. The Plots were 
the original Britons who dwelt beyond the Eoman frontier; ^e 
Scots were Irish, but both occupied the country which is now 
called Scotland. Ireland was formerly designated Scotia. 

A.D. 368. 

The Ficts and Scots plundered Augusta (London) and car- 
ried away the people as slaves. When Theodosius, the father of 
the Emperor Thegdosius, was governor of Britain, he made them 

give up their booty and prisoners. 

« 

A.D. 882. 

MaximuSy General of the Boman aamy in Britain, assumed 
the title of Emperor^ and marched forth to take^oaaeeiglQii of Qaul, 
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pain, and Italy. He took nearly all Mb troops with liim, and 
as followed by so many Britons that there were veiy few left to 
jfend the country. Maxtmus was put to death, a.d. 388. Owing 
» his absence, the Picts and Scots again invaded Britain, but were 
spulsed by ChrysantuSy the Lieutenant of Theodosius. 

AJ3. 402—410. 

Italy haying been invaded by the £a,mous Alario, King of the 
k>th8, the Emperor Honorius was obli^d to withdraw the 
^man legion, which was stationed along the wall of Severus, in 
)nsequence of which the Picts and Sdotia reconmienced their in- 
irsions. Through the renewed incursions of these Picts and Scots, 
LQ soldiers in Britain revolted, and appointed an Emperor for 
lemselves. They first chose Marcus, and destroyed him four 
onths afterward. The next fixed upon as the successor of 
[abcus was Gratian, whom they dethroned and put to death, 
fter Gbatian, the soldiery elected Constantiiie, a common 
ddier, who aimed at the whole empire of the West, and waa 
Hed while fighting to obtain it. The Picts and Scots still con- 
Qued their terrible ravages. The Britons in vain implored the 
mperor to send them aid. Honobitjs could afford them no assis- 
nee, because he was now heavily oppressed by the Goths under 
laric, who had taken and sacked the city of Home, although a 
w years previously (404) the Emperor lid concluded a treaty 
ith him. Gaul, too, being now occupied by the Vandals, Suevi, 
id the Ala,Ti1, Honobitjs, in order to save himself from further 
aportunities, renounced his sovereignty over Britain, and 
^leased the inhabitants firom their allegianoe, AJ3. 410. 

AJ3. 410-426. 

Aetius, in the reign of Valentinian m., out of ^ity to the 
id state of the Britons, sends into the Island a legion under 
ra.TlTnia.Ti, who qruickly drove the northern enemies back to their 
VTU territories. This legion being recalled, the general informed 
le Britons that they were not to expect any nirther aid from 
Lome, as the Emperor had other urgent matters requiring his 
ttention. In their unfortunate condition Maximian offered the 
tritons both counsel and assistance. He advised them not to 
epend upon others for aid, but to accustom themselves to arms and 
) repair the waU of Severus as a barrier against the incursions of 
leir enemies. The Britons and the Eoman Legion, under the 
iperintendence of Maxtmtan himself, repaired the wall, after 
hich the general and his men bade a final fare^vell to o\ut I&\«sA^ 
3ver to return. This event occurred a.d. 426, at ^Ids^ tima \Jaa 
k>man domination in Britain ended. 
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DlVISIOir OF BBTFAXN-. 

BRITAIN UNDER THE ROMANS WAS DIVIDED 

INTO SIX PROVINCES. 

I. Britannia Prima, whicli embraced the countrj soutli of 
the Thames and Bristol Channel. 

n. Britannia Secunda., comprising Wales, Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire, and parts of Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Glon- 
ceetershire. 

HI. Flavia Caesariensis, in which was included the country 
north of the Thames, east of the Severn, south of the Mersey aoSi 
Humber. 

rV. Maxima Caesariensis, which extended from the wall of 
Hadrian, on the Tyne, to the Dee and Wash. 

V. Valentia, which lay between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antonine. It was erected by THEODOSins* (a.d. 369), and oJled 
Valentia, in honour of the Emperor Valens. 

VI. Vespatiana^ which consisted of the tract of land north of 
Antonine's wall. 

I^umber six was neyer conquered by the Romans* 

BOMAir GOVEIBNMENT. 

CoNSTANTiNE divided the whole Roman Empire into four 
Prefectures, namely, Italy, Ganl, Illsrria, and the East, which 
comprised fourteen provinces. Britain bein^ one of the provinces, 
was governed by a Vicarius, or deputy, -^o was responsible to 
the Prefect of Gtiul. The Vicarius had nve Magistrates under him, 
two Consulares, or men of Consular rank, and three with the title 
of Presides, or Presidents. All civil and criminal affairs were 
regulated by these magistrates, and a few inferior officers. Mili- 
teScy matters were under three officers : — 

I. The Count of Britain, who maintained peace in the inland 
parts and on the western coast. 

n. The Duke of Britain, who was expected to defend the 
north against the Picts and Scots. 

in. The Count of the Saxon Coasts, whose business was to 
protect the southern and eastern coasts &om the incursions of the 
Saxon pirates. 

The combined number of troops under these three officers 
amounted to 20,000 foot, and 2,000 horse. 

For the management of private business there were : 

1. A Registrar ; 2. A Treasurer ; 3. A Proenrator. 
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BOKAN OrVJTAfTES. 

The KofiBttB OivitftteB we>» classified and nanMd aMscordiag to 
"Uieir piiyileges. 

MUKICrPIAr 

To the Municapia banged Eboraeam (York), and VeiNila- 
miuin (St. Albania), whose inhabitants enjoyed all the rights of 
Soman citizens. The j were allowed to eaaet their own^ laws,* and 
to elect their own magistrates. 

OOIiONIAE. 

These consisted of veteran legionaH^; who held landa on 
condition of rendering military service when required. Uader 
this head there were nine towns : — 

L Ifondinium, also called Augusta, London. 

n. Cameloduniina — Colchester or Maldon. 

m. Thermae or Aquae Solis — ^Bath. 

IV. Qlevum or Claudia — Gloucester. 

y. Isea SiliiruHi — Caerleon. 

VI. Deva — Chester. 

VII. Tilndxun — Lincoln. 

Vm. Blitttnpl«— KdibOToUgh. 

EL C»^m1x}rlctitfi'^M:?ambiidg^e. 

CtWrATSSB IiAVtO JtmE DOTSTAVM. 

Tfiteto Cildt^tMifl possessed the Iiatiazi right, and consisted 
<ff Sotftott &Ao)(6gtk to ift'hom lands were granted. Therer -^ete ten 
(tfthia'da^:^^ 

I. Durhoina^gtiti — Water Newton. 

n. DurebKiae-^astor^on-'Nene. 
nL Gambddxmom-^lack, in Y(»rkE^ire. 
I5r. datarlTActoiitim — Oatterick, in Yorkshire. 

V. Oooeiiini — &bchester. 
Vii Zrtigttvalllum^^Cai'llsle* 

Vn. Fteroton — ^Burgh Head, iri Morayshire, Scotland. 
ViH'. Viotoria — ^Dealgin Rossy in Perthshire. 
IXv OoviBimn — Cirencester. 

X. Borhiodunum — Old Saxum. 
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STJPJaNDTATlTAFi C1V1TATE8. 

The inhabitants of these towns, twelve in number, were sub- 
ject to the payment of tribute : — 

I, Venta Belgamm — ^Winchester. 

n. Vonta Silunim — Oaer-Went, or Oaer-Gwent, in Mon- 
mouthshire. 

m. Venta Icenonun — Oaister, near Norwich. 

rV. Segontium — Oaer-Seiont, near Caemaryon. 

V. Muridinxun — Seaton, near Colyton, Devon, 

YI. Bagae — Leicester. 

Vn. Cantiopolis or Dnrovemum — Canterbury. 

VJLIJL. Durinuna or Dunixun — ^Dorchester. 

IX. Isca — Exeter. 

X. Bremenium — Riechester, Nothumberland. 

XI. Vindoniiin — near Andover, Hants. 

Xn. Dupobrivae — ^Rochester, 

The Roman towns contained baths, temples, and other noble 
buildings, as Cirencester and Lincohi. 

INTBODUCTIOW OP CTTRTSTIAIOTY. 

In speaking of the introduction of ChriBtianity, it is necessary 
to distinguish between the British and the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The former existed in the first century; the latter began under 
Augustine, who was sent by Gbegoby, bishop of Rome, to con- 
vert the Saxons, a.d. 596. This remark seems to be required, 
because so many are under an impression that the Ancient Britons 
^ew nothing of the Gospel before the arrival of AnansTiNE. It 
is certain that the Gospel made the most rapid strides in a veiy 
short space of time, and its introduction into Britain at a very early 
period seems evident from the following testimonies : — 

1. St. Paul.— -Col. i., 6, 23.— We learn that "the Gospel had 
come into aU the world and was preached to every creature under 
heaven.'' And in Rom. i., 8, the Apostle declares that "the futh 
of the Roman converts was spoken of throughout the whole world.** 
This declaration decidedly implies that Christianity was very widely 
disseminated so early as a.d. 63. 

2. Tertullian, an African Presbyter, wrote a book against 
the Jews, in which he asserts that "those parts of Britain into 
which the Roman arms had never penetrated were become subject 
tp Christ." AJ). 160— 246. 
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3. SosebiuB, an ecclesiastical historian, wlio^ in speaking of 
the Apostles, exckims: ^^What madness were it in such poor 
illiterate men, imderstanding only their mother tonfipue^to go about 
to deceive the world by preaching the Gospel to tne Romans, the 
Persians, and those caUed the British Isles." a.d. 270—338. 

4. Chr ysostom. Bishop of Constantinople, sam " The British 
Isles, which lie beyond this sea — ^those, I mean, lymg in the yery 
ocean — haye felt the power of the word." a.d. 364 — 407, 

o. Jerome. — This Latin Father's testimony is to the following 
effect: '^Equally from Britain as from Jerusalem^ the gates of 
heayen lie open. The churches of Gaul and Britam, as well as 
those of Asia and the East, observe one rule of truth." Jebomb 
died A.D. 420. 

6. Qildas, the earliest English writer, informs us that ^' the 
cheering beams of the sun, the sun of righteousness, shone upon this 
frozen island, shivering with the icy cold of heathenism and idolatry. 
a little before the defeat of Boadicea by the Boman legions.'' 
(jiLDAS flourished, a.d. 493 — 670. According to this author, Chris- 
tianity reached Britain during the first century, because Boadicea 
was defeated a.d. 61. 



THBOIiaH WHAT CHANNEL CHRISTIANITY 

WAS rNTBODUCED. 

1. Claudius (a.d. 63) published a decree, commanding all 
Jews '' to depart from Rome," and it is hence inferred that Chris- 
tiamty might be introduced by some of them who must haye been 
scattered among the Gentiles. 

2. It has been conjectured that the Gospel reached this island 
firom the East by means of the Mediterranean conunerce» 
through Gaul, wmch contained multitudes of Christians ia l^e 
second century. 

3. Fomponla Grecina» the wife of Atjltjs Plautitjs, the 
first Roman goyemor in Britain, is thought to haye been a Chris- 
tian, because Tacitus, a Roman historian, says, ^^ she was accused 
of haying a strange and foreign superstition.'^ Now, if Pomponia 
were a Christian, and accompanied her husband to Britain, she 
might haye been instrumental in bringing the Gospel into this is- 
land, and diffiiBing it among the inhabitants. 

4. Some of the &mily of Caractacus are said to haye become 
Ohristians while at Home^ among whom the WeilBb. TmAa "^^af^ 
BiAz^ hl8 j&tber. This account carries with it the a^^eaxvuc;^ ol 
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trutli, for, according to respectaUe authority, the detention of the 
British hostages at Rome, and St. Paul's imprisonment in that 
city, happenea at the same time. On this account Bran has been 
cdfebrated as '' one of the three blessed soyereigns ; and his funHy 
as one of the three blessed lineages of Britain.'' 

5. There are strong reasons for believing that the Gospel was 
preached in Britain by some of the Apostles, and especially by 
St. Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The following testi- 
monies ought to carry weight with them : — 

Jerome says, St. Paul preached the Gospel in the Western 
parts. Theodoret» Bishop of Cyprus, states that ^Hhe Apostles 

Eirsuaded even the Britons to receiye the laws of the Crucified 
ord.'' The same author infDrms us that '^ St. Paul, after his 
release from imprisonment at Rome, went straightway to Spain, 
and thence, hastening away to other nations, carried the light of 
the Gospel to them also." CIenient» a fellow labourer with St. 
Paul, states that the Apostle ^^was a preacher both in the East 
and in the West, that he taught the wnole world righteougneiBy 
and travelled as far as the utmost bounds of the West.'' Now 
Britain is called by CatiiUus ^ tlie utmost Island of the West" 
And Theodoret describes the Britons as ^^ inhabiting the utmost 
part of the West." When Clement, therefore, says that Paul 
went to the utmost bounds of the West, "we do not conjecture," 
says Calmet^ "but are sure that he meant Britain, not only becaose 
Britain was so designated, but because Paul could not have gone 
to the utmost bouna» of the West without going to Britain." 

Not only was Christianity widely spread in the Island, but 
there were also chnrches, whose Bishops attended various general 
councils in different parts of the world. At the Council of Arles^ 
in France, held a.d. 314, there were three British Bishops^ name- 
ly^ Eborius, of York ; Bestitutus, of London ; and AjAbLBxlb, of 
t^ncoln. It is supposed that some English Bishops were present 
a>t the Council of Nice, a.d. 325. At the Council of Arminium, 
ajd. 359, there were 400 Bishops of the West, including those (^ 
Britain. Though the Arian heresy had found its way Ifito 
England, the British Bishops at the Council of Antioch^ aj>. 
S60, were declared to be orthodox. 

The first British Bishop is supposed to have been Aristobiiltis^ 
whom St. Paul salutes m his Epistie to the Romans. Hie 
Diocletian persecution began in the year a j>. 303, during wMeb, 
many Christians were cruelly put to death, being torn limb from 
limb in the most savage manner. In this persecution perished 
St. Alban, the British Frotomartyr. Constantine bd^ended 
the COuTstians, so that under him and his sons, they enjoyed, 
oc?jnpai»tiTe tranquility for upwaida oi ^7 3«k». 
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BOMAN INFLXmNCE IN BBITAlSr. 

i&ome and Britain having "been eonnected for neai'ly fiv^ 
anttdridfly it seems natural to ask wliat influence the fonner exer- 
sed oyer the latter. I shall therefore endeatoitr to lay before thd 
odont what I conceiye to be the advantages and ditfadvontagett 
'Itich resulted from Roman dominion in Britain. 



THE ADVANTAGIfi. 

I. Ghristiasitj. — ^The Romans probably became the indirect means 
r introducing Christianity into Britain, and thereby preparing the 
ay for a more ready diffusion of its saving truths, by familiarising the 
eitiyes with their language. In fact, ute extension of the Roman 
mguage among so many nations before the dawn of Christianity, may 
e regarded as a grand preparation for spreading the Gospel. 

II. Commerce. — British Commerce increased imder the Romans, 
he chief articles imported into Britain were : — ^brass wares, chains, 
ridles, drinking glasses, cups of amber, and trinkets. The exports 
om Britain to Rome consisted of com, cheese, lime, chalk, oystf )», 
iskets of wickerwork, earth, metals, ivory, pearls, horses, dogs, and 
ayes. The horses of the Britons were greatly admired by the R(mians, 
ho mounted their cavalry with them ; nor did they think little of the 
nglish dogs, especially the bull-dog and mastiff. British pearls were 
ij^y prized, insomuch that Julius C^sab, on his return dedicated a 
)stly breast-plate, made of these pearls, to his favourite goddess, 
(SktiB Genetriz. 

III. Civilisation. — The refined civilisation of the Romans produced 
8 effects upon many of the Britons, especially in the case of the youth, 
•ho attended the same schools with the sons of the conquerors. 

lY. Agricultore. — British soil was turned to the best account under 
k>man cidtivation. Such quantities of com were grown that the 
k)mans annuaUy sent 800 ship-loads into Germany for the use of their 
fmies. For this reason Britam was called the " Western Cranary." 

y. Roads. — Britain is indebted to the Romans for some excellent 
3ads, which they either made or improved. These roads were paved 
ith stones and called strata, from which is derived our word street, 
'he most remarkable of these ways were : — 

1. Watling Street, extending from the coast of Kent, by London, to 
Ssemarvon. 

2. The FoB8*waj, between Cornwall and Lincoln. 

8. IkenJld or Bikenild Street, leading from Tynemouth, through York« 
)erby and Birmingham, to St. David's. 

4. frinin or JaaRami0tr00t;exteningfrom St. Batid*a\A^^ 
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VI. Arehitectare. — ^The Britons were instructed in architectore by 
the Romans, whose towns and stations in the island were upwards of 300. 
Traces of Roman occupation are found in the names of those towns en- 
ding in Chester, easter, or cester, (from the Latin, oastra, a camp) ; as 
Manchester, Lancaster, Cirencester. Gohie and Lineohi are probably de- 
rived from the Latin eolonia. Bath was a Roman watering-place, and 
had its temples, palaces, and theatres. Where Westminster Abbey now 
stands, there was a temple to Apollo ; and another to Diana on the site 
occupied by St. Paul's. 

VII. Protection. — ^The imperial arms were frequently employed in de- 
fending the Roman subjects against the united forces of the Picts, Scots, 
and those native Britons who relinquished their possessions and fled 
northward rather than become the slaves of their conquerors. 

VIII. Mimidpal Law. — ^The effects of those municipal laws enjoyed 
by some of the Roman Civitates have come down to the present day, and 
may be said to form the basis of those privileges and regulations which 
are still in force in many of our own towns. 

THE DISADVA19TAGES. 

I. The Britons were compelled to pay the most exorbitant taxes, 
which were levied on commerce, mines, houses, heads, and legacies. 
According to Lipsius, Rome received from Britain an annual tribute of 
two millions sterl^ ! 

II. Many of the Britons were deprived of their estates, which were 
given to Roman veterans, numbers of whom flocked into the Island. 

III. Britain was stripped of the flower of her youth, who were 
trained for Soldiers, and despatched into remote partis of the empire, 
whence they seldom, if ever, returned. 

IV. The Romans did not allow the Britons to use arms, except 
those whom they sent abroad. 

Such was the treatment of the Romans towards those whom they 
subdued. In dealing with conquered nations, the Romans invariably 
adopted a policy which redounded to their own advantage. For, as 
Rapin observes, **they sent away whole bodies, levied in a conquered 
country, into other remote regions. For instance, the Britons into 
Paxmonia, the Batavians into Ulyria, the Germans into Britain, to keep 
them at a distance from their own country. By thus draining the con- 
quered nations oftheir main strength, they disabled them from revolting, 
and at the same time made use of them to acquire new conquests." 
There were twelve bodies of British soldiers in the Roman armies; 
and it is said that Vespasian, at the sacking of Jerusalem, had 20,000 
British Soldiers. These facts will account for the deplorable condition in 
which the Britons found themselves, after they were deprived of Roman 
protection. They had not been accustomed to arms, and therefore were 
not prepared at once to cope with their enemies. Those who could, and 
ought to have defended their native coxoitry, were scattered abroad for 
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the purpose of fighting the Emperor's battles in distant parts of his do- 
minions. It is, however, generally admitted that Roman influence 
raodnced happy effects upon Britain. The flourishing condition of our 
Island Tinder these migh^ conquerors is strikingly set forth by Eumemus, 
in his laudation on Oonstantine the great. *' Oh, fortunate Britannia," 
says the orator, *' thee hath nature deservedly enriched with the choicest 
blessings of heaven and earth. Thy harvests reward thy labours with 
80 great an increase as to supply thy tables with bread and thy cellars 
wi& liquors. Innumerable are thy herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
which reed thee plentifully and clothe thee richly." Such may be con- 
sidered the chief advantages and disadvantages which resulted from the 
connection of Rome with^Britain. . 



THE IiEIADING EVENTS AISTD FBTETCIFAIi DATES 

OF THE BOMAN PERIOD. 

The Bomans nnder jQliiu C»Bar invade Britain ... ... B.C. 65 

Britain invaded a second time l>y CsBsar, who defeats 

Cassiveiaimns, a British Chief ... ... ... 54 

Britain Invaded by Clandins ... ... ... ... A.I>. 48 

London founded hy the Romans ... ... ... ... 49 

Caractacos snbdned and sent prisoner to Rome ... ... 61 

GhristiaBlty probahly introdnced into Britain ... ... 68-64 

The Britons under Boadicea slay 70,000 Romans and hum 

lK>ndon ... ... ... ... ... ... 61 

Tbe Romans slay 80,000 Britons under Boadicea, who poisons 

norseii ... ... ... ... ... ... ol 

Julius Agricola appointed Governor of Britain ... ... 78 

BatUe of the Grampian Hills ... ... ... ... 84 

Lndufl, tlie first Christian King of Britain and in the world, 

reioUB ... ... ... ... ... ... X I V 

ffiUtraln visits Britain and constructs a rampart ... ... . 120 

I& tbe reign of Antonine the rampart of Agricola is repaired 

by Lollius Urbicus, and called Antonine's Wall ... 140 

Severus builds a wall near Hadrian's rampart ... ... 210 

Severus dies at York ... ... ... ... 211 

Carausius, Commander of the Roman fleet, usurps the 

throne of Britain ... ... ... ... 286 

He is slain by his minister, Allectus, who also usurped the 

British throne ... ... ... ... ... 298 

Alleetna is daln and Britain recovered by ConstanUau^ . . . ^^^ 
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BRITAIN INDEPENDENT. 

AJ). 426--449. 

The histonr of Britain from the departure of the BomaoB tt 
the arrival of the Saxons (a period of 23 years\ is both scanty and 
indefinite, for want of accurate sources of information. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the chief events during this obscnie 
period: — 

I. The Picts and Scots hearing that the Roman legion had been 
withdrawn, commenced hostilities, and drove the Britons from the 
northern to the more southern parts of the Island. 

II. About this time the heretical doctrines of Pelagius, a native of 
^Britain, whose real name was Morgan, were spreading in the Islandi 
through the zealous preaching of Agricola, one of his disciples. The 
■<Mef doctrines taught by Pblagius were : — 

1. That Adam was constitutionally mortal, or that he would have 
died, had he never sinned. 

2. That man might be saved by his own merits, without the 
special grace of God. 

8. U*hat infants do not inherit original sin, and are as pure as 
4>PAM was when he came from the hands of his Creator. 

4. That the general resurrection of the dead is not the result of 
Christ's resurrection. 

Germanus, Bishop of Auzerre, and Lupas, Bishop of Troyes, are sent 
into Britain to refute the doctrines of Pblagius. During the stay of 
these two Bishops in the island, Germanus, at the request of the 
Britons, led them against the Picts and Scots, who had advanced as far 
,419 Mold, in Flintshire. The Bishop having been a military commander 



dirmg liis yoal^ placed his men in an adTantageotu position. Oeb- 
VAKT78 desired his followers to shout Halleligah at tne onset, which 
they did so vociferously, that the hills, echoing with the sound, terrified 
&eir enemies, causing them to flee in all directions. They were pur- 
aied by the Britons, who slew the greater part of them. Thin was 
called ^e Halleliuah Victory, from the cry uttered by the Britons at the 
muet, A-D. 429. 

III. During the minority of Eagenins II., King of Scotland, Gnduun, 
i^nt of that country, concluded a treaty with the Britons, by which 
it was agreed : — 

1. That the wall of Severus should be the boondary between the 
two nations. 

2. That the Britons should pay the Scots a large sum of money. 

lY. This treaty is broken by Euoekius, who demands from the 
Britons all the lands previously possessed by the Scots. The Britons 
hold a council to determine upon the best means of satisfying the King 
of Scotland. Their deliberations end in a rejection of the clauns of 
EuoENius. A battle ensues, in which the Britons lose 14,000 men and 
all the lands north of the flumber. 

y. The miseries of the wretched Britons are increased by pestilence 
•nd fimnne, which destroy the people by thousands. To escape these 
ravages many of the inhabitants fly to Armorica, and others join the 
Hcts and Scots. 

VI. After the departure of the two Bishops, Pelagianism revived. 
Gebmanus, therefore, accompanied by Severus, Bishop of Troyes, 
undertook a second mission into Britain. Finding it impossible to 
convince the Pelagians by arguments, he procured their expulsion under 
the edict of Yalentiiuan III., a.d. 446. While in Britain, Germanus is 
said to have founded some excellent schools, from which emanated 
many pious and learned men. 

VII. The sad affairs of the Britons compelled them to apply once 
more to Rome. They sent a letter to the ramous -^tius, Prefect of 
Gaul, in which they set forth their miseries in these pitiable words : 
" The barbarians drive us to the sea, and the sea forces us back to the 
barbariaus ; between which we have only the choice of two deaths ; 
cither to be swallowed by the waves, or to be butchered by the sword." 
-ffixius returned the Britons an answer to the eflfect that he could not 
help them, because at that time he was opposed by Attila, King of 
the Huns, who had entered Gaul with 80,000 soldiers, a.d. 446. 

Harrassed by the continued attacks of the Picts and Scots, and in- 
fluenced by the advice of Yortigem, a native prince, the Britons, call in 
the assistance of a people known by the general name of Saxons, who 
hmded atEbbsfleetyin Kent, under two brotiiers, Hengist and Horsa, a.d. 
449. These people were divided into three principal tribes : — 

1. The JntM^ who occupied the peninsula of Jutland. 
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2. The AnglflB, who inhabited the duchy of Schleswig, in Denmaik^ 
and where some traces of their name are still said to be found, near 
Anglfln. 

3. The Saxons, including the Frisians, whose country lay between 
the shores of the Bsdtic and Friesland. 

Henoist and Hobsa were followed at different periods by many of 
their countrymen, who invaded Britain, and formed themselves into 
separate kingdoms, which are specified in their proper place. The fol- 
lowing are the five invasions of the Saxons : — 

1. Five thousand in seventeen vessels, arrived, 455. * 

2. Another tribe, under the leadership of ISla and his three sons, 
invaded our island, 477. 

8. Cerdic and his son, Cynrie, landed 495. 

4. Another tribe of Saxon invaders {nade their appearance on our 
shores, 527. 

5. A body of Angles, under Uffii, invaded Britain, 527. 



ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

AJ). 440—627. 

This period, which lasted about 377 years, was distinguished 
by a gradual extension of the Saxon power, and a great many 
battles, which are said to have been caused by the Britons refusing 
to furnish the Saxons with an additional supply of provisions ; but 
it is more probable that the Saxons were ambitious of becoming 
masters of the country, and therefore put forth their unreasonable 
request as a pretext for an open rupture. 

A WAKS. 

1« Battle of Stamford, Lincolnshire, in which the united 
forces of the Britons and Saxons, under Hengist, Hobsa, and 
VoBTiaBBN, completely routed the Picts and Scots, a.d. 449. 

2. Battle of Aylesford, Kent, in which the Saxons, imder 
Henqist and Hobsa, probably defeated the Britons, who were 
commanded by Vobtimeb. In this engagement Hobsa was 
killed, and Hengist slew Catiqebn, the youngest brother of 
Vobtimeb, 465. 
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3« Battle of Crayford, Kent, in which Hengist obtained a 
ecisive victory over Vobtimeb, who lost 4,000 ijien and the 
reater part of his best officers, 457. 

CIVHi WARS. 

After Vortimert defeat at Orayford, the Britons lose con- 
dence in him, and therefore solicit aid from Androen, King of 
Lrmorica, who sends Ambrosius, a Boman by descent, with 
0,000 men, 458. Some of the Britons suspecting the intentions 
f Ambrosius, join Vobtimkb. Britain is now troubled by two 
ictions, and civil wars rage for seven years, firom 458 to 465, when 
lie contending parties, for the safety of both, resolve on a division 
f the country. Vortigebn and Vobtimbb have the eastern, and 
LMBBOsrcrs the western part of the Kingdom.. Watling Street 
ivided their territories. 

THE WAKS BENEWED BEfFWEESN THE BBITOia'S 

AJSTD SAXONS. 

1. Battle ofWipped's-Fleet (Ipswich) in which the Britons 
rare led by Vobtimeb and Ambbosius against the imited forces 
f the Saxons; but it is uncertain which party was victorious. In 
lis engagement Hengist lost an officer named Wipped, after 
rhom the field of battle is called Wipped's-fleet, 466. 

2. Battle of Chardford, Hampshire, in which the Saxons, 
ader Cerdio and his son Cynric, defeated the Britons, headed by 
jifBBOsnjs, who was slain, with 5,000 of his men, 508. 

3. Battle of Mount Badon, near Bath, in which Abthub 
Buned a complete victory over the Saxons under Oebdic, 511. 

4. Battle of Camelford, Cornwall, in which Abthub and 
is nephew slew each other, 542. 

5. Battle of Heathfield (now called Hatfield), Yorkshire, in 
rhich Penda, King of Mercia, and Oadwallo, King of Wales, 
)ught against Edwin, who ruled over Northumbria. The allied 
avereigns were victorieus, 633. 

6. Battle of York. — This encounter took place between Osbic, 
[jng of Deira, and Oadwallo, who was conqueror in the battle of 
leathfield. The troops of Osbic were defeated, and their leader 
lain. The men of Deira might have been assisted bv the Bemi- 
ians, had not jealousy alienated the two kingdoms, 634. 

7. Battle of Haledon (formerly styled Heofen, or Heavwv- 
eld.) The contending parties were Oswald, "brotliet \.o kzsne'Bsa^ 
[ing of Berwcia (who had lately- been slain in 1B^\^i\a^, «d^^ 



Oadwallo^ the warlike monarch of Wales. It is said that the 
fftYour of neaven on this occasion was shown in a most maiked 
manner to the soldiers of Oswald, who gained a signal victory, 8S4. 

B CHTTTP irVZINTS. 

The Saxon Heptarchy or Octarchy. 

The different parts of England over which the confedeiate 
trihes of the Saxons spread themselves were as follows : — 

I. Caiitia» or EJent» founded hy Hengisty and compnsed 
the county of Kent, 457. 

n. SuBBeo^ founded hy Mla» and contained Sussex and 
Saztey,490. 

m. Wessex, founded by Cerdic, and embraced Berks., SouISi'' 
ampton, Wilts., Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and part of Cornwall, 519. 

IV. Easex, founded by Eroenwine, and extended over Esses, 
Middlesex, and part of H«rte., ^7. 

y. Northumbrian founded by Ida» and composed of Lan- 
caster, Cumberland, York, Westmoreland^ Durham, and Northum- 
berland, 547. At first Noithumbria was divided into two kingdoms, 
Bemicia and Deira» on which account some historians concdder 
Octarchy a more correct term than Heptarchy. 

YI. East A-nglin.^ founded by UfEk» and consisted of Norfolk, 
Suffi)lk, Cambridge, and the Isle of Ely, 575, jj 

yn. Merda, founded by CMda» and comprised the coontielB Ij 
of Chester, Hereford, Gloucester, Stafford, Worcester^ Oxford, Salop, 
WarwickjDerby, Leicester, Bucks., Northampton, Notts., Lmcoln, 
Bedford, Rutkuid, Huntingdon, and part of Herts., 586. 

Though each of the preceding kingdoms was governed by a prince^ 
yet one had to some extent power over the others, and was styled 
Bretwalda, which signifies the controller of Britain ; or, Sez Gentis Aag- 
\anmt King of the English nation. After the Saxons had establidied 
tiiemselves over a greater part of the country, they began to wage wtf 
against each other, which led to the destruction of the difierent king- 
doms of the Heptarchy ; causing them at last to fall under the power of 
SKbsrt, Kingof Wessex, 827. 

The doctrine of Predestination was maintained by St. Augui* 
TINE in the fifth century, and taught by Lucidus, a GkkUic pristt^ 
470. 

The custom of turning the face towards the East, while en- 
gaged in prayer, was instituted by Pope Boniface H., 5312. 

The Dsnea cruelly maflsacre the monks of Ban^r, 580* 
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Prayers addressed to the Saints, and the Yiigin Maby^ were 
introduced "by Pope Gbegoby, 593. 

The doctrine of Purgatory was reoeived into the Bomish 
Chnich, 593. 

The Anglo-Saxons were converted to Ghristianitj hj St. 
AuGUSTiNS and forty other monks, whom Pope Gbbooby ike 
Great was induced to send into Britain, from naying seen three 
English youths exposed for sale in the slave-market at Rome, 596. 

London was made a hishopric, 650. 

Britain was ravaged by a terrible disease, called the yellow 
Qlngae, which began 664, and lasted twenty years. 

The manufacture of glass, and the art of building with stone, 
were introduced into England by a monk named Benedict ; the 
finmer in 663, and the latter in 670. Gothic architecture was als o 
inrented in the seventh century. 

Ina» King of Wessez, issued a code of laws, about seventy-nine 
in number, 7G&. 

Consecrated places were first used for the burial of the dead in 
760; and dburchyards, 758. 

OfEb» King of Mercia, murders Ethelbebt, King of the East 
ij^es, and obtains absolution from the Pope by paying £243 6s. 8d. 
He also orders that every house of the annual value of thirty pence 
dumld pay the yearly tax of a Saxon penny for the maintenance of 
m "Rnghab college at Rome. This tax at mst received the name of 
Bomesooty but was afterwards called Peter's Pence, because paid 
m tiie &8t of August, the day dedicated to that sain^ 793. 

Some writers assert that Ina, King of the West Saxons (Wessex) 
fizst ordered the payment of Peter's Pence for the maintenance of 
the Englipb college at Rome which he founded, and that what 
Offa md was merely a conjQrmation of the same. 

C CTQUBSBBATED TEBSONB. 

Vortimery the son of VoBTiGEBir, opposed the Saxons under 
HxNOiST and Hobsa, and is said to have been poisoned by Bowena, 
his stepmother, 475. 

Vortdgem* a British Idn^, first invited the Saxons to Eng- 
land ; and was burnt to death m a Welsh castle, 485. 

Hengisty a Jute, by whose energy the Picts and Scots were soon 
driveoi oat of Enfi^land. To him the Heptarchy owes Hs origin. 
His death took iMBce 488. 

8t. PatricdCy a native of Scotland, converted the Irish to 
GhiiflAiaDity, and founded many churches and schools of learning. 
Died 493. 
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AxnbrofiiiiBy a British King, opposed the Saxons, and was 
slain by Cebdic, 508. 

DubrioiiiBy Archbishop of Oaerleon, £Etmous for his piely and 
learning ; he also built many schools. Died, 522. 

St. David, the son of a British Prince, and successor of 
DiJBBicius, in a synod held at Yittoria, ratified the decisions of 
Bbeyi (Wales). Erom him Mensvia received the name of St 
Paidd's. He cued 529, aged 150 years. 

Cerdio» a Saxon General, is noted for three reasons : — 

1. His conquests. 

2. His founding a kingdom which ultimately subdued all the 
rest. 

3. From him are descended all the Kings of England, in the 
male line, down to Edwabd the' confessor ; and in the fbmale 
line, to Queen Victobia. Oebdic arrived in Britain 495, and 
died 534. 

Arthur, son of Utkeb Psndbagon, and a great warrior, de- 
feated the Saxons la twelve battles. He instituted an order of 
chivalry, cidled '' The Knights of the Bound Table,"* whom he 
made his principal officers. They were forty in number, and took 
their names from a large round marble table, at which they used 
to sit. Historians inform us that he led the life of a soldier for 
seventy-six years, and was at last mortally wounded by his nephew 
Medrawd, 542. 

Gildas, the first British historian, was a native of Dumbarton, 
and Monk of Bangor Monastery. He wrote a treatise entitlea 
*^ De Excidio BritannisB," (On the Destruction of Britain). Died 
670. 

Cadoo» Abbot of Lancarvan, noted for spending all his income 
in the maintenance of 300 priests. Died 570. 

St. Asaph wrote the life of his master, Kentigan, Abbot of 
Glasgow, presided over a Welsh Monastery, and gave his name to 
the city of St. Asaph. Died 500. 

St. Colnmba, of noble Irish descent, entered Scotland, and 

£ reached the Gospel to the Northern Picts, 565. He resided in the 
sle of lona, which after him was called Columb-cylle and now 
Oolchn. Died 598. 

Augustine introduces Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons^ 
and converts to the fiEdth Etkblbebt, King of Kent, whose exam- 
ple has a powerful effect upon his subjects, causing vast numbers 
to embrace the doctrines of the Cross. He is consecrated at Aries, 
and appointed the first Arohbishop of Canterbury. Augustinb 
tries to hnng the BzitiBh Biahopa under the dominion of himself 
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md the Pope, but signally Mia in his attempt. The doctrines of 
he Koman and British Christians were the same, but some dijO^- 
mce preyailed between them as to baptism, and the celebration 
ifSaster. The questions of Augustins, addressed bj letter to 
Pope Gbegoby, are not calculated to raise him in one's estimation, 
rhese enquiries related to the consecration of Bishops ; the division 
)f Church-offerings; Marriages; how he should demean himself 
owards the bishops of Gaul and Britain ; and the appropriate age 
or the baptism of in&nts. Died 605. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, was converted to Christianity by 
St. Augustine. His queen, Bertha., daughter of Cabibebt, King 
)f the Franks, had previously embraced the truths of the Gospel. 
Bthelbebt died in the year 616. 

Sebert, King of Essex, is said to have founded the University 
)f Cambridge. Died 616. 

Il'enziius, who is supposed to have lived in the beginning of 
ihe seventh century, wrote a " History of the Britons.'* 

Ca.edinon, a monk of Whitby (Yorkshire), wrote poetry on 
he " Creation." Died 680. 

Aldlielm, the most ancient British poet, and said to have been 
he first Englishman that wrote in Latin. Died 709. 

Bade ^the Venerable), author of an Ecclesiastical History, was 
» distinguished for his learning, that Pope Sebgius desired an 
interview with him at Bome ; but he declined the honour. Bom 
it Wearmouth (Durham), 672, and died 736. 

Offo was the most renowned King of Mercia. In order to 
protect the Anglo-Saxons from the Welsh, he constructed a dyke, 
sailed ** OfBsi's Dyke," extending from the mouth of the Dee, to 
that of the Wye, in Monmouthshire. Died 796. 

Alcm'Ti, an English divine, educated first under Bede, and 
Ekfterwards by Edwin, Archbishop of York, was tutor to Charle- 
magne, from whom he received some rich Abbeys. He wrote 
poetry and theology, and was the most accompli^ed man of his 
time. Died at Tours in France, 804. 

KTlMARKfl. 

I. The Saxons, so called from seax, a short sword (usually worn by 
them), were a Germanic race, noted for their courage, cruelty, and love of 
war. They are described as having a dignified mien, athletic frames, 
blue eyes, and flaxen hair. To their chiefs they paid implicit obedience, 
showed great regard for the female sex, and were passionately fond of 
liberty. Great cruelty was shown by them towards their enemies, ^\i<isc^ 
if taken in war, they usually sacrificed to their gods. TVievi -msA^^ cil 
government wBjr he tbzis described: — 
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1. They divided their dominions into twelve provinces. 

2. At the head of each province they placed a chie^ who W&s 
rt^^oiisible to the general conncil of the nation. 

8. WhUe engaged in war, they elected a general to conduct their 
armies, and invested him with supreme power until the termination of 
the conflict, after which his authority ceased. 

II. Before the arrival of Augustine, they were idolaters, havtti^ 
a god for each day of the week. From the Saxon deities are thus de- 
rived the names of our days: — Sun, Sunday; Moon, Monday; Tuisco, 
ttiBaisy; Woden, or Oden, Wednesday; Thor, Thursday; Frea, or Friga, 
Friday; Seater, Saturday. The chief deity of the Saxons was Wo&i, 
the god of battles, to whom they sacrificed their prisoners of war. All 
the Saxon leaders professed to have descended from Woden, they 
bdieved in a future state, in which the valiant would have the^ enjoy- 
ment of drinking ale from the skulls of their enemies* 

III. The Saxons were induced to establish themselves in our 
island for the following reasons:—!. The barrenness of their own coun- 
try ; 2. The fertility of the soil of Britain ; 3. Because th«y saw that 
the conquest of Britain would be an easy task. 

lY. It is probaUe that many of the Britons, after they had been 
dispossessed by the Saxons, were made the slaves of their conqueroiSk 
Otners, however, escaping the slaughter, and not willing to submit to 
Hie invaders, fled into Holland, Wales, Cornwall, and Armorica (in 
France), whi^ jdace they subsequently called after their own name, 
Brittany. 

V. The success of St. AugustinU's mission maybe attributed in 
a ereat measure to the influence of Bertha (the queen of Ethblbebt), 
who was a Christian before her marriage. Bertha's anxiety for tbe 
conversion of the King might possibly have induced her to open a cor^ 
respondence with Pope Gregory, and request his aid in aecomplishiB|^ 
the object she had so much at heart. This wiU explain why Augus- 
tine landed in Kent, and sent a message to the soTereign of that 
kingdom. 

Tl. The causes tending to facilitate the Saxon conquest of ]^taui 
were: — 

1. Internal dissensions among the Britons. 

2. The enervation of character, and incapacity for war, produced 
by thidr long subjection to the Romans. 

8. The want of a competent leader. In the same Way, iSMOfS. 
among the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy led to their ruin. 

YII. During the Saxon conouests, the invaderd made dteiSM 
hsvoc, destroying the churches of the Christians in every direction, and 
sacui&fAng the ministers of religion to their merciless ftiry^ so ^at 
duistianity in some parts of the King^braL-waa ^htisx^V^tiAajf^ik^SAAr 
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OENEAIiOaiCAL TABLE!, 

Showing the deeoetit of Henry H. from Oerdio. 

OtrtfiB 

I 

CyXIXlO 

Oathwlne 

I 
Gutba 

I 
Ceolwald 

Oenred 

IngUd 

I 
Eoppa 

I 
Bafa 

EiTbert 

Bthelwnlf 

! .. 

M EO^ELBALD ETHELBEBT ETHEiLeUSD JJSrU 

I 
Ethelwald 



BdwardtlieXUI«r -6 othfrxUdre 
I 

ATHEL8TANE Bdmnnd EDBED 
I 



-Edgar 



EDWABD TuE MABT7B BUktflMd 

I Ironfllde Alfred EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 

-J 

Bdwaid, tbe Oatlair 

I 

ar AtheliBg Maziaret CSinsfciaa 

HatUda 
U.Mefaj I., King of SngUnd 

Matilda 

Menry JL 

$ 
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UST OF THE EXETQS OF WXGLAJSm, 
Vrom the Aooeesion of l^gbert to the ITorxnan Ck>nqiieBt 



Bgb6it 

Bihelwiilf 

Sthelbidd 

Sthelbert 

lihelTedl. 

Alfred 

Sdwaid the Elder 

Afhelstane 

Edmund I. 

Edred 

Edwy 

Edgar 

Edward II., the Martyr 

Sthelred II., the Unready 

Edmund 11., Ironside ... 

Canute, the Great 
Harold I., Harefoot ... 
Hardicanute 



SAXONS. 




A.D. 


••• ••• 


• •• 


827 


••• ••• 


• •• 


886 


••• ••• 


• •• 


858 


••• ••• 


• •• 


860 


••• ••• 


• •• 


866 


••• ••• 


• •• 


871 


••• ••• 


• •• 


901 


••• •«• 


• •• 


925 


••• ••• 


• •« 


940 


• •• ••• 


• •• 


946 


• •• • •• 


• •• 


955 


••• • • • 


• •• 


958 


••• ••• 


• •• 


975 


••• «•• 


• •• 


979 


• • • ••• 


• •• 


1016 


JJAJNISo* 


• •• 


1016 


••• ••• 


• •• 


1035 


••• •«• 


• •• 


1040 



(Began to leigiL) (Beigned.) 

Tean. 

9- 

22 

2 

6 

5 

80 

24 

15 

6 

9 

8 

17 

4 

87 



1016 (6mtb8.) 



19 
5 
2 



SAXON LINE BB8T0BED. 



Edward m. the Confessor 
Harold IL 



... 1042 24 

... 1066 'Pmths. 



l^bert was the Son of Ealhmund. AJ). 827—886. 



A WAB8. 

1. Battle of Camelford, in which Eqbebt defeats the Bri 
tons, and reduces Oomwall under his power, 809. 

2. He subdues Venedotia» one of the three Frincipalitic 
into which Wales was divided, 810 — 813. 

3. :^B,ttle of Wilton (Wilts.^ in which Egbert gained 
decisive victory over Beobnwulf, King of Mercia, 823. 

4. Egbert advances vdth his army, and receives suhmissio 
fiK>m AndrsD; King of Northumhria, 82/. 
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5. Battle of Gharmonth (Dorset), in which Egbert was 
Seated hy the Danes, 833. 

6. Battle of Hengston Hfll (Cornwall), in which Egbebt 
defeated the cemhined forces of the Danes and Oomish Britons, 

B CHIEF JiiVJblNTS. 

Egbert (sumamed Bright Eje) formed all the Saxon king^ 
doms into one monarchy, 827. 

^ Q^«ea«dtoWel«enfi«t.«dintheWeaten.Oh.xch«, 

The name TSngland (from the Angles, and lond, the Saxon for 
coTrntry]) was first given to Britain in 688; which name Egbert 
istified in a €k>iinoil held at WinoiheBter, tiie capital of hia 
dominions, 829. 



Sthalwiilf was the eldest son of ISSeberU AJ). 886— 86a 

A WAB8. 

1. Several hattles were fought heween the English and Danes 
with varying success. The latter, however, were defeated at Ookley 
(Surrey), 861. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

The first act of Ethelwulf was to divide his dominions by 
ming the kingdoms of E^nt, Essex, and Sussex, to his son 
Athelstane. The inhabitants of London, Canterbury, and 
Rochester were slaughtered by the Danes, 838. Every Wednesday 
was set apart for public pr^er against the Danes. The Picts were 
afanost annihilatea by the ^cots, 840. Tithes were granted to tiie 
Church, 853. Ethelwulf'b first wife was Osberga (daughter of 
OsLAC, his cup-bearer), by whom he had five sons. Accompanied 
liy his son Alfred, the King made a pilgrimage to Home, and on 
returning home, married Judith (who was then only 12 years of 
•ge), dauflfhter of Charles the Bald, King of France. Ethblbald 
attempted to usurp the throne of his &ther, and, in order to prevent 
a dval war, Ethelwulf allowed him to have the kingdom of W essex. 
Ethelwulf's death took place at Stambridge (Essex), and he was 
boned at Steyning, in the county of Sussex. This King made a 
curious will, in which he expressed a wish that his sons sl|ould 
succeed each other to the throne. 
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Xithelbald was the Beoond 8on of Ethelwnlfl AJ>. 858— 60Q. 

B CHIEF EVUNTS. 

Ethelbald married JtTBiTH, liis motheT-in-Iaw ; Init St 
Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, procured a separation. JudiQi 
afterwards returned to her &ther's Oourt, and married Saldwin, 
Forester of France, from which union descended Matilda, the Wife 
^f the conqueror. Ethelbald died in 860, and was buried at 
Sherborne, but his remains were subsequently removed to Sa]isb{i]y. 

Ethelbert was the third 8on of Ethelwulf . AJ). 860—868. 

B CHIEF EVEnra 

The Danes invaded Ei^land, and burnt Winchester, bnt 
Ethelbebt's forces repulsed them with great loss, 861. They made 
a descent upon the Isle of Thanet, and received large sums of mone^ 
to abstain from ravaging the country, 862 — 863. Kent was after- 
-wards laid waste by them. Ethelbebt died 866, and wa^ buried 
at Sherborne. 

Ethelred I. was the fourth son of Ethelwtilfl 

AJD, 866— 87L 

A WAB8. 

1. EthelbeD in one year fought with the Danes no fswer 
than nine pitched battles, in most of which they were defeated ; but 
in the last, which took place at Merton (Surrey), he received a 
wound from which he died, and was burieaat Wimbome (DQiset)^ 
871. 

B CHIEF WTENTB. 

During this reign, England was not only afflicted with fiuoniiie 
and pestilenoe, but was also molested by the Danes, who made 
themselves masters of Northimiberland, subdued East Angly, a- 
torted money from the people of Mercia, and msurched intoWesaeK. 
They also demolished the monasteries of Peterborough, Ely^ and 
Ooldinfipham (Scotland). Ethelbed was distinguished fbr paety 
and valour. 

C CEI&EBBATED F1SB80NS. 

Alfred, afterwards Kiug, was the first SSai*! cte^ii&i in tt^- 
haid. This title was conferred upon him by EtSELBSBD, l»)i6tD(^ 
greatly aadsted agttinat the Dan^. 
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Edmund* Prince of East Anglia, is taken prisoner by the 
1)anes, who insist on his paying them tribute and renouncing 
Ohristianity. The Prince rejects these demands with horror, in 
fjODsequence of which the Danes bind him naked to a tree, discha^ 
linows at hirn^ and, last of all, sever his head firom his body, 8^. 
Ihe place of his interment is cmled Bury St. Edmunds, where a 
splendid monastery was erected to his memory. 

Bruen Bocard, exasperated at the ill-treatment of his wife 
lyjr OsBEBTy the governor of Northimiberland, went and mrevailed 
ixgoa Ivar, King of Denmark, to attempt the conquest of England. 

Alfired the Great was the fifth and youngest son of Ethel- 
wuli; and Grandson of Egbert AJ). 871--dOL 

A WABS. 

Many battles were fought between the Saxons under Alfbed 
and the Danes, of which we need mention only the following :— 

1. Battle of Wilton (Wilts.), between Alfbed and the 
Dambs. who suffered so severely in the en^^agement, that they were 
obligea to conclude a treaty with the King, and withdraw their 
troops from Wessex, 871 

2. Battle of Ethandune, near Westbuiy (Wilts.), in which 
Alfbed completely routed the Danes, who were wilhng to have 
peace on any terms. Alfbed ceded to them the kingdom of East 
AngliAj -witn portions of Essex and Mercia, on condition that they 
would embrace Ghnstianity. The proposal was accepted by the 
Banssh Fbingb Guthbum, who, witn thirty of his nobles, received 
baptism. Alfbed became sponsor for Guthbxtm, to whom he 
gare the name of Athelstane, 878. 

3. A powerful fleet of Danish vessels, under the command of 
HAsnNGfiLtheir &mous chief, landed near Kent, and laid waste the 
(joontry, cQB. They were, however, defeated by the King, who 
l^gain restored his dominions to tranquility. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

The Danes never became the real subjects of Alfbed, but 
Harmed an independent State, which continued to the end of tiie 
SeoLon Monarchy. A portion of the country situated to the north 
and east of WatUng Street was called Danelagh, or the Danes' 
Ocnmnumty^ because it renoained under the dominion of the in- 
TadsHL 
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The Danes renewed their ravages, and compelled' Alisxd to 
flee to Athelney (or the Isle of iNohles), in Somersetshire^ 878^ 
where a costly gold enamelled jewel has since been fi>midL heaxng 
this inscription : — ^^ Aelfred meo heht Qewuxcsai'* (Alfred or- 
dered me to he wrought.) At the accession of Alfkbd, Enghmd 
was in a deplorable state, owing to the frequent incursions ol the 
Danes, who had become masters of a great part of the Ishoid. 

Alfbed was the first to establish a regular militia^ and ta 
equip a fleet of ships. London and Shaftesbury were rebuilt, and 
the Kingdom was fortified with castles, and walled towns. The 
division of England into oounties, hundreds, and tithlnga, anl 
the institution of Trial by Jury, are said to have originated in 
this reign, but the statement is not well authenticated. A code of 
laws was issued by Alfbed, comprising^— 

1. Judicial laws of the Old Testament. 

2. Some of those enacted by Ika, King of Wessez*. 

3. Certain statutes ordained by Offa, King of Merda. 

4. Others framed by himself. 

Alfbed's laws were marked by lenity, united to a rigoicud 
administration of justice. 

The King instituted three judicial assemblies — 

1. A Cabinet Council, to which only royal &Yourities were 
admitted. 

2. A Council of Noblemen, including Thanes> Yiscounts^ 
Earls, Judges, &c., which was identical with our Privy GoundL 

3. The Witena.gemot, or Assembly of Wise Men, consisting 
of two Archbishops, the Bishops, Earls, Viscounts, and SherxGb. 
They frequently met together, formed the Supreme Judicial Court^ 
and on a political emergency, were always summoned by the 
King. 

In his measurement of time Alfbed was very exact ; and is 
said to have divided his days into three parts of eijght hours each ; 
one portion beihg chosen K)r acts of devotion and study ; another 
for public affairs -, and a third for sleep and refreshment. Iiantems 
were also invented by him. 

His religious zeal induced him to re-people the various monas- 
teries whose inmates had all previously been destroyed b^ the cruel 
ravages of the Danes. To effect this object, he was obliged to caU 
in foreign monks. 

Learning was extensively patronised by this King, as shown 
by the energy which he devoted to the foundation of four schools 
or colleges at Oxford, and the eagecneaa -srhich he exhibited in 




for nun of 8ci€nee to come and iiurtract Ma saljects. He 
K»Mfll? ^«7a8 skilled in poetiy, rhetoric, grammar, history, and logic; 
iriiich loidered him one of the best scholars of his time. 

He translated into the Anglo-Saxon tongue, ^^Bede's History," 
The Flsahns, ^^JEboj^b FaUes," &c This Fnnce justly earned we 
titto of ^Great*** and ^ Founder of the English Monarchy." 

The fitmons Bollo^ of Norway, (ancestor of Wiluam the 
GoKQtTxaoB) Tisited England, but shortly afterwards returned to 
IVnoe ; and haying taken Normandy, assumed the dukedom of his 

ly-acq.uired territory. 



By his wife Al8witha» Alfred had three sons and three 
daughters: — 

!• Edmtmd, the eldest so% died before his &theiw 

2. Edwaf d succeeded to the throne. 

3. Ethelwaxd, who was educated at Oxford, and became a 
yeiy learned man. He died at the age of 40, aj). 922, 

AjaJUvkd expired at Faningdon (Berkshire), a.d. 901, and was 
boxied at Winchester. 



C CEIaEBBATED PEBSON8. 

Ghrimbald, teacher of diyinity at Oxford. 

jQhnSootoB Erigena^ an Irishman, noted for his classical 
and astronomy. He liyed in the ninth century. 



Edward the Mder was the second son of Alfred. AJ>. 

801—025. 

A WAB8. 

1. Ethelwald, the son of Ethelbed (Alfbed's elder bro- 
ther)! clauns the crown ; a battle takes place near Bury, in which 
Etecslwald is slain, 905, 

2. The King gains a dedsiye yictory oyer the Anglian Danes 
and Tive Burghers, yiz : the Danes occupying the ^yq towns of 
Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Stamford, and Lincoln, 911. 

3. Edwabd subdued the Welsh, and compelled their leader 
-af-Masoc) to continue the tribute imposed on him by 



Ethjbu 



Ithslsxjeda, dat^hter of Ethelbed (goyemoi oil&Aiciifi^^^^* 
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B CHIEF srvsNTPtr. 

Edwabd oidered Oonstaktinb m., EiBg^ of SeotisEid^ to do 
homage, 922, This monaich was the fiist to assume the title of 
^Boc Anglonim,'* King of the Angles. During this reigo^ 
Edwabd and his sister Ethelfleda built the castles of StafiEbi * 
Bridgnorth^ Buncom, Warwick, Bedford, Colchester, Stamfoi 
ftmiDorongh, and Nottingham. Clocks are said to have been 
fta the first time in Churches. In military virtues, Edwabd equal- 
led his father, but in other respects was peatly inferior. He had 
three wives, and twelve children, as weU as an ilL^timate soil 
named Athelstane, who succeeded to the throne. The King died 
at Farringdon, 925, and was buried at Winchester. 

C CELEBRATED FEBSONB. 

Aaser, Bifidiop of Sherborne, was a native of Walea* He wrote 
the life of Alfbed thb Gbeat. Died, 909. 

Ethelfleda^ caUed the <^ wisest ladvin all England," and'^the 
Iiisuiy of Mercia^" greatly assisted the King, her brother, in fghti- 
ing against the Danes. She died, 920. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, is noted for many wonderful deeds, 
and especially for his killing in single combat the Danish giant 
Colbrand. 



AthelstaneWaJi the illegitimate son (tf Edwiurd th^Mder. 

A WABS. 

Battle of BmnanbTirgli (Northumbria), in which Athel- 
STANE and TuBEETUL completely defeated the united forces of the 
Welsh, Irishj and Northumbrian Danes, under Anlaff, and Coir- 
STANTiNE, King of Scotland, 938. 

B CHrBF EVENTS. 

As the nobilitv of England were unwilling to be governed "by 
abd49tard« ^ey mrmed a conspiracy, at the nead of which was 
ALfBED, for the puipose of dethroning Athblstane, and appoint 
ing EDUmr to be Xmg. Alfbed, however, declared on oal^ in 
the presence of Pope John, that he had not been guilty of com- 
plicity in the rebellion. He, however, was immediately eeiaed wOi 
n2hu6 tfiu^ taeminated &tally m three days. 
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The King sappressed an insurreetiion, headed 1^ Anlaffand 
Sodfrid, the two sons of Sithbic. Constantinb, King of Scot- 
and (who afforded refuge to Prince Godfbid), was obliged to 
ue for peace. Athblstanb entered Wales, and raised the yearly 
ribute of that country to 20 pounds weight of gold, 300 pounds of 
ilyer, and 5000 head of cattle. Aji impetus was given to commerce 
ly granting the title of Thane to every merchant who made thiee 
oyages on his own account. The basis of a political alliancse 
letween England and France was first laid in this reign. 
horn. Athelstane, the title of ** King of all Britain*" received 
to origin. 

A royal order was issued that the Bible should he translated 
ato the Anglo-Saxon language, and a copy placed in every 
ihurcli* Athelstane was zealous in the cause of religi(Hi, erect- 
Qg many churches, and manifesting a charitable disposition to the 
oor. St. Germain's Priory (Cornwall) was built by the King. 

The coronation of Athelstane took place at Kingston-on- 
liames, the ceremony being performed by Athelm, Archbishop 
f Canterbury. Athelstane died at Gloucester, in 94Q, aged 46^ 
dd was buried at Malmesbury (Wilts.) 

This monarch's character is stained by the death of his brother 
iDWiN, who was accused of bein^ concerned in Alfbed's conspi- 
usv. Athelstane was not destitute of good qualities. He brought 
) his exalted position, courage, wisdom, and great aptitude for 
ovemment. He was chosen to be King, because he possessed 
reater administrative talent than his brothers, who were the 
ftwfta heirs to the crown. 



C CRTiEBRATED FSBSONS. 

Howely King of Wales, was defeated by Athelstane, and 
neeed to submit to his demands. 

Ck>n8tantine, King of Scotland, was slain at the battle ot 
Irunanburgh, 9S8. 

Turketul, cousin of Athelstane, and grandson of Alfbed 
ke Great, contributed much by his vaiour to gain the battle of 
bnmanburgh. In the reign of ffDMUND, whose Chancellor he was^ 
^KETUL rebuilt and restored to its former grandeur the Abbey 
f Croyland (Lincolnshire), which had been demolished bv the 
Unes. He afterwards became a monk, and was made Abbot of 
Irqyland by Edbed, from whom he also obtained a yecy fui^^s^ar 
eons charter for his abbay. 
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Edmund L (theMagnifident) waa theaeeondaonof Edward 

the Elder. AJ>. 1 1 6 

A WABS. 

Battle of Chester, l)etween Edmitkd and the Daites undei 
AiTLAFF, which ended in the former ceding all the kingdom nortl 
of Watlmg Street, 942. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

The Ein^ expelled the Eive BurgherSy because they were 
alwajTB ready m tunes of disquietude to admit foreign Danes into 
the kingdom. Edhitnd subdued Cumberland, and presented it to 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, on condition that the latter should do 
homage, and defend the north of England against the Danes, 945. 

Edmund was the first English King that made robbery a 
capital o jQEbnoe. He was killed at Puckfechurch, near Gloucester, 
by Lbolf, a man whom he had banished for his notorious crimeS] 
946. The remains of Edmund were interred at Glastonbury. Wi 
valour and abilities caused him to be respected both at home and 
abroad. 

By his wife Elgiva, he had two sons, Ebwy and Edgab, 
neither of whom was old enough to ascend tne throne. Edmund's 
brother Edbed was therefore made King, as decided by an assembly 
ofthe Witan. 

Edred was the yoiiBgest son of Edward the Elder. AJ>. 

046--956. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Edbed was obliged to put down seyeral insurrections of thfl 
Northumbrian Danes, who were aided by Anlaff and Ebic^ ai 
well as by Malcolm, King of Scotland. After these events Edbes 
kept a smct watch over the Danes, and placed strong English 
garrisons in all their principal towns. 

This King yielded, both in church and state matters, to the 
authority of Dunetan, abbot of Glastonbury, who excludea all the 
married cle^v from their benefices, and attempted to enforce 
celibacy. Glastonbury Abbey was rebuilt in this reign. ChriS" 
tiamty was introduced among the Nobmans in Ireland, 951. 

Edbed's death was caused by a quinsy ^955), and he was 
« buried at Winchester. His children, Elfbid ana Bedfbid, bemg 
£a&nts, he waa succeeded by his nephew Edwy, son of Edmund. 
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Wwy the Fair, was the eldest son of Edmtmd L a n . 



B CHIiSF EVJilM'lU 

EdivVs unpopularity with the Monks arose firom the following^ 



1. He opposed the growing power of Dunstan, who aimed at 
making the authority of the Ohurch supreme in State matters. 

2. He resisted Ditnstan in his efforts to enforce celihacj among- 
tiiedergy. 

8. Dttkbtan and the Monks asserted that Edwy had violated 
tile canon law by his marriage with the heautiful Elgiva^ who 
'vaa a near relatiye of the King. 

On the day of his coronation, Edwy was outraged by Dunstan^ 
who, having dragged him out of the Queen's apartment, thrust him 
lack into the iHresence of the guests, from whom he had preyiously 
liihdrawn. To punish the offender for this insult, Edwy accused 
Bttnstan of malversation and banished him the kingdom. He also 
•iopted seyere measures with the Monks, who were expelled from 
fteur monasteries, and replaced by the secular clergy. Instijg^ted 
1g^ DiTNBTAN and his fraternity, the Danes of Northumbria, Mercia, 
id East Anglia, revolt and proclaim Edgab King. Wessez cJone 
nmained imder the sovereignty of Edwy ; the rest of the kingdom 
laving been ceded to Pbincb Edgab, his brother. Mgiva was^ 
{ersecuted by Qdo, Archbishop of Canterbury, who burned her 
ace vdth a red-hot iron^ in order to destroy her beauty, and banished 
lier to Ireland. Havmg obliterated the scars, she returned to- 
England in hopes of seeing the King, but was again taken by Odo's 
■pes, and put to death m the most barbarous manner. These 
wretches having cut the sinews of her legs, she expired shortly after 
in the most excruciating agony, at Gloucester. The King died, 968'; 
but whether his death was caused b^ violence or not, is uncertain*. 
£xrwT is represented by some historians as being very handsome^ 
and possessing many good qualities ; whilst other writers describe- 
khn as a vicious and profli^te monarch. 

CELESBiBATED FEBSONS. 

St. DunBtan, nephew of Athelm, Archbishop, of Canterbury^ 
Iry whom he was persuaded to enter into Holy Orders. After 
having adopted the clerical profession, he became very studious and 
austere. He was made Abbot of Glastonbury by King Edmund, 
iNimshed Iry Xkiwy for insulting that Monarch on the day of his 
coronation^ and recalled bjr Edgar, who made him Axc\)[Va^cs^ ^* 
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Canterbiuy. Dunstan is regarded by many as the fiist that 
nought to introduce celi1)acY among the clergy. He was bom at 
Glastonbury, aj>. 925, and died a.d. 988. 



Edgaor thePaoiflQ, was the son of EdmundL AJ>.868— 87& 

B . CBJEF JfSVKMTS. 

Edgab's partiality to the monks was shown by his recaDing 
BiTlTSTAN, whom he appointed to the See of Worcester, 958. In 
the foUowmg year Dunstan was made Bishop of London ; and soon 
afterwards beoune Archbishop of Canterbury. Several monasteries 
were now founded by Edgar, who also erected Gorfe OasUe in 
Dorsetshire, and Oranbome Priory in the same County. By ao 
Older issued in 960, none of the clergy cotdd marry, xn^et pain of 
4epriyation* 

This reign was neyer troubled by any foreign enemy, neither 
did ciyil wars disturb the Idn^om. Edgas protected his do- 
minions from ihe Scots, by nlacmg a powerM army in the nor&. 
Another body of troops in tne w^ kept the Welsh in subjection: 
whilst a fleet of 360 ships prevented any outbreak on the part oJ 
Ibe Danes. The King was held in such high estimation, that not 
only the sovereigns of Wales, but also the JSongs of Scotland aad 
Ireland, paid him submission. Under Edgar, tiie Saxon powec 
in England reached its greatest height, and he soon became 
tJie most absolute monarch of that period. Foreigners were at thifl 
time encouraged to settle in England. 

To rid the country of wolves, he adopted the fdlowing ex- 
pedient: — 

1. A yearly tribute of 300 wolves' heads was demanded firom 
the Welsh, instead of the gold, silver, and cattle, exacted from 
them by Athelstane. 

2. Proclamation of a general ]^ardon was made throughout 
England to all criminals, who, withm a specified time, brought i 
certain number of wolves' tongues in proportion to their offenoesi 
In three years, 900 wolves were thus destroyed, and the whole race 
nearly extirpated, 

Edgab travelled over a part of his kingdom every year, in 
order to see that iustice was administered impartially among iJl 
dasses. He also heard the complaints made against the j^lgei 
and magistrates, who frequently abused their authority. A law 
was enacted, imposing a fine of twenty shillings upon any judge 
•wl^), in ignovance, gave sentence not according to justice. JOT he 
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InowxDgly {Missed an erroneous decision, lie was never afterwarda 
permitted to exercise his functions. 

In this reign weights and measures were regulated. 

This monarch was ostentatious, arrogant, and licentious. He 
-tnsed Ethklwold te be murdered, in order to obtain possession 
at his wife (Elfbida). A nun was forced from her seclusion by 
■file King, who, for this crime, was ordered by Dunstan seyen 
-jfitttf penance, on the following conditions : — 

1. That the King should lay aside his crown. 

3. That he should found a nunnery. 

8. That he should observe a strict &st twice every week. 

4. That he should be very liberal in the distribution of alniB. 

6, That he should frame good laws for the government of his- 
lii^om. 

6. That he should expel the married clergy from their bene- 
iesB and replace them by monks. 

Though Edgab ascended the throne in 958, he was not 
crowned tiU 971, which event took place at Bath. He then pro- 
tteded to Chester, where his barge was rowed oijp the Dee to the 
|riory of St. John by eight tribulary Kings. This last mentioned 
asBunistance is a proof of his ostentatious character. 

Edoab died at the age of 33, and was buried at Glastonbury 
JLbbey. By his wife, Ethelfleda the &ir, he had a son named 
JBdwasd, who afterwards became King ; Ethelbed was the off- 
ipring of his second wife, Elfbida. 

OL CEa:iEBBATED FEBBONB. 

Ekdn, appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, but died while 
goiog to Borne for his pall. 

■ 

Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, the son of an East Anglian 
Dine, was by birth aTagan, but embraced Christianity, on account 
of which he was expelled from his father's house. Having entered 
fte service of an English nobleman, his master had him baptised and 
educated. He entered into orders in the rei^ of Edwabd the 
EiDEB, and was made, by Athelstane, Bishop of Sherborne. 
Wh^EDWABD wished to elect Odd Archbishop oi Canterbury, the 
hkter raised several objections, but at the urgent request of the 
tSng, he afterwards accepted the appointment. Odo was a vigorous 
(JHunpion of tite monka. Died, 959. 
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JESdward the Martyr was the son of Edgar. AJ>. 875— 078» 

B CHXESF EVENTS. 

On the death of Edgab there were two candidates for the 
•throne. A powerful faction was headed by Elfbida^ who wished 
her son Ethelbjed to he made King, while the monks and Dxtkbtah 
referred Edwabd, who, they asserted^ had been nominated hj 
Edgab. Dunstaits influence, however, secured the crown for 
Edwabd. 

When hunting near Gorfe Castle^ the King called to see hia 
•stepmother, who gave him a glass of wme, and instigated one of her 
domestics to stab him while he was drinking it. jPindu^ himself 
wounded, he galloped off, but soon fsunted from the loss of Mood. 
He fell from his horse, and was dragged in the stirrups for a con- 
siderable distance along the road, till he died, 979. 

At the Council of Calne (Wiltshire^, it was decreed that 
the Monks should hold their benefices, 97o. Many synods were 
held, in which it is pretended that the crafby Dunstan wrought 
miracles. 

Ethelred U., the Unready, was the younger son of Edgar, 
by his second wife Elfirida. AJ>.d78— lOia 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

This reign was a yery miserable one, owing to the terriUe 
ravages of the Danes. In order to remove mem from his dominions, 
the feng adopted Ihe following measures, each of which jbiled. — 

1. He paid them lar^e sums of money, which were obtained 
from his subjects by the imposition of a tax called Danegelt^ or 
Dane-money. 

2. By marrying Emma, the beautiful sister of Bighabd H, 
Duke of Normandy, a.d. 1001. 

3. By a general massacre of the Danes, on the festival of St 
Brice, November 13, 1002. 

Gunhilda, sister of Sweyn, "King of Denmark, who had em- 
braced Christianit;^, was put to death by Ethelred's orders, and 
in her dying agonies she declared that England would soon suffer 
for tiiat barbarity. The Danish Prince hearing of the cruelty 
towards his countrymen, and especially to his sister, took signal ven- 
geance. He continually invaded the country, tiU in 1013 Ethelbed 
and his Queen were ob%ed to fly to Normandy. Swbyk was 
prodahned Eing first at Bath, and afterwards in London, but died 
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bout three weeks afterwards at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire. 
ls the coronation of Sweyn is not mentioned by historians, we may 
iirly conclude that it never took place. Sweyn leffc England to 
is son OantttB; but the Saxons refilled Ethelbed. and gave him 
EL their support, so that Canute was compelled to feaye England; 
at on taking his departure he ordered the nands, noses, and ears of 
is Saxon hostages to be cut off. Canute still continued to trouble 
England till the death of Ethelred^ 1016. 

CELEBBATED FEBSONB. 

AelftiCy said to have been the Bishop of Wilton about the 

ear 990, and the Archbishop of Canterbury four years after^ was 

elebrateid as a writer, being the author of homilies, aJLatin grammar^ 

Saxon ^translation of the historical books of the Bible, and other 

rorks. 

Xidmund Iroxudde was the eldest son of Ethelred H. 

AJ>. lOia 

A WABS. 

Several indecisive battles were fought between the Danes 
nder Canute, and the English headed by Edmund ; till at lengtJi 
lie latter agreed to a partition of the kingdom. Canute held the 
orthem provinces ; all the country south of the Thames, the 
rhole of East Anglia, London, and part of Essex, beixu^ assigned to 
iDMUND. Both parties agreed to pay the tax called Dajiegelt» 
IT the support of the Danish fleet. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

About a month after the partition of the kin^om, Edmund 
ras assassinated at Oxford by his two chamberlams^ who were 
istigated b^ the traitorous Edric, Duke of Mercia, Nov. 30, 1016. 
[e VTas buned at Glastonbury. 

Canute was the son of Sweyn, King of Denmark. AJD. 

lOie— 1085. 

A WAB8. 

1. Canute, with the aid of Eabl Godwin and the English, 
efiaated the Vandals, 1019. 

2. Olaus, the Monarch of Norway, was put to fli^Vit.^ «3i\ 
Ianute crovTned kin^ of that country, 1027. 
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3. He marched against tlie Swedes, but the ezpeditioB- was not 
altogether successful, 1035. 

4. Malcolm, King of Scotland, and his nephew, DtrNCAN, 
Bang of Oumherland, were both reduced to a state of vassalage, fi» 
refusing to do homage to the English sovereign. These two rulers 
withheld their obedience on me ground that Oanxjte was a 
usurper. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Ca.nute was converted to Christianiiy on coming to the 
English throne. In order to atone for the many acts of violence 
committed in his younger days, he built several churches ; one d 
^ese buildings was erected over the tomb of Kma Edmund. a]4 
gftve the name of St. Edmund's Buby to the town in which the 
church stood. The King married Emma, widow of Ethelred IL, 
and stipulated that any children he might have by that union 
should succeed to the English throne, 1017. He created lus Gene- 
ral, Godwin, Earl op Kent, 1022. Canute insisted on the pay- 
ment of Peter's pence. Musical notes were invented, 1024. At 
one time the English were heavily taxed by the King, who wished 
to reward his Danish followers. He restored the Saxon customs, 
and protected both the laws and property of his snbj eots ; nor was 
he at aH partial in the administration of justice. In 1030, OAinm 
made a pilgrimage to Home. While on the beach at Southamptoa, 
liis courtiers began as usual to flatter Mm, and even assetrted ^t 
the waves were in subjection to his royal authority. In order to 
put a stop to their flattery, the King requested ms followers to 
place a chair near the water, in' which he seated himself and then 
commanded the billows to stop, and not to wet the feet of their 
sovereign. The waves quicWy rolled over his feet, uipon which he 
administered a sharp rebuke to his courtiers, by informing them 
that 'Hhere was only one Being, the Supreme God, to whom tiie 
waves and wind are in subjection." It is said that Oanutb mmt 
wore a crown afterwards. In this reign, the first regular stendiqgr 
army, since the departure of the Romans, was formed, whieh Ae^ 
called **Hu8-Carls,* or "Household Troops.** The King enacted a 
law, by which he imposed a very heavy fine upon any who shed 
the blood of one of his subjects ; he himself being the first to hrioak 
it, by killing a soldier wMle in a violent passion, paid a fine nine 
times greater than that which he had previously fixed by lav. 
Oanutb died at Shaftesbury, and was buned at Winchester. 

C CELEBBATED FEBSOirS. 

EInotlitifl» and Edsine, Archbishops of Oanterbuxy. 

Edric, the traitor, trho expired on the gallow8| by oxdar of fte \^ 
King. r* 



Wmrokd 1. mm tbe boel of Canute^ by hki ftrtt wifa AJ>. 

1085—1040. 

B CHIEF EVJilM'lU 

On the death of Oanctb, Harold and Hardicanute aspired 
to the throne. According to Canute's marriage contract with 
liocA, the latter ought to na^e sfucceeded. Bj an assembly at OiK- 
fcidy it was agreed to divide the ki^dom ; iLiRDiCANUTE was to 
^ 6V6r the country soxxth of the Thames, while Habold had all 
m proyinces north of that river, with London for his capital. As 
KouoiCANtTTE y^Ba in the north of Europe at the time of his 
AflMNT^s death, Emma and Earl Gobwh)^ governed his portion of the 
^■gdrjm tin he returned. EdWabd and Alfred, Emma's sobs by 
iferafett&o. endeavour^ to enfovee their claims, but without suo- 
-#ML- The lormer hmded at Southampton with ^rty ships, but was 
nposed by his mother, and obliged to return to "Normandy. At 
fie head of 600 foUoweii^ AjLtKED shortly after landed in Kent, 
tiiaice he marched to Guildford, where nearly all his men were 
iMkttl)d; he himself was taken to Ely, where hn eyes were put 
it^ ttid Ms death took place soon afterwards. From his aginty 
KinotD'was caHed Hartfoot. He died at Oxford, and was moried 

€' OBLEBSBATJBSy FBRBOKS. 

i 

XietflM^ Eail of Meroi% who espoused Harold's cause. 
Sllheliiotby Ardibishop of Canterbury, who refused to crown 

WetOLvL 

?,■ 

yiWidttfftTittte Was the son of Canute, by ISttima^ the widow 

oflithelred. AJ>. 1040^104^ 

Bi CHIEF ITTENTS. 

To avenge the death of Alfred, Hardiganute ordered 

tiLD's corpse to be taken out of the ffrave, and cast into the 
es. He oppressed the people with the tax called Danegelt, 
faiient lufl soloiers to destroy the town of Worcoeter, because the 
iiiiabitants had killed two of the tax collectors. The King had 
lis mother and Prince Edward brought from Flanders to reside 
t his Court. 

At the marriage-feast of Towel the Proud, a Dane of note, 
LutoiCANirtE fell to the ground while raising the cup to his lips, 
uk died a £b(W days after at Lambeth. With the dearth, oi -tio^ 
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inoi)arcli, the Danes were banished from the kiiigdom^ in comme- 
moration of which the festival called Hocktides was established, a 
Saxon word denoting ^^ the period of triumphing and scorning/' 

Edward III^ the Confessor, was the second son of 

Ethelred. AJD. 1042—1066. 

A WABS. 

1. MsignuSy King of Norway and Denmark, made an attempt 
upon England; but was alarmed at the fleet wnich Edward as- 
sembled at Sandwich, and declared that he would let Edward 
enjoy his crown in peace, 1044. 

2. By the King's orders, Siward, Duke of Northumberland, 
led an army into Scotland, against Macbeth, the murderer of 
Duncan, whom he slew, and restored Malcolm to the throne, 
1054. 

B CECIEF EVENTS. 

Edward abolished Danegelt. He stripped his mother, 
Emma, of her large treasures, and even compelled her to spend the 
remainder of her life in a convent at Winchester. As a proof of 
Edward's reconciliation with Earl Godwin, and in order to 
gain that nobleman's influence, he married his daughter, Editha. 
Edward founded Westminster Abbejr, and there built his own » 
tomb. The King, who had received ms education in Normandy, ' 
nearly involved the countrv in a civil war, on account of the 
jealousy caused by his predilection for the natives of that country. 
Among the distinguished guests at Edward's court was William, 
afterwards the Conqueror, to whom it is said he promised the 
kingdom. He confined his own Queen in Wherwell nunnery. 
Edward banished Godwin for refusing to punish the people of 
Dover, because they had a conflict with the King's brother-in-law, 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 1051. Edward selected a code of 
laws out of those enacted by the Saxons, Mercians, and Danes, upon 
which it is said that our Common Ijaw is based. By his oraer 
the Saxon laws were translated into Latin. He was the flrst 
monarch that touched for the King's evil, it being supposed in those 
superstitious times that the touch of a King would effect a cure. 
Edward died 1066, and was canonised witn the surname of the 

•« Confessor,* by Pope Alexander HI. 

• J. 

€ CELEBBATED PEBSONS. 

*•* 

Godwin, Earl of Kent, one of the most influential noblemen 

ofbia time, was the son of XJlnoth, a distinguished lord and Q^^ane 1 
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<f Sussex. In the war between the Danes and Vandals, Gk)DWiN 
iras appointed hy Canute leader of the English troops, by whose 
lid he gained a decisive victory over the latter. As a reward for 
this victory, Canute made him Earl of Kent. Alfred, one of the 
sons of Ethelred n., is said to have. been murdered by Godwin, 
who declared upon oath that he was innocent of the cnarge. On 
the death of Canute, he united himself to Hardicanute against 
Harold, and subsequently joined the latter. Shortly after the 
death of Hardicanute, he took part with Edward, to whom he 
give his daughter in marriage. Having raised an unsuccessful 
lebellion a^inst the King, he was jabliged to make his escape to 
Inlanders. He, however, returned to England with strong forces, 
idiich induced Edward to enter into negotiations for peace. 
60DWIN was afterwards restored to his estates. He died suddenly, 
1053. 

The tract of land called the Goodwin or Qodwin Sands, 
opon which many ships have been wrecked, lying off the coast of 
Kent, derived its name from Godwin, to wnom it formerly be- 
kigecL This piece of land was afterwards given to the Monastery 
of St. Augustine at Canterbury ; but owing to the neglect of the 
Abbot in not repairing the wail which defended it against the sea, 
file whole became submerged in the year 1100. 

Siward, Duke of Northumberland, who vanquished Macbeth, 
md died, 1055. 

Bobert» Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Guido Aretino, an Italian Monk, invented musical notes. 

Harold XL was the son of Earl Godwin. AJD. 106a 
A WABS. 

1. Battle of Stanford Bridge, afterwards called Battle 
BHdge, near York; in which Harold defeated his brother, 
TosTi, and Harold Hardrada, both of whom were slain, 1066. 

2. Battle of Hastings, in which Harold was defeated by 
William, Buke of Normandy, October 14, 1066. 

B CHIEF JbSViilNTS. 

The death of Harold ended the Saxon Monarchy, which 
had lasted 600 years. 

CELEBRATED FEBSONS. 

Edgar Atheling, grandson of Edmund Ironside, was the 
kwful heir to the throne. 
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ToBti, the Eing's Inrother^ was slain in the hattle of Staidbrd. 

Horcar . Earl of Northumberland, and Edwin, Eail of Meisia, 
hrothers-in-l^wtotheKing. ^ --"^^ 

Stigand* Archbishop of Oanterbury. 

Eingston-oii-Tliames was the enstomary place for the Coronation of 
Sftzon Monarchs, on which account it was called Kingston, or tibe tovni 
of the King. 

The seven Sazon Bretwaldas were: Ceawlin of Wessex, EUiA of 
Sussex, Ethslbebt of Kent, Edwin of Northumbria, Oswy of Nort^- 
umbria, Redwald of East Anglia. 

England, Ireland, and Scotland were much harassed, hj Danish 
invasions. The Jirst series of these irruptions began in 7S3>. uad e^idwl 
"i^th their defeat by Ethelwulf, 853. Another succession qf Daniyb. 
^iroads began 867, and terminated with their conquest of England^ lOlSf. 
The third series dates from 1020, when they settle in Scotlimd, a£i 
ends 1074, when they again invade England, but are bribed by Williah 
THE CoNQiTEBOB to lesve the kingdom. On the death of EnwAi^we 
Confessor (so called because of his superstitious piety) there were thi^e 
Cusdidates for the thr(»ie: Edgab. Atheling, who was the rightM heir ; 
Habold II., son of Eabl Godwin, who prevailed upon the nebtesgaid 
prelates to make him their king; William, Duke of Komandj, who 
assigned the five following reasons for his claiming the Kngllah crown : 

1. His relationship to Edwabd the Confessor. 

2. The wish expressed by Edwabb en his deathbed^ that Wiiaiam 
should succeed him. 

3. Habold's perjury. 

i. Pbinoe Alfbed's murder. 

5. The expulsion of a Norman Archbishop from the: See o£ Can- 
terbury. 

William had little trouble in collecting an army for the invasMn 
of England, when it was known on the continent that it had the sanc- 
tion of Pope Alexandeb II., who wished the tax of Peter's pence to be 
re-established. 

There were three classes among the Saxons : 

1. The Thanes, or Nobles. 

2. The Georls, who were of low lMrth« 

3. The Slaves, who consisted of crimmal Saxons^ or osn^uered 
Hn'tons, 
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Qtaum delinquents were generally ptmislied bj a pecuniary fine. 
iLfiii a man oomniittedmnrder he was obliged to exonerate himself by 
aying— 

1, The wer to the relatiyes, which n^as considered the value of the 
person's life. 

2. The wite to the King for breaking the laws. 
The estimation of a person's life was as follows : — 

1. The life of a Sing's l^iane was yahied at 1200 shillings. 

). The life of a lower Thane at 600 shillings. 

8. The life of a Ceorl was valued at 200 shillings. 

For the adoiinistration of justice they had the following courts : — 

1. The Hall-mote, in which the lord of a tithinff could punish thievee 
or others with a fine. This court took the name ofHall-motey on account 
tffts b^ held in the Lord's HalL 

SL The FoUMBOte, or The Handred-oonr^ assembled every month, and 
us composed of the landlords of the hundred; the Alderman and 
BUiop of the diocese, being its Presidents. Contracts for the sale of 
M wete made in this court, and such criminals tried as could not be 
faslt with in the Hall-mote. 

9^ The £ftire-mo(e» or The Goonty-eoiirt* which was higher than the 
m pseeeding. It met twice every year, in the early part of May and 
)0toDer, to settle ecclesiastical matters and the rights of the crown. 
Qie pr^idents of the County-court at first, were the Earlderman or 
My and the Biehop, assisted by the Sheriff, whose business was to 
leeiite its decrees, and who ultimately became the Sole President 

4. The Wxtena-gamot, the parliament, a great council of the nation* 
ms held at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. Accompanied by his 
f dbles and Officers, the King presided over this council. Much of the 
msiness transacted in the mtena-gemot or Witan comprised : 

1. The enacting of laws. 

2. The making of grants. 
8. The imposition of taxes. 

4. The trial of state offenders. 

5. The nomination of a successor to the throne. 

To ascertain the innocence or goilt of accused persons, they re- 
Mttedto— 

1. Coiupur^BfciQn. 

2. Ordeal. 

By the first method the criminal was acquitted if a number of per- 
sons would depose, upon oath, their belief in the accused individual's 
innocence. 

Ordeals were either by £re or water. 
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If the accused person could grasp a piece of red-hot iron without 
injury, he was declared innocent ; if he could not he was pronounced 
guilty. 

In the ordeal of water, if the offender was able to place his arm in 
boiling water without injury, or plunge into a river and float without 
any swimming action, he was regarded as innocent. 

The Saxons practised their ordeals under a belief that GrOD would 
work a miracle on behalf of a guiltless man. They had the law of 
Frankpledge, by which neighbours were bound for each other's good 
conduct. 

Gavelkind. — By this law, which is said to have originated with the 
Saxons, the property of any person dying intestate was equally divided 
among the surviving male children. 

Expenses for mending the roads, keeping the royal castles, and 
fitting out military expeditions for the defence of the country, were 
defrayed by imposing a land-tax, which was called ** Trinoda Kecessitas." 
Danegelt was the first direct land tax known in England. 

During the Saxon period water-mills were introduced ; till then com 
waa ground by handmills. 

Canttte the Great was the most powerful monarch of his time in 
Europe; being King of England, Denmark, Norway, and part of 
Sweden. 

The law of Primogfenitiire did not prevail among the Anglo-Saxons ; 
a father divided his property among his children, and often bequeathed 
the largest share to his youngest son. The Anglo-Saxons were an 
agricultural people, and were very fond of eating and drinking. 

Division of the Sofl. — Land belonging to the general commonality, was 
called FoUdand, that is, the land of the folk or people. It could be let 
out for a term, but at the expiration of that term, it reverted to the 
State. 

Bocland. — Land parcelled out to private individuals, was called 
Boclandy that is, land held by hoc, charter, or deed. This species of 
tenure is the origin of our modem fireeholds. 

"We may remark that the priests of this period were not ashamed of 
working in gold, silver, iron, lead, and jewels. Dtjnstan, who acquired 
so great a celebrity, was the best blacksmith, brazier, and goldsmith in 
his day. The Anglo-Saxon ladies were remarkable for their spinning, 
embroidery, weaving, and dyeing. 
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A LIST OF THE KlTSraS AND QUEEll^S 

OF EKGIiAll^D. 



KOBMAN UNB. 



Bom. 



WWiam I., the Conqueror ...1027 

William II., Ruflw 1067 

Heniy L, Beauclerc 1070 



Began 
to ■ 

BeigB. 
1066 
1087 
1100 



To Whom MaMed. wT 

yMn. 

Matilda of Flandera 21 , 

Unmarried 13 . 

Matilda of Scotland 85 , 

Adelaia of Louvain. 



Stephen Blois 1105 ... 1185 Matilda of Boulogne ,...19 
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LINE OP PLANTAGBNET. 



Henry II., Flantagenet 1138 ... 1154 

RidiardL, CoeurdeLion 1157 ... 1189 

John Sansterre or Lackland 1167 ... 1199 



Henry III., Winchester 1207 ... 1216 

Edward L, Longshanks 1239 ... 1272 

Edward II., Caernarvon 1284 ... 1307 

Edward III., Windsor 1312 ... 1327 

Bi^hard II., 9ordeai» 1367 ... 1377 



Eleanor of Onienne 35 ... 57 

Berongaria of Navarro 10 ... 41 

Earl Montague's Daughter.. .17 ... O 

Isabella of Angouleme 

Avisa of Gloucester 

Eleanor of Provence 56 ... «• 

Eleanor of Castile 35 ... 0S 

Mary of France 

Isabella of France 20 ... 4& 

Philippa of Hainault 50 ... 65 

Ann of Bohemia 22 ... 99 

Isabella of France 



HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Henry IV., Bolingbroke 1866 ... 1399 MaryBohun 14 

Joanna of Navarre 

Henry v., Monmoutii 1388 ... 1413 Catherine of Prance 9 

Henry VI 1421 ... 1422 Margaret of Aujou 39 
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HOUSE OF YORK. 

Edward IV., Earl of March...l441 ... 1461 Elizabeth Woodville 22 ... tf 

Edward V, 1470 ... 1483 Unmarried 2m. ... IS 

lUfihard III., C^ok-back 1450 ... 1483 AnnNeviUe 2 ... 8^ 



TUDOR LINE. 
Thk Hoxtseb of Yobk and Lancastbr United. 



Henry VIL, Tudor 1456 

Henry VIII., (Defender of 1491 
the Faith) 



Edward VI 1537 

Lady Jane Grey 1637 

Maijr the bloody 1516 

JSUabetb, the maiden 1588 



• •• 

• •t 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• tt 



1485 Elizabeth of York 24 ... 

1509 Catherine of Arragon 88 ... 

Anne Boleyn ; 

Jane Seymour 

Ann of Cleves 

Catherine Howard 

Catherine Parr 

1547 Unmarried 6 ... 

1553 Lord Guilford of Dudley ...lOd.... 

1553 PhiUp, King of Spain 5 ... 

1558 Unmarried 46 ... 
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UKB OF BTUABT. 

Bigtii B«i«n- 

to Ta whoM ll«nrl«d. M 

neigB. yeaz*. d'tlb 

- ■ 80 

M 



^ 



femes I., flolomon 1S06 ... 1003 Ann of Denmark 22 

Charles L, the Martyr 1600. ... 1626 Henrietta of France 24 

Commonwealth "befop. 1649 lasted 11 

Qhatles n.. Merry llonarcik 1680 ... 1660 Oatlierine of Portngal 24 

JtflMsII, , 1683 ... 1686 Anne Hyde. 4 

Maria d'Este of Modena 

mfflamin.. Orange 1650 ... 1689 Mary, Dan^iterof Jame8n.l3 

Anne, the Qood 1605 ... 1702 Oeoige of Denmark 12 

LINB OF HANOYEB OB BRUNSWICK. 

Qeoige I., Ouelph 1660 ... 1714 Sophia of Zell 12 

Qeoxge XL 1688 ... 1727 Wilhelmina of Anapach 33 

deatgellL .....1738 ... 1760 Charlotte of Mecklenbnrgh 60 

ieavgelV., 1762 ... 1820 Caroline of Brunswick 10 

William lY., Claurence 1766 ... 1830 Adelaide of Saxe-Melningen 7 

Vi^zia , 1819 ... 1837 Albert of Saxe-Gotha — 
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68 

52 
49 



67 
77 
8» 
68 
71 



THE TSrOVMMSr UNB. 

WiUiam I. "waa the illegitimate son of Diike Bobert» of 

ITormandy. AJ>. 1066—1067. 

1. Battle of Hastings, between Harold n. and William^ 
for the crown of England. William was victorious, 1060. 

3. WiLUAM enters Scotland, and compels Malcolm to do 
homage for having invaded England, 1072. 

3. The Idng attacked the Castle of Gterberoi, to punish his 
son RoBKBTy who had taken up arms against him, 1077. 

4. William commenced war with Philip I., King of FranoS) 
loecause the latter had uttered a few rude words about nim, 1087. 

B CHIEF "EVJESSfTB. 

WiLUAM was crowned at Westminster Abbey on Christmas-* 
iajy 1066. Soon after this event, the odious tax, Danegelt» was 
ininposed liy i^ojal authoritjr^ J067, 
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The E[ing appointed his half-brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux^ 
and William Fitz-Osborne, to govern the country during his 
absence on the continent. Their injustice towards the English 
caused an insurrection, which William, after his return, succe^ed 
in putting down, 1067. 

The sons of S wetn. King of Denmark, and Edgar Atheuno, 
with other Saxons, slew the Norman garrison at York, but they 
were defeated by William, who in revenge^ laid waste the country 
between the Humber and the Tyne, 1069. 

Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, was deposed by the King, 
who placed in the See Lanfrang, an Italian. The French language 
instead of the English now began to be used in courts of law, 1070. 

The King, aided by three legates sent by Pope Alexander 
n., deprived tne Saxon prelates of their benefices, and put foreignen 
in their places, 1071 

William permitted the payment of Peter's pence, but de- 
clined doing homage to the Pope, 1076. 

During this reign the insurrections were numerous, especially 
in the North and West of England, all of which the King quelled. 

The Feudal System was developed, Domesday-Book com- 
piled, Curfew Bell established, the Cinque Forts fortified, West- 
minster National School founded, and the Tower of London erected 
for state prisoners ; the Courts of Chajicery and Exchequer were 
established ^ the Lord Chief Justice and Justices of the Peace were 
appointed. 

The New Forest (Hampshire) was made ; the Forest and 
Ghime Laws, Surnames, and the punishment of beheading were 
introduced; William built Battle Abbey, to commemorate his 
victory at Hastings. The Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey^ 
Alderi^ey, and Sark, being part of William's Duchy of Norman- 
dy, were added to England. 

William's death resulted jfrom a bruise which he received 
while burning the town of 13'antes. His horse's feet coming in con- 
tact with some hot embers, the animal plunged with great violence, 
causing the King to hurt himself against the pommel of his saddle. 
He died shortly afterwards, at the Abbey of St. Gervais, Sept. 9, 
1087, and was buried at St. Stephen's, Caen. 

C CETiTTRBATED FEBSOKS. 

Stigand, a Saxon prelate, much esteemed by Edward the 
Confessor, became in 1052 Archbishop of Canterbury. William re- 
fused to be crowned by Stigand, who was at that time suspended 
fy- the Pope, on the ground of his being an intruder into the See of 
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Oanterbury — ^Robert, the former primate, never having heen ca- 
nonically deprived. Notwithstanding the sentence of suspension, 
Stiqand continued to exercise arcmepiscopal functions till 1070, 
when he was stripped of his honours and committed to prison, where, 
it is said, he died. 

Lanfiranc, Prior of the A.hbey of Bee (Normandy), came to 
England with William, hy whom he was appointed to succeed 
3TIGAND as Archhishop of Oanterhury. Canter hury Cathedral was 
re-built hy Lanfranc, who also founded several churches and 
liospitalfi. He was a learned man and the author of several religious 
woSs. Bom at Pavia (Italy), 1005; died 1089. 

Aldred, Archhishop of York, hy whom Harold II. and 
WuAjIAM. I. were crowned. He is said to have heen the first 
^iglish Bishop that visited Jerusalem. Died 1069. 

Ingulpliy Abbot of Croyland (Lincolnshire), and Secretary to 
iJie King, wrote the "History of Croyland Abhey.'' (1030—1109). 

19^altheo£ a Saxon Nohleman, to whom William's niece, 
Judith, was married. Having joined two Norman Earls in a con- 
spiracy against the King, he was hetrayed by his own wife, and 
azecuted, 1075. 

"ELer&wajpdt "England's Darling,'* through whom the Saxons 
maintained their independence for a long time in the Island of Ely. 

Sdwin, Earl of Mercia, reheUed against William, hut was 
betrayed by his followers, and slain by the Normans while in the 
act of mftlfiTig his escape to Scotland, 1071. 

Edgar Atheling, being the grandson of Edmund Ironside, 
was the lawful heir to the Eng^lish throne. He submitted to the 
Oonqueror, from whom he received a pension, and is said to have 
liyed at Rouen (France). This Prince was created Earl of Oxford 
by Harold H., which was confirmed by William. 

Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, married Margaret, 
sister of Edgar Atheling. He invaded England, and was slain 
near Alnwick Castle, 1093. 



William II. was the third son of William I. 

A.D. 1067— UOO. 

A WABS. 

1. Desirous of placing Robert, Duke of Normandy, on the 
throne^ Odo, Bishop of JBajeux, William, Biah^o^ oi vyvc^m^ 
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BocFES, Earl of Shrewslmiy, asslBted by other barons, fonned a 
ocngpiiacy against the King, hat he suppressed it and confiscated 
tbe estates of most of the conspirators, 1C^7. 

2. In 1090 William invaded the dominions of his horotlier in 
Normandy, but through the influence of the nobles on both sides, 
hostilities terminated m the ^eaty of Caen^ by which it was agxeea 
1^1^ if either of the two brothers died without heirs, the surviyor 
sliould govern both countries, 1091. 

^ Henrt^ being annoyed at his brothers^ Bobest and 
WiLUAM, for Ignoring him in the treaty of Caen, withdrew to the 
fortress of Mount St. Michael, and made incursions uponNcHrman- 
4y. Here he was besieged by his brothers^ and Uirough want of 
water soon compelled to surrender, 1091. 

i. BoBERT and William having returned to England, under- 
took an expedition against Scotland, and obliged Malcolm Ganmowb 
to do homage to William, and cede Cumberland to England, 1091. 

6. Malcolm Oanmore, King of Scotland, invaded England^ 
bat being attacked by Bobert Mowbrat near Alnwick, Northum" 
berlflmd, both he and his son were slain, 1093. On heaiing of the 
deaths of her husband and son, Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atorling, was taken ill, and in three days expired. 

6. The First Cinisade was undertaken by various European 
pfinoes to rescue Falestixie^ or the Holy iMnd, from the Mafax>- 
metans. The cause of this war was the bad treatment whieh 
Christian plgrims, going to the tomb of our Saviour at Jerusalem, 
received from the Mahometans, 1096. 

7. Magnus, King of Norway, having reduced the Isle of Man 
ind the Orkneys, made an attack upon Anglesea, but he was vt^ 
pulsed by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 1098. It is worthy of reniail^ 
t)iat tUe SoandinaviaiiB from this time made no fiirthw attempt 
upon SnglaiicL 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

On arriving in England, William Bupus, aided by Eado, 
High Treasurer, proceeded in the following manner : — 

1. He seized the fortresses of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings. 

2. He secured the royal treasures at Winchester, which 
amounted to £60,000, besides the plate hnd jewels. 

3. His next step was to deliver his father^s letter to Laitfranc, 
which authorised that prelate to crown him instead of BoberT| 

who Md a prior claim to the English throne. William was crowned, 
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ig SO years of aoe, at Westminster, by Archlnslxop Lanfbavc, 
. 26, 1087, just 17 days after his &thei^s death. 

After the death of Lanfrang, in 1089, William appropriated 
rerenuee of the see of Oanterhory till 1091, when a severe iH^ 
) Ixrought him to his senses, in cossequence of which he pre^ 
ed upon Anselh^ abbot of Beo^ to accept the Ajchbiahopric. 

A great part of London was burnt down, 1092. 

To improve his revenues, William ordered aU the lands to be 
reyed, and Domesday Book to be corrected. He induced the 
jplish to aid him a^;ainst his brother Bobbbt and the Norman 
DOS by fail promises, which he never fulfilled; but instead 
reo^ extorted heavy fines from his subjects. After appointing 
SELM to the see oi Canterbury, he deprived him of its tempox- 
ies, while his continued disputes with, that prelate caused tiie 
ar to leave the kingdom, 1(^3. 

RoBmT MowBBAY, EktI of Northumberland, having rendered 
LLIAM signal service, and feelmg that he had not been sufficiently 
'a^ed foi^ what he had done, raised arebeMon against him, and 
k refuge in Bamborough Castle, Northumberland. Mowbha't 
0^ captured, was confined in Windsor Castle, where he remained 
EiMDer for 30 ye^rs^ 1095. 

For furthering the Crusade, which was first projected by 
FBtt the Hermit, Pope Ubban H. sunmioned a council of au 
dons, at Clermont^ in Auvergne, 1095, and in the following 
X HoBEBT, in order to raise money for joining in this holy War, 
r^aged to William, for five years, the Duchy of Normandy tor 
DtX) marks. 

The Duke of GhriENNB and Poitiebs also mortgaged his 
lies to William, and joined the Crusade, 1099. JeruMilem was 
en by the Crusaders in 1099, and Godfbey of Bouillon elected 
first King. 

The sea overflowed the coast of Kent, sweeping away numbers 
people and cattle, while the tract of land thus covered wilh 
ter received the name of Goodwin Sands, because it formerly 
onged to Godwin, Earl of Kent, 1100. 

RuFUS built Westminster Hall, a bridge over the Thames, and 
''all round the tower. 

William's death was caused by the shot of an arrow, whioh 
is said to have received while hunting in the New Foresti 
gust 2f 1100 } and his remains were buiiod at^mOckfifi^et. 
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CEILEBBATED FEBSONS. 



Gk>dfr ey of Bouillon, a French knight and one of the leaders 
in the Crufiades. * After Jerusalem had been taken from, the Turks 
he was made its first King. (1060—1100). 

Balph Flambard, the Kin^s chief minister, by whom he was 
greatly agisted in extorting money from his subj^ts. Aa a reward 
tor his nefarious services. William, shortly before his death^ made 
him Bishop of Durham, 1099. 

OdOy Bishop of Bayeux, maternal brother of WnxiAM the 
Conqueror, and uncle to the King, was imprisoned by the former 
in Normandy for aspiring to the Popedom, 1082. On being li- 
berated, he entered into a conspiracy against KuFUS for placing 
BoBERT, Duke of Normandy, on the English throne y but being 
nnsuccessful he was banished the kingdom, 1087. 

Anselm, created Archbishop of Canterbury b^ William, 
whose oppressions he resisted. Having thereby fallen into disgrace 
he thought it prudent to leave the kmgdom, but was restored to 
the Archbishopric on the accession of Henry in 1100. Anselm 
was bom at Aosta, in Piedmont, 1033, and died at Canterbury, 1109. 

Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, said hj some historians to 
have accidentally shot the King while hunting in the New Forest. 

Peter the Hermity a French monk, was bom at Amiens, in 
Picardy. Having made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he saw 
with great indignation the cmel manner in which the Christians 
were treated by the Turks, or Mahometans. On his return to 
Europe, Peter conunimicated the state of the Christians in Pales- 
tine to Pope Urban H., by whom he was authorised to preach 
the First Crusade throughout Christendom. He was engaged in 
the siege of Jerusalem, 1099, on which occasion he displayed great 
Talour, and after its capture was made Yicar-General. Died 1115. 



Henry I. was the youngest son of William L 

A.D. 1100—1186. 



WABS. 



1. Henry's elder brother Kobebt having a prior claim to the 
throne, invaded England ; but an agreement was eventually made 
Hbat Robert should receive 3,000 marks a year and give up his 
pretensiona to the English crown, 1101. 
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2. Through Robert's had government, Henry invaded Nor- 
idy, and at Tinchebrai finally defeated his hrother, 1106. 
}ERT was taken prisoner, hrought to England, and confined in 
•difT Castle, Gflamorffanshire, where he remained twenty-eight 
•s, and died, 1135. Snortly after Bobebt's defeat^ the Duchy 
9'orinajidy was united to England. 

3. Robert's son William, assisted hy Louis VI. of France, 
^DWiN, Earl of Elanders, and Fule, of Anjou, made an unsuc- 
ful attempt to regain Normandy, 1116. 

4. Battle of Brenville, in which Henry defeated Louis, 

CHIEF EVENTS. 

On the death of Rufus, Henry seized the royal treasures at 
achester, and was crowned at Westminster hy Maurice, Bishop 
jondon, August 5, 1100. To win the affections of his people, he 
ated a charter, in which he promised : — 

1. To govern hy the laws of Edward the Confessor. 

2. To remove some of the hurdens of the feudal system. 

3. To return to the Church its immunities, and to refrain from 
Ing the henefices as they hecame vacant. 

Li order to strengthen himself on the throne, Henry married 

TILDA, also called ''the good Queen Maud," daughter of 

lcolm, T^iTig of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Athelino, the 

of the Saxon princes. During this reign Woodstock Park was 

. out. Rents now hegan to he paid in money instead of in kind. 

Henry aholished the Curfew, and altered several of the laws 
cted hy his father. His son William, heir apparent to the 
5^1ish throne, was drowned, at the age of eighteen, on returning 
n Normandy, where he had heen taken to receive the homage 
the Barons, and with him perished 140 nohlemen, and some 
ies of distinction. The fatal calamity was caused through the 
)xication of the captian and crew, who ran the vessel upon a 
k. The only one who escaped was a hutcher of Rouen, named 
BOLD, Nov. 25, 1120. The King left his crown to his oidy 
itimate child, Matilda. The order of Knights Templars 
i established, 1118. Henry was married to Adelais, daughter 
Geoffrey, Duke of Louvain, 1121. Weights, measures, and 
mge were regulated ; while the yard measure is said to have 
n taken from the length of Henry's arm. 

A colony of Flemings, who fixed their abode at Worsted, 
r Norwicn, were the &n3t to introduce the mami&jctvuL^ ^1 
>llen stuff. 
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Stealing was first made a oapital oftooa The Thames 
was dry for tliree days, 1114. 

Pope Gauxtus XL ccmvoked tlie Ftrst Iiatwaa Counell 
1128. 

Tlie first arched bridge, called Bow Bridge on aceouot of ito 
shape, was huilt over the Lea, near Stratford, 1130. 

During this reign the different states of the kingdom wets 
summoned by Henrt to meet at Winchester; and this meeting is 
lepcesented by some historians as the "Firat Parliament. 

Henrt died from eating too many lampreys (a kind of eel), at 
the Castle of Lyon, Normandy. His remains were conveyed to 
England, and buried in the aboey of Beading (Berks.), of whidi 
he was tiie founder, Dec. 1, 1135. 



C CELEBBATED TIS^SBONB* 

Anselm* Archbishop of Oanterbury, mentioned in the pre* 
ceding reign, was restored to his office 1;^ Henry. 

Simeon of Durham, a learned monk who taught IV&tfav- 
maties at Oxford, and wrote a histoir of £n^and from ^6 to 
1130. He was also the author of a histoiy (^ Ihirham Cathedn^ 
called "Historia Ecdesiae Dunhehnensis.'' (1061—1131). 

Oderieus VitaUs^ a monk of St. EuroM's, Normaoidy, authptf 
of an Ecclesiastical histoiy, in thirteen books, in which are found 
many particulars relating to our history. (1075 — 1132). 

William of Halmesbury, a learned monk of the Moilasterf 
ef Malmesbury (Wilts^), whose farther was of Norman and fan 
Brother of English extraction. He was the author of '^ The ^stoifr 
oi the Kings of Engird," <<The History of the Prelates of Engknd^ 
and other works; and he is considered one of the most vexaeicMB 
and impartial of the early writers. (1096 — 1150). 

Eadmer, an English historian, wrote the lives of Archhiahop 
Anselm, St. Dunstan, &c. His chief work, however, is the 
^ Historia Novorum,'' or '^ History of his own times." Died 11^ 

Slta^tephen, captain of the vessel in which Prince WlLL^kH 
perished. 

William, son of Bobert Courthosb, T^as mortally woun- 
dedatAloat, in FkndeiSj 1127. 



tophen. Earl of BloiSy was the youngest son of Adela» 
daughter of the Conqueror. AJ>. U35 — ^1164. 

\. WABS. 

1. Battle of the Standard, so called from a higli oruoiflx 
hich the English carried, was fought at 19'orthallerton, York- 
ire. In this encounter, Stephen's forces, led by Thurstan, 
rchhishop of York, defeated David I., King of Scotland, who had 
vaded Northumberland in support of his niece Matilda. On 
is occasion more than 12,000 Scots were slain, Aug. 22, 1188. 

2. Matilda, aided by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, her natural 
■other, invaded England, 1139. This occasioned a civil war, 
iring which the people were plundered by the nobles, the lands 
ft uncultivated, and all parties were in consequence oppressed by 
severe £Etmine. 

3. Battle of Inn coin, between the forces of Matilda, and 
.ose of Stephen, in which the latter was defeated, made prisoner, 
id conveyed to Bristol Castle, in which he was detained about 
ne months. Feb. 2, 1141. 

4. Matilda held Oxford, where she was besieged hjr the 
iDgf and compelled through want of provisions to leave the Castle, 
BC 20, 1142. As there was snow on the ground, Matilda and 
nee knights dressed themselves in white, and thus, unobserved by 
rEFHEirs sentinels, effected their escape at midnight, and fled to 
rallingford. Oxford capitulated the next day. 

5. War with Henby, son of Matilda, which resulted in the 
reaty of Winchester, by which it was stipulated that Stephen 
Lonld reign for life, and be succeeded by Henby, Nov. 7. 1153. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Stephen was crowned at Westminster Abbey by Corboil, 
rchlnshop of Canterbury, Dec 26, 1135 ; and his title to the 
rone was confirmed by the Pope. That he might secure the 
own which he had gained as a usurper, Stephen granted a 
barter, containing the following privileges : — 

1. The Barons obtained permission to fortify old castles, build 
w ones, and also to hunt in their own forests. 

2. The Clergy were allowed to fill up their vacant benefices. 

3. The people were to enjoy the laws of Edward the Confoawn^ 
35. 

6 ■ ■ -^, 
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Stephen abolished the tax Danegelt. After he was made 

Srisoner, the people hecame di^^usted with Matilda's conduct, 
eposed her, and placed him on the throne. During the civil wars, 
Nottingham, Winchester, and Worcester were burnt. A great part 
of London, from Aldgate to St. Paul's Church, was destroyed by 
fire, 1136. 

Stephen converted the Tower into a royal residence, and in 
this reign sugar was imported. 

Pope Innocent n. summoned the Second Iiateran CoxLncil« 
1139. 

Under the auspices of Louis VU. of France, and Conrad of 
Germany, the Second Crusade was preached by St. Bernabd, 

Queen Matilda founded St. Catherine's Hospital, 1148. 

The Cathedral of Rochester, the City oi York, including the 
Cathedral and thirty-nine churches, and the City of Bath, were 
burnt down, 1137. 

England suffered from a severe fiajnine, 1150 — 1151. 

Stephen died of Colie, at Canterbury, where he had gone to 
have an interview with the Earl of Flanders, Oct. 25, 1154 ; and 
was buried by the side of his wife Maud, and son Eustace, in the 
Abbey of Faversham, Kent, which he had founded. 



C CELESBB^TED "PISBBONQ. 

Matilda^ or Maud^ daughter of Henby L. was the rightful 
heir to the English throne. On the death of ner first husband, 
Henby IV. of Germany, she married Geoffbby Plantaqbnot, 
Earlof Anjou, by whom she had a son, afterwards Henby U. of 
England. In accordance with the wishes of the late King, Ma- 
tilda claimed the crown ; but was opposed by Stephen, and being 
defeated, she ultimately fled to the Continent. 

Bobert» Earl of Gloucester, was the natural brother of 
MATniDA, and her chief supporter against Stephen for the crown 
of England. Died 1146. 

Thiirstan, Archbishop of York, by whom the English forces 
were led at the battle of the Standard, 1138. 

Henry of Huntingdon^ Canon of Lincoln and Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, wrote a History of England to the year 1154, and 
also a Latin work, called " Contempt of the World,''^ (1100—1168). 

Vacarius, said to have been the first Professor of Canon Law 
is the University of Oxford. 
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TCEMAKKfl. 

According to modem notions as to the right of succession, all tht 
orman JEings of England were usurpers. 

William's success in the conquest of England, may, in a great 
easure, be ascribed to the want of a competent man to lead the Anglo- 
ixons, after the death of Habold and his two brothers at the Battle 
Hastings. During the reign of the Conqueror, a change was made 
the law, by which the Ecclesiastical and Civil jurisdictions were se- 
rrated. All the proceedings in the King's Court were conducted in the 
orman lanffuaee, because William's Justiciaries were comparatively 
norant of English. 

Trial by Jury. — Some historians inform us that this mode of deter- 
ining the innocence or guilt of an offender, originated in the time of 
LFB£D the Great, and was abolished in the reign of William the Con- 
leror, who substituted in its place Trial by Single Combat This state- 
ent is rejected by others, who strenuously deny the existence of Trial 
J Jury during the Anglo-Saxon period. The confusion on this subject 
ridently arises from the want of a proper distinction between the 
ufUmt and modem mode of Trial by Jury. In the former, the Jury- 
len determined the merits of the case from their own personal know- 
dge, and, therefore, were virtually witnesses ; but in the latter, the 
srdict is anived at, not by personal knowledge, but through the testi- 
lony of others, wMch is brought forward during the process of the 
ial. The absence, therefore, of all previous personal knowledge of 
le merits of the case would have disqualified a manfrom becoming a 
iryman among the Anglo-Saxons : while the same absence of that 
D^wled^ woSld rather be a reeJmmendation for his serving on a 
mdem jury. The exact time when the ftmctions of witnesses and 
uymen were separated and establi^ed, has not been ascertained. The 
ni instance oi the practice is found in the twenty-third year of the 
dgn of Edward 111. 

LiFory of Seisin consisted in-^ 

1. Delivering up the possession of lands and tenements. 

2. Belease from wardship. A person was put in corporal posses- 
on of a freehold by being furnished with the ring, latch, or key of the 
Mr ; or if land, a turf or twig was delivered to Imn. 

Cong^ d' ^lire. — ^This is the King's licence empowering a Dean and 
hapter to elect a Bishop. 

Tlie Forest Laws were so stringent, that any one who killed a deer 
ad his eyes plucked out or one of his hands cut off. 

Pmrvejanee. — This was the royal prerogative or right by which the 
ing had authority to buy provisions and necessaries at an apprised 
line, in piefercnce to his subjects and without the owner's consent. 
; alBO empowered him to seize horses, carriages, &c. Purve^osic^^^^ 
itroduced into England at the time of the Coiiq;ae8t. 
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Cnrftw, or Cover-fire bell, was tolled every night abont eight o'clock, 
when the English were obliged to extinguish all lights. 

Domesday Book was compiled by order of William the Conqueror. 
It consists of two volumes, and contains an account of all the Isuids of 
England, except Cumberland, Westmoreland, Northumberland, and 
Durham. The value of each man's property, and the number of inhabi- 
tants upon it, are specified. To carry out the feudal system properly, 
the King required tnis knowledge. 

The Anglo-Norman Kings reduced most of the population of Eng- 
land to a slavish condition, which was called 'Alienage. 

While England was under the government of the Saxons, the CeorU 
or Freemen held a middle rank between the Thanes and the Serfs, but 
the Normans reduced the Ceorls to a level with the Serfs, both of whom 
subsequently became the Norman IHlleins. According, however, to 
Domesday Book, some of the Ceorls were allowed to enjoy their fteedom 
and retain their land. In this monument of antiquity we find the fol- 
lowing classes of persons specified : — 

1. Horman Barons. 

2. Saxon Thanes. 

8. Socmamu, or Socmen, who .were small land-owners. 
4. "^Ueins, who were divided into two classes : — 

1. Villeins regarcUmt, who occupied land, but could be sold 

with it. 

2. VUkjfns in gross, who were slaves, and the property of their 

masters. 

Feudalism. — ^The ^rm of this system we find among the Saxons, 
but its development in England is justly ascribed to the Conqueror. 
The letting out of huda on condition of Military Service constitutes the 
essence of the feudal system. The term is derived from feud or feod, 
meaning a piece of land. 

In this system all lands were owned by the King, who divided 
them among his Norman Barons. The Barons subdivided their lands 
among the Saxon Thanes, whom the Normans called Franklins, The 
Thanes or Franklins sublet these lands to their vassals, but with a clear 
understanding that in every case the inferior should serve his superior 
in time of war. If, for instance, the King waged war, he would demand 
military service from the Barons, who held their lands immediately 
from him as their superior lord. The Barons in like maimer required 
military service from the Franklins, who held lands under them. The 
Franklins in the same way demanded military service from tbeir vassals. 
So the King summoned the Barons ; the Barons, the Franklins ; and 
the Franklms, their vassals. As William I. divided England into 
about 60,000 p^rts among his Norman Barons, on condition that eadi 
Biux)n, who received a part, should furnish him in time of war with a 
Izoi^se-soldier properly equipped, he would have from that source alone 
60,000 borse-solaieTs reaidy for active service. 
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In the feudal system the superior was called the liege lord ; the 
snant, a liege man ; the land, a liege fee. 

The word liege is derived from the Latin ligare, to bind, because 
le vassal was hound to serve his lord, while the lord was under obliga- 
on to protect his vassal 

Those who held lands immediately from the King were called 
BoantB-in-Gapite, or Tenants-in-Chief. The lands which were not ob- 
ged to render service to a superior lord, but which might be taxed for 
le public defence, were designated AUodial, to distinguish them from 
le feudal lands. 

The ceremonies connected with feudalism were : — 

1. Homage, in performing which, the vassal, on bended knees and 
ireheaded, promised service to his lord. 

2. The Oath of Feally, by which the promise was confirmed upon 
ith. 

3. Investitore, which consisted in the lord's putting his vassal in 
DBsession of the land. 

The Bevenne of the Anglo-Norman Kings was derived from the 
allowing sources : — 

1. The rents of the erown-lands, which were generally paid in kind, 
id were used chiefly for the support of the King's household. 

2. Tallages, which were heavy taxes levied at the King's pleasure 
pon the inhabitants within the royal demesne. 

8. Danegelt, which was levied for some time without any just causes 

4. Eseuage or Scntage. — Those Tenants-in-Capite ,who failed to 
imish the King with a soldier for every knight's fee were obliged to 
ay him a certain sum of money instead, and this was called Eseuage 
rScutage. 

5. Rdieft. — ^This was a fine paid by an heir to his lord on succeeding 
) hiajief or Umd, It was the same as the Saxon heriot. 

6. Frimer Seisin, or one year's profits of the land, was an extra 
dief claimed by the King on the death of a Tenant-in-Capite, provided 
tie heir was of age. 

7. AHffliatinin — ^When a tenant transferred his fief or land to another, 
fine upon the Alienation was paid. 

8. Escheat (probably from the Latin cadere, to fall, to happen), 
'as any fief or Icmd which fell to the superior lord in consequence of 
ie tenant having no heir to succeed him. 

9. Forftitctre. — ^This resulted from the tenant's failing in duty to his 
ird or the state. 

10. Aids. — These Aids were taxes demanded from the tenants by 
leir lord under special circumstances. The three principal wec^*. — 

1. To ransom the lord when a prisonei!^ 
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2. To marry his eldest dangliter. 

3. To make his eldest son a knight. ^ 

11. Wardships, by which the tenant's person dnring his minority 
was under the care of the lord, who received the profits of his estate. 

12. Marriage. — ^While the female ward was under age, the lord could 
provide her with a husband ; but on her refusal to accept him, she was 
obliged to forfeit a sum equal to that which he might have procured by 
the marriage. 

William I. suffered much from dissensions among his own 
children, whose disobedience, it is said, was encoura^d by the Queen. 
The Conqueror had promised his continental dominions to his son 
BoBERT, provided his invasion of England succeeded. Failing, how- 
ever, to keep his word, Robert became discontented, and, therefore^ 
took up arms against his father. During the Conqueror's last iUness, 
he confessed that he had no right to the English throne except what he 
had jgained by the sword. 

HiLDEBRAND, the Popc, insisted that William should do homage 
for the crown of England ; this the King rejected, asserting that none 
of his predecessors ever rendered homage to the Pope. He also pro- 
hibited the English bishops from attenmng a council which had been 
summoned by that Pontiff'. At Salisbury, William I. received the 
fealty not only of the Tenants-in-Capite, but also of their tenants, 
which was a departure from the custom of the continent, 1085. 

The Normans or Norsemen were Scandinavians, who became very 
formidable enemies to France in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the 
year 912, Charles the simple could only satisfy them by ceding a 
portion of his territory, whicn after them was called Normandy. At the 
time ^ese Normans settled in France, their chief was the great Nor* 
wegian Sea Kin^, Bollo, from whom descended William the Conqueror. 
Charles the Simple gave his daughter in marriage to Rollo, who^ 
embracing Christianity, was baptised under the name of Robert, and 
became the first Duke of Normandy. The mother of William I. was 
Harlotta, a tanner's daughter. 

The most remarkable event in the reign of William II. was the 
commencement of the Crusades or Holy Wars. There were altogeth^ 
eight Crusades, which extended over a period of nearly 200 years, from 
1095 to 1291, during which it is supposed that more than 3,000,000 
Europeans perished m the East. These wars were termed CrvsadeSy 
because those who were enj^iged in them wore a red cross on the right 
shoulder of their coats. Their motto was, "It is God's Will." Hw 
leading men in the Crusades were, Robert, Duke of Normandy ; Godfiray of 
Bouillon ; Robert, Earl of Flanders ; Baldwin, Earl of Hainault ; Hugh of 
Yermandois ; Raymond of Toulouse ; Stephen of Chartres ; Bdhemond of 
Tarentum, and his nephew Tancred. 

The Knights Templars were a religious military order, first instituted 
at Jerusalem for protecting pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. 
Tbejr were denominated Templars {rom «ii tt^axtment of the palace of 
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lLDWIK II., in Jerusalem, near the Temple. This order, through 
) alleged viciousness of its members, was suppressed by the Council of 
enne, 1312. 

Origin of the Stoart Family. — Malcolm, King of Scotland, had tb 
neral called Walter, whom he appointed Steward or Master of his 
osehold, as a reward for his signsd services. From this individual 
■ang the family of the Stxtabts, who long wielded the sceptre both . 
3r England and Scotland. 

The Saxon CSiroiiicle or Annals was a compilation from existing 
suments which were preserved in the monasteries. These Annals 
''e an account of the wars between the Anglo-Saxons and Britons, 
1 indeed form the principal basis of our history to the time of the 
nqnest. The work commences from the birth of our Saviour and 
minates with the death of Stephen in the year 1154. The Chro- 
de gives internal evidence of being composed at different periods. 

The Ginqixe Ports were Dover, Hastings, Bomney, Hythe, and 
Qdwich. 

A Hark. — ^The value of this coin was thirteen shillings and fourpence. 

Inves titure was the ri^ht of putting in possession of any benefice, 
ice, or manor. This right, in the reign of Henry I. and Stephen, 
s claimed by the King and Pope, wnich led to great contention. 
le term Investiture is derived from the custom of investirig the Bishop 
Abbot, who had been elected, with a ring and a crosier or pastoral 
iifi^ as marks of his authority. 

William I. demolished many houses in order to make the New 
rest in which to hunt, but it is remarkable that in the very Forest in 
estion, three members of the royal family were killed, namely, 
CHARD, his eldest son, who was gored by a stag ; William Rufus, 
I third son, who was shot; and the son of Duke Robert of Nor- 
tndy, who expired in the same place. 

Henry I. punished offenders with axieh. severity that he was called 
3 LUm of Justice. On one occasion, ^Forty-four robbers were executed ; 
another time, forty-six debasers of coin had, by his orders, their 
^t hands cut off. 

In the reign of Stephen 126 new castles were built, so that in 
igland there were no fewer than 1100 of these fortified structures. 

During the Norman period a change was made in warfare, the 
ttle-axe being superseded by the use of the large bow and arrows. 

At this period the chief towns were London (which in the reign 
Henry II. became the capital of England), Bristol, Exeter, Glou- 
rter, Winchester, Lynn, Chester, Dunwich, Lincoln, York, Norwich,^ 
d the Cinque or five ports already mentioned. 

Among the many Cathedrals which arose during the Norman 
riod we may mention those of Durham, Oxford, Pete\iOTQ\3Li^^'^''ai- 
ester, Norwich^ and Chicbeater. 
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The Anfflo-Normans had two meals a day, dinner at nine in the 
morning, and sapper at five in the afternoon. 

From them we obtained new terms for flesh meat. What the 
Saxons called oxen and sheep, the Normans, after the slaughtering of tiie 
animals, designated beef and mntton. 

The chief stady at this time was Astrology, whose professors were 
dignified with the name of Mathematicians. 

The advantages England derived from the Conquest : — 

1. Architecture was mnch improved; the Norman style being 
chiefly adopted in any buildings of note. 

2. The more refined taste and polished manners of the Normans 
were introduced. 

3. The Danish invasions received their death-blow. 

4. Kobbery and other crimes were considerably checked by means 
of a better police force. 

5. The feeble Saxon Government was succeeded by one of a more 
powerful character, which in subsequent ages placed England at the 
head of European nations. 

6. Commerce made rapid strides ; the chief articles exported were 
tin, lead, wool, and hides. 

It must, however, be remembered that these beneficial results were 
attained at the cost of much injustice and sufliering on the part of tiie 
EQgHsh. The period of the Danish invasions excepted, the state of 
England was the most wretched during the reign of Stephen. 

The Norman period lasted from 1066 to 1154, a period of eighty- 
eight years. 



THE IiEADnira EVENTS AND FBINCIFAIi DATES 
OF THE NOBMAN FEBIOD. 

Invasion of the Normans, and Battle of Hastings ... A.D. 1066 

The Curfew Law was institnted 1068 

The North of England rednced to a desert by the King, in 

conseqnence of an insurrection 1060 

The marriage of Priests forbidden by Pope Gregory VII. ... 1076 

The Tower of London built 1080 

Domesday Book, after six years' labour, finished 1080 

Cumberland was rednced to an English Connty lOfl 

The First Cmsade was proposed in a council at Clermont 1096 

I2i0 JPlnt CroBAdern dev9Xt 1006 

IPZZZtaiD jBoAis Allot In the Mew Forest 1100 
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Honnandy oonquered by Henry, wlio oarriM bis brotli«r 

Robert prlBoner to England A.D. 1106 

Sbe Biver Tbames beoame so aballow tbat it was soarcely 

two feet deep between tbe Tower and tbe Bridge 1114 

Sbe religions order of tbe Knlgbts Templars was instituted 1118 

Deatb of Henry, and seixnre of tbe tbrone by Btepben ... 1185 

A great fire in London and destmotion of tbe Bridge ... 1187 

Battle of tbe Standard 1188 

Btepben made prisoner, and aocession of Ma t ilda 1141 

Matilda witbdraws to Normandy 1146 

Bntfawd Invaded by Prince Henry, wbo obtains some ad- 

▼anta^s over Btepben 1168 

Deatb of Btepben 1164 



UNB OF FIiAin?AQENET. 

Henry H. was the eldest son of Qeofflrey Flantagenet^ 
Ck>nnt of Az\jou, and of Matilda» daughter of 
Henry I. AJ). 1154:— 1188. 

A WABS. 

1. Malcolm IV. of Scotland was compelled by Henbt to 
lelinqiiish Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmoreland, 1157. 

2. Battle of Coleahill, Flintshire. The Welsh having made 
incorsions into England, Hsnuy resolved on chastising them, and 
therefore led an army into their country, but it was routed, while 
HxNBT himself narrowly escaped death, 1157. 

3. In right of his wife, Henby claimed Toulouse, and be- 
sieged the city, but he was unsuccessful. On this occasion his 
TBSsals -j^ere freed from militaiy service by paying a certain sum of 
money, called Esouage or Scutage, 1159. 

4. HxNBY again invaded Wales, and defeated the enemy on the 
banks of the river Cieroo, Denbignshire, but he was afterwards 
giully of a shocking piece of cruelty, by ordering his male hostages 
to have t^eir eyes plucked out, and the female hoste^oa '^ V^r^ 
their noses and ear^ 1166, 
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5. Hbnbt oonquered Ireland and annexed it to the English 
crown, 1172. 

6. Three of the Kinff's sons claimed a portion of his dominions, 
namely: Henby denumaed Normandy; Eichabd, Aqtiitaine; and ' 
GxoFFBEY, Brittany ; and because he would not accede to their 
wishes, they rebelled against him. He was therefore obliged to j 
haye recourse to arms against these disobedient sons, who were 
aided by their own mother and the Eamrs of France and Scotland, : 
1173. J 

7. William I. of Scotland, having invaded Northumberland, 
was taken prisoner at Alnwiok, by the Chief Justiciary^ Ralph 
DB Gbanyillb, July 12, 1174, and liberated the following year, 
but not until he had. agreed to hold Scotland as a fief of the Eng- 
lish crown, 1175. 

8. In 1188 Hbnbt was involved in a war with his son 
RiCHABD and Philip Augustus, King of France. The alleged 
ground of these hostilities was, that Hbnby detained from Eighabd 
the Princess Aligb, Philip's sister, to whom he had been be- 
trothed, and that he wished her to be married to Prince John 
instead of Eichabd. Hbnby was obliged to conclude a peace the 
following year on very humiliating terms, 1189. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Hbnby was crowned at Westminster by Theobald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dec. 19, 1154. 

The first acts of Henby after coming to the throne were : — 

1. To dismiss from the kingdom all Stephen's mercenary 
soldiers. 

2. To demolish the castles of the Barons, which were about 
eleven hundred in number. 

8. To redress the grievances of the people. 

4. To improve the coinage, which had become debased, and to 
check robbery and violence. 

After the death of Theobald, Henby raised Thobcas a 
Begket, a London citizen, to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 1162. 

In order to restrain the growing power of the Church; which 
had reached its climax in the shameful conduct of a clergyman in 
Worcestershire, who had not only violated a gentleman's daughter, 
but also murdered her father, the King summoned a council of the 
nobilily and clergy, at Clarendon (Wilts.), Jan. 26, 1164, and passed 
some laws (sixteen in number; called the Constitutions of 
darendon, the most important oi w\i\cli werte \ 



1. That cleiffymen accused of any crime should he tried hy 
afil judges. 

2. That no person should leave the realm without the King's* 
fecmission. 

8. That the revenue of vacant Sees should helong to the' 

Bng. 

4. That Bishops should he considered as Barons, and he suh- 
ject to the hurdens of that rank. 

5. That no tenant-in-capite should he excommunicated, or 
his lands put under an interdict. 

6. That appeals should he carried to the King, and no further, 
^ifliout his consent. 

These constitutions caused the quarrel hetween the King and 
daoKBT, who disapproved of them, and denied that they were 
luding. 

The King was so highly displeased with Becket's insolenoe, 
and hifl oppoRition to the laws enacted at Clarendon, that in the 
Odunoil of Northampton, the ArchbiRhop, by Henry's direction, 
was charged with owing the crown 44,000 marks, which he ought 
to have paid during his ChanceUorship, Oct. 12, 1164. 

Bbceet escaped to France (1164), where he remained about 
■z years. Louis VII. afforded him some protection, which led to 
a three years' war hetween England and France. The hostilities 
aided with the Peace of Montmirail, 1169. 

Becket arrived in England, Dec. 1, 1170, and excommuni- 
cated the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London and 
Sahsbury, for having crowned Prince Henby, whose coronation took 
place, Jime 15, 1170. 

These three prelates proceeded to Normandy, where Henby 
WBS» and laid their case before him. The King became highly 
exasperated, and exclaimed, '^ Is there no one who will rid me of 
this turbulent priest P" This speech induced four of Henry's 
kinghts — ^HnGH de Morville, Eichard Brtto, William db 
Tbacy, and Keoinald Fitz-Urse — to hasten to Canterbury for 
the purpose of compelling Becket to stop his violent measures. 
As he would not promise to revoke the excommunication of the 
Bishops, thev assassinated him before the altar of St. Benedict, in 
Oanterbury Cathedral, Dec. 29, 1170. 

Henry's queen was imprisoned for poiBoning Fair Eosamond, 
a mistress of the King, 1173. 

Panegelt was not collected after the year 1174. 

Henry walked barefoot three miles, and did -^TvaacA Qbt t^^ 
tomb of Becket^ where be received lashes &om t\i<^ moi^^AM^. 
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In this reign a new mode of trial was adopted, called ''Trial 
by Qrand Assize,'' upon whidi is based our modem Trial by 
Jury. 

The Commoxi Iiaw of England is supposed by some writers to 
date from this reign. 

For the proper administration of justice England was divided 
into six circmts } three judges (called '^ Justices in Eyre**) being 
appointed to each, 1176. 

The building of London Bridge with stone was commenced, 
1176. 

Prince John was appointed Lord of Ireland in 1177, but being 
unfit for the office he was recalled. 

The Third Ijateraji Council was convoked by Pope 
Alexandeb m. in 1179. 

Charters were granted to several towns, and glass windows 
were first used in private houses, 1180. 

Part of Lincoln was destroyed by an earthquake, 1185. 

Jerusalem was taken by Saladin, 1187. 

Hbnbt Fitzalwin was made the first Lord Mayor of London^ 
1188. ' ^ 

Hbnbt died of grief, caused hj the imdutiful conduct of his 
sons, at Chinon (France), July 6, 1189; and was buried atFon- 
tevraud. 



C CELESBB^TED FEBSOITS. 

Nicholas Breakspeare is remarkable as being the onh* 
Englishman that ever became Pope. He was called Adbain IY. 
Onnis elevation to the Papal See Henby congratulated him, and 
afterwards received from Adbian a bull or edict, authorising him 
to conquer Ireland. Adrian was choked by a fiy, in Sept., 1159* 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. Died 1161i 

Thomas a Becket» a man of great natural abilities, was ft 
London citizen, whom Hbnby made Lord High Chancellor, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. After he was made Primate, Bbcket 
became an altered man. In order to give indications of sanctity, 
he frequently scourged himself, put on sackcloth, lived upon the 
meanest food, such as dry bread and water, and washed the feet c^ 
thirteen beggars every day. He was murdered by four knights in 
Canterbury Oathedral, and two yodxa «^t bi& death he was 
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caaonised by Pope ALEXAin>EB m. For three centuries his 8liriii& 
was yisited by vast miiltitudes of pilgrims. (1117 — 1170). 

Dennoty King of Leinster, liaying carried off the wife of 
RoDEBic, Frhice of Leitrim, was driven from his coimtry by the 
latter, 1167. Debmot sought aid from Henby, and obtained it 
on condition of becoming his vassal and doing homage for his 
kingdom. By the assifi^once, therefore, of the King's general, 
RiCHABD DE Olabe, Earl of Pembroke, sumamed Strongbow, 
Dbbmot regained his sovereignty. Died 117o. 

Balph de Granville, the Ohief Justiciary, captured Wiluaic 
the Lion of Scotland at Alnwick. Having accompanied Eighabd 
L on the Third Crusade, he was killed at the siege of Acre, 1190. 

Btrongbow, Earl of Pembroke, was sent by Henby to assist 
Dsbmot, King of Leinster, to regain his dominions, from which he 
had been expelled by O'Euabc or Eodebic, Prince of Leitrim. 
In 1169 he married Debmot's daughter Eva, and on the death of 
her &ther in 1170, Stbonobow assumed the sovereignty of Lein- 
ster. Being attacked by Bodebic at the head of 80,000 men, this 
able general with a few followers routed the large Irish forces* 
Henby marched into Ireland in 1171, received submission from 
most of the native princes, and in 1172 he appointed Stbongbow 
governor of his newly acquired kingdom. 

John of Salisbury, an eminent Latin scholar and author of 
a miscellany entitled ^' Frivolities of Courtiers and Footprints of 
PhfloBophers." (1116—1182). 

Fitz-Stephexiy a monk of Canterbury, wrote the life of 
Thomas a Beceet, in which he also gives a curious description of 
London. 

Bobert Waoe, Henbt's Chaplain, author of a History of the 
Nonnans. (1090—1176). 

Joseph of Exeter, author of an Epic on the subject of the 
Trojan War, and said to be ^' a miracle in classical composition." 

Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, noted for his drinking- 
song in rhyming Latin. 

8t. Gilbert, of Sempringham, a divine. 

Biohard of St. Victor, a divine. 
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Biohard I. was the eldest surviving son of Henry H. 

AJ). 1189— 1189. 

A WABa 

1. Battle of Ascalon, in which Eichabd defeated 900,000 
iSaiacens, under their hrave leader, Salabin, 1191. 

2. Acre, which had heen hesieged for nearly two years hy the 
Christians, and with a loss of 200,000 men, was taken hy Richabd, 
1191. 

• 

8. Battle of Qisors, in which Philip of Franck was de- 
feated by Eichabd, who wished to punish the French monarch for 
having entered into a league to dethrone him, 1198. _ ' 

4. War with Vidomar, lord of Limoges, a vassal of Richabd. 
These hostilities were caused by Vidomab's refusing to give up the 
whole of a treasure, which had been discovered by his servants 
when digging on the land held under Richabd, who was mortally 
wounded by an arrow, while besieging his vassal in the castle <n 
Chains, 1199. 

B CHIEF BVBNTS. 

Richabd was crowned at Westminster, Sept. 3, 1189. 

The Jews, having incurred popular dislike for charging an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest on loans of money, were cruelly massacred 
'4n London, York, Norwich, Stamford, and other towns in Fingland, 
1189—1190. 

In order to raise fimds for the prosecution of the Holy Wars, 
Richabd converted all that he could into money. He sold all his 
personal estates and the crown lands. He afterwards renounced 
his authority over Scotland for 10,000 marks. For the recovery of 
Jerusalem, Richabd engaged in the Third Crusade with Pmup 
OF Fbance, and marched to Palestine, 1190. The imited armies 
of both Kings amounted to 100,000 men. After various successes, 
l^e King, on coming in sight of Jerusalem, found his army so 
wasted by disease that he was glad to conclude with Sai<adin a 
truce of three years, by which it was agreed : — 

1. That Christians should not be molested when they made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

2. That they should liiold the seaport towns of Palestine. 1192. 

On his returning to England, the King was taken prisoner by 
JLxopojj), Duke of Austiia, who was maliciously disposed towards 
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EtiCHABD for having disgraced him hy a kick, in the Holy Land, 
liecaiise the Duke refused to work as a common soldier. Leopold 
leliTered Richabd into the hands of Henby VI., Emperor of Ger- 
Danj, who detained him in the castle of Deimstein. As soon as 
&e place of Richard's detention was known, the English paid a 
tansom of £300,000 for the liheration of their King, who landed at 
Sand'v^ch amid universal joy^ March 18, 1194, and in the same 
fear was crowned again at Winchester hy Hubebt, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

William Fttz-Osbebt, sumamed Longbeard, considering the 
poor more heavily taxed than the rich, took up their cause, and 
raised an insurrection in London against the Government. The 
bmiult was suppressed by Archbishop Hubebt, and Longbeard 
dain, 1196. 

'The Fourthf and Fifth CmsadeB hegan and almost terminated 
inrml^ this reign. The former commenced in 1195 and ended 1197 ; 
the latter began in 1198 and terminated 1204. 

The French motto, "Dicm et Mon Droit" (God and my right) 
ma chosen for the Eoyal Arms. 

Ck>at8 of Arms were invented and used by the Crusaders for 
the purpose of distinguishing one chief firom another. Richabd 
chose IJums passant as his device, which still continues to be used 
on the Royal Arms of England. 

Richabd was shot by one Bebtband de Goubdon, while 
besieging the Castle of Chalus (Normandy), expired eleven days 
afterwards^ April 6, 1199, and was buried at f^ontevraud. 



C CEIiEBRATED FEBSOITO. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, huilt Lambeth Palace, 
near London. He died in the Holy Land. (1121 — 1191). 

William Iiongchamp, Bishop of Ely, guardian of the king- 
dom during Richabd's absence, was expelled firom his office by 
Pbince John, and withdrew to France, 1191. 

Meanor of Quienne, became the wife of Louis YH. Ein? 
of France, from whom she was separated, and afterwai*ds married 
Henby II. of England. She encouraged her sons in rebellion 
against their fitther, for which she was imprisoned sixteen years. 
(m Richabd's accession to the throne he released her. (1125 — 1204). 

Iiayaxnon, a priest and historian. Died 1200. 

Saladin, a Sultan of Egypt, by whom the Christian army at 
Jeiuaalem was conquered, 118/. He was, however, dAi<&&\^\s^ 
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RiOHABD in 1191. Saladin was a wise man and a veiy generous 
foe. 

Blondely a French minstrel, who had so great ajQEection for 
KiCHABD that he undertook to travel through Europe in pursuit of i 
him. After wandering about for a year and a hal^ he found the King I 
confined in a Oastle in the Tyrol. Blondel returned to Englano, \ 
and informed the Barons that he had discovered their King, who [ 
was immediately ransomed. \ 

Bobin Hood, a notorious outlaw, the leader of a gan^ of [ 
rohhers. His abode was chiefly in Sherwood Forest, Nottmg- f 
hamshire. The poor and oppressed had a firm friend in BoBm ' 
Hood. Feeling unwell, he called at Berkeley Nunnery, and re- 
quested to be bled. On recognising that the patient was Bobin 
Hood, the operator bled him to deaw. 

IiittiLe John, Bobin Hood's Lieutenant; though caUed ''litde,' ' 
was in ^t a giant. 

William Fitz-08bert» was executed for raising an insnneo- 
tion in London, 1196. , 

Henry Fita-Alwin, mentioned in the preceding reign, wu I 
the first Lord Mayor of London. \ 

Bertrand de Gourdon, who shot Bichabd while the latter 
was besieging the Oastle of Ohalus. 

William of N ewbtirgh, author of a History of England 
from the Oonquest to his own thne. (1128^1198). 



John was brother of the late King, and youngest son of 

Henry II. AJ). II99— 1216. 

A WABS. 

1 . As Queen Eleanob supported the interests of her son John, 
who had refused to give up certain continental possessions to his 
nephew Abthub, the youtnful Duke of Brittany, the latter be- 
seiged her in the Castle of Mirabeau (France), but John raised 
the siege, and captured Abthxtb and his sistor Eleanob, Augosi 
1, 1202. 

2. John had several wars with Phtlip H. of France, who 
espoused the cause of young Abthub, the lawftil heir to the 
crown, 1203— 1214. 
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S. The King invaded Ireland, and reduced to obedience all 
those who resisted his authority, 1210. 

4. John marched into Wales as far as Snowdon, and received 
Biilnniflsion from Llewbllyn, the Welsh Chief, 1211. 

5. SatUe of Bouvines (France), in which the allied English, 
German, and Elemish forces were defeated by Philip, July 27, 
1214. 

6. War between John and his Barons, who invited to aid 
them Philip's son Louis, and to him they promised the crown of 
England, 1216. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

John was crowned at Westminster, May ^^ 1199. 

BiCHABB was induced by Constance, Abthtjh's mother, to 
appoint John as his successor. In this appointment England, 
Normandy, and Aquitaine agreed ; but the interest of Abthub, 
the«toon ci Gsoffbey^ John's deceased elder brother, was espoused 
fajr thee peopJe of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. 

Philip also fevonred the cause of Arthtjb, and invaded Nor- 
msndj, which resulted in a peace. During this reign the English 
lost nearly all their continental territories ; even Normandy fell to 
the crown of France. 

William the lion, King of Scotland, did homage to John at 
Lmcoln, Nov. 22, 1200. 

Shorthr after his accession, John granted three charters to the 
citizens of London, by one of which thev had power given them to 
obooBe their own sheri£&. John enacted {^ law in which he declared 
his authority over the British seas, and ordered all foreign vessels, 
onder pain of confiscation, to lower their top-sails in respect to his 
flag, 1201. 

John murdered his nej^ew Abthub at Kouen, and cast his 
body into the Seine, 1203. He imprisoned Arthur's sister Elea- 
NOB, known as the ''Damsel of Brittany," in Bristol Castle. 

The Inquisitioii, an infamous tribunal for examining and 
mmishing all who did not adhere to the Romish Church, was estab- 
uahed by Pope Innocent m. in 1204. 

PoPB Innocent HE. appointed Stephen Lanoton to be 
Azchbishop of Canterbury, but John refused to have him, in con- 
sequence of which the Fontiif laid England under an Interdict^ 
ezeommunicated John, absolved the people from their allegiance 
to the King, and authorised Philip op Irance to dethrone him. 
Terrified at this, John yielded to the Pope, resigned \i\&^^^<^^Q^c{^ 
•nd swoire that he would hold it as the Pope's vaBsal^l^T— "ViXV^* 
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John granted the liondon citiKens power to choose a Mayoi 
every year, 1208. j 

London bridge was finished, 1209. f 

A Crusade, under Simon de Montfobt, against the Alio) 

Snses, a people in the South of France, who refused to he undet 
e authority of the Romish Church, was commenced, 1210. J 

Ma.gna ChartSi. — ^This important charter is justly conflidenj 
the foundation of English liberty. The Barons compeUed Johk 4 
sign it on a meadow called Bunnymede, near Windsor, JUdb IC 
1215. * j 

Some of the most important priyileges of this great cham 
were : — ■ 

1. That the Church of England should be free to enjoy ha 
whole rights and liberties inviolable. 

2. That there should be but one weight and measure fiiroadl 
out the realm ; and that foreign merchants should have freedom! 
conmierce. 

3. That no Soutage or Aid (except in a few specified 
should be imposed without the consent of the Great Coi 
eonsiBting of tne Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, and 
Barons assembled by wri^ and the Lesser Barons by a gene 
summons of the Sheriff. 

4. That no freeman should be imprisoned, disseised of hii 
lands, outlawed, or exiled, but by the lawful judgment of his Peeifl 
or the law of the land. 

5. That the court of Common Pleas should be stationary a.' 
Westminster. , • 

6. That the Judges of Assize should go on their circuits onoi 
a year, and administer justice fairly. ' * 

7. That justice should neither be sold, denied, nor delayed U 
any man. 

8. That all men should pass from and return to the Idngdoxil 
at their pleasure. 

9. That the Crown should not seize the lands of a Baron foi 
debt, while he had sufficient personal property to discharge it 

10. That all cities and boroughs should preserve their andenel 
liberties. 

11. That the estate of every freeman should be regulated Iq 
his will ; and if he died intestate, by the law of the land. 

12. That no freeman should be fined to his utter ruin, nor t 
peasant be deprived of his instruments of husbandry. 

Though John ^ranted this charter, which waa solenmly rati 
jSed on tbirty-^ight oifferent occaaona\s^ co^onv^eot Kings, yet h 
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ually procured from the Pope a bull axmullin^ it, and introduced 
eign soldiers to fight against the Barons, who immediately offered 
) kingdom to Louis, son of Philip II., King of France, an offer 
lich was readily accepted. 

The Jews had a great enemy in John, who ordered one of 
)m to pay 10,000 marks, and on his refusal, the King directed 
kt & tootn should he extracted every day, till the sum was paid, 
ter losing seven teeth, the Jew yielded to the demand. 

Sterling money was first coined by John, who introduced 
glish Jaw into Ireland, and granted to the Ginque Ports certain 
vileges, of which they have never been deprived. 

The Fourth Ijateran Council was convoked by Pope 
erocENT in., in 1215. 

The use of Chimneys -, the Publishing of Banns ; and Mar- 
ges ilf Churches date &om this reign ; and also the Hanseatie 
ague, for protecting commerce, was formed by some leading 
iman towns. 

■While* the King was marching into Lincolnshire, he had the 
afortune to lose all his carriages, baggage, and tieasure, bv the 
srflcming of the Wash. This loss so preyed upon his mind that 
died shortly after at Swinehead Abbey (Newark), Oct. 18, 1216, 
1 was buried at Worcester. 



I CSILEBRATED PERSONS. 

Prince Arthur, son of Geoffbey, John's elder brother, was 
3 legitimate heir to the throne. John captured him at the siege 
Ifirabeau in 1202, and is said to have murdered him in the casue 
Kouen, 1203. V- ■/ 

Gilbert Anglious, astronomer and physician. 

Jolln^46 Courcy, Eaorl of Ulster, a man of prodigious strength. 
) and his descendants were allowed by John to wear their hats 
the royal presence. 

Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of London, author of sermons, 
d one hundred and thirty-foui'i letters, containing descriptions of 
e manners and characters of the times. (1120 — 1200). 

Qervais . of Canterbury, the author of Chronicles of the 
ngB of England, and a History of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
133—1205). 

Stephen Iiangton, bom in Lincolnshire, became in 1213 
nhbishop of Canterbury. He divided the Bible into chapters 
d verses, and was mainly instrumental in Bec\irmg'NL«k^«b^'^^K!^fii>, 
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He Iwldlj maintained the Tights of Englishmen, xesisted the eiij 
CToachments of the Pope, and lefosed to excommunicate the Banaj 
after they had obtained the great charter. (1151 — 1^). 

Boger de Howden, Prior of Howden (Yorkshire), wroteiil 
continuation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History. (1129 — 1202.) 

GiralduB CambrenaiB, a distinguished Welshman, wrote f| 
Description of Wales, and a Topographical History at 
(114(3—1220). 

Bobert Fitz-Walter, Oeneral of the Army of the BaitHis. 

Fandulpli, the Pope's Legate, into whose hands JoHir 
signed the Crown. 

William Maresolial, Earl of Pembroke, was a leading 
in compelling the king to sign Magna Charta. On the deatbi 
John he became goardian to xhe yowig King, and was also app(»ri 
ed Regent. Died 1219. ^ 

Maimonides, of Cordova, a learned Hebrew, who was t^lQ 
proficient in medicine, mathematics and philosophy. Died 1206L 




I 



Henry III. was the eldest son of John. AJ>. 1216— 12!I9 



A WABS. ^ 

1 . Battle of Iiincoln. — The army of Louis being defeated^ 
Lincoln by the Earl of Pembboke, and his fleet almost destrqyv 
by HuBEBT DE BuBGH, off the coast of Kent, he quitted Englii 
May 19, 1217. This battle was also called the Fair of IdnooUt 
because the victory was so easily obtained. • 

2. Battle of Taillebourg (France). — ^In order to recover iBj 
possessions which England had lost, Henby invaded France, W 
was defeated at TaiUebourg by Louis IX., 1242. 

3. Battle of Lewes. — The Barons being displeased with lS 
arbitrary power of the King, and his partiality to foreigners, flew ** 
arms, with Simon de Montfobt, Earl of Leicester, for their kaM 
and defeated Henby at the battle of Lewes, making him pnaotidi 
May 14, 1264. 

4. Battle of Evesham. — ^Edwabd having escaped from priW* 
collected an army and defeated the Baxona at Eve^am, Simon J* 
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jvrciQftT being numbered amongst the dead^ Aug. 4^ 1265. 
iter this encounter the King was released* 

S CHIEF WTENTB. 

Hemby bemg only nine years of age at his fiBither's death, the 
^ and wise iStrl or Pbmbsoke was appointed Protector or the 
ifan and guardian of the King. After his coronation, the King 
I homage to the Pope, who assumed the title of feudal lord 
fc^lana. The crown haying been lost with John's treasures, a 
det of gold was used in its stead at the King's coronation, which 
k place Oct. 20, 1216. 

The King solemnly confirmed the Great Charter in 1225, and 
subsequent occasions renewed the confirmation. 

The Sixth Crusade began in 1227 and ended in 1229 ; the 
fenth Crusade commenced in 1249 and terminated in 1250. 

The Welsh were subdued and obliged to observe English law, 
51. 

In order to draw up some rules for the reform of Government, 
oimcil was held at Oxford, which the Royalists called the Mad 
gliament, because of its opposition to the king, 1258. The re- 
tations passed by the Mad Parliament were called the Provisions 
Oxford, of wmch the following were the principal : — 

1. That sherifBs should be chosen by vote every year. 

2. That the freeholders of every county should be represented 
' four knights. 

3. That an annual account of the public money should be ren- 
ted. 

4. That Parliament should meet three times a year ; February, 
■b^ and October. 

The King granted a charter to the people of Newcastle, by 
Vdi they had permission to dig in search oi coaL Henby being 
ibed to submit to the provisions of Oxford^ referred the dispute 
) Louis IX., whose award the Barons rejected, which caused 
Knewal of the civil war, 1264. 

Towns were first summoned to Parliament by Simon db 

iplTTFOBT, 1265. 

By the A-ward of Kenilworth, passed in 1266, p^on was 
And to tUl who had committed offences against the King, pro- 
tied they would at once return to their allegiance. The family 
»Db Montpobt was excepted. 

H]U(BY being defeated and made prisoner at Lewes (Sussex)^ 
OS son 'Edwamd surrendered the following day. A. tiea.ty^ csi2^<A. 
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tke Mise of liewes, for the King's liberation, was concluded, bat< 
they did not carry it out^ 

On one occasion the Queen was grossly insulted by the Lon- \ 
doners. The Jews, too, were again persecuted. | 

Goal was first used for domestic purposes ; the Flemish intnK;{ 
duced linen cloth ; magnifying glasses, gunpowder, and the marinei^ 
compass were invented; gold coin first used; architecture wti 
much improved, tiles being laid on roofs of buildings instead 
of thatch; the study of geography was introduced — ^and fivi 
colleges founded, one at Cambridge and four at Oxford ; the Mooni^ 
taught the art of distilling. 

Prince Edwabd, with his wife Eleanob^ set out for the lank 
Crusade, 1270. 

Henry died at Bury St. Edmund's, Nov, 16, 1272, and was 
buried at Westminster. I 

C CSILEBRATED "FEBBONS, 

Earl of Pembroke, noted for his wise Regency, which lasted 
only three years. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and son of Simon ds 
MONTFOBT who headed the Crusade against the Albigenses, was 
the King's brother-in-law. He is noted for opposing E[bnbt*8 
unconstitutional measures, and also for founding the House of 
Commons. He was slain, Aug. 4, 1266. 

Hubert de Burgh, a great statesman, and Gt)vemor of Dover 
Castle, succeeded Pembboke in the Regency, 1219. 

Robert of Gloucester, a monk of Gloucester Abbey, by 
whom the chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth were turned into 
rhymes. He is said to have been the first that wrote verses in 
EngHsh. (1230—1285). 

Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Alban's, in Herefordshire^ 
His work, entitled Historia Maj or, is a History from the Creation 
to his own times. (1180—1259). 

Robert Greathead or Grosstete, Bishop of Lincoln for 
twenty-three years, received his education at the Universities of 
Oxford and Paris. He was a patron of Rqig^eb Bacon, and distin- 
guished for his learning, piety, and his opposition to the shameful 
exactions of the Romish Church. (1175 — 1258). 

Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester, who had charge of 

the young King^s person: he retired from England in 1224, because 

he had failed to obtain chief power, and returned in 1231. It was 

through him that Henby imprisoned Hubebt for a time in the 

Tower, 
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Boger Bacon, a Franciscan friar, called the ^^ Father of 
Fhiloeophy/' and the "Wonderful Doctor," was bom a.d., 1214, 
and educated at Oxford. He afterwards studied at Paris, and be- 
came yery proficient in Greek and Oriental literature. He devoted 
much time to the study of mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
chemktry, spending twjnty years and a Lg. amcSit of Ln,j in 
m*lnTig ' experiments. He effected some extraordinary discoveries. 
He 18 said to have written eighty treatises on different subjects, and 
to have invented telescopes, microscopes, maps, &c. His superior 
I^TOiTig and abilities roused the j ealousy of the monks, who reported 
that he corresponded with evil spirits. He was therefore forbidden 
to lecture in the Universily, and committed to prison, where he re- 
mained ten years, and died, 1292. 

Thomae Aqiiinas, an Italian monk, called the Angelic Doc- 
tor, author of seventeen folio volumes of Divinity, (1224 — 1274). 



XSdiTTard I. was the eldest son of Henry III. 

A.D. 1272—1307. 

A WAR WITH WALES. 

1. Llewellyn, the Welsh Prince, having refused to do hom- 
age to Edwabd for his fief of Wales, the latter entered the princi- 
pality and compelled the former to yield, and also to surrender a 
portTon of North Wales, 1277. 

2. Battle of Iilandeilovawr, in which the Welsh were de- 
feated by Edmund Mobtimeb, Llewellyn himself being slain by 
Adam Jbankton, an English knight. This victory completed 
.ttie oonqnest of Wales, Dec. 11, 1282 

WAB WITH SCOTLAND. 

1. Battle of Dunbar. — ^John Baliol having renounced his 
allegiance to Edwabd, the latter invaded his territories, and by the 
aid of the Earl of Wabbenne, defeated the Scottish army at 
Bonbar. Baliol surrendered, and was committed to the Tower, 
April 27, 1296. 

2. Battle of Cambuskenneth (Stirling), in which the Eng- 
Bahwere vanquished by Sm Wilijam Wallace, th^ Sco^^m^ 
Chie^ Sept. 10, 1297. 
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3. Battle of FaUdrk, in whicli Edwabb routed WnuAX 
WAI.LACE, the Scottish leader, July 22^ 1298. 

4. Ba^e of Boslin, in which the English were ddEeitod by 
CoMYN, the nephew of Bauol, Feb. 24, 1303. 

5. Battle of Methven, near Perth. — ^Bobebt Brucb, son of 
one of the candidates for the crown of Scotland, haying murdered 
CoMYN, assumed the title of Eong, but his forces were oTercome at 
Methven by the Earl of Pembroke, while he managed to escape, 
July 19, 1306. 

6. Battle of Loudon Hill, in which Bbuce defeated tlie 
English under the Earl of Pembboke, May 10, 1307. 



B CHIEF EVENTS. . 

During Edw abb's absence in Palestine, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the last Crusade, his father died, but he was 
shortly after proclaimed King of England, Lord of Ireland, and 
Duke of Aquitaine, Noy. 20, 1-J72. 

As Edwabd did not return to Enffland for nearly two yeaia 
after hearing of his father's death, the Kingdom was in the mean- 
time under the Regency of Walteb Gifpobd, Archbishop of 
York, and the Earls of Cobnwall and Gloucesteb. 

Edward landed at Dover, August 11, 1274, and was crowned 
with his Queen Eleanob at Westminster, by Robebt, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, August 19, 1274, on which occasion 500 horses were 
let loose and given to any who could catch them. 

Edwabd took away from Scone, near Perth, the great stooft 
upon which the Kings of Scotland sat when they were crowned^ 
and sent it to Westminster ; this stone was framed, and has been 
used as the Coronation Chair of England ever since. He built 
Caernarvon Castle,' and made his eldest son the First Prince 
of Wales. 

Edwabd did homage to the French King for his continental 
possessions, 1272 — 1274. 

While in Palestine, Edwabd was stabbed by an assassin, 
which must have proved fetal had not his wife, Queen Elbanob, at 
the risk of her own life, sucked the poison from the wound j and (m 
his way to England he was challenged by the Earl of Chalons to 
a Tournament, which, owing to the suspected foul play on the part 
gf the Burg^ndians, ended in a real fight, called the £ittle Battle 
of Chalons, in which the English were victorious, 1273. 

Coroners were appointed by Edward's first Parliament, 
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The Statute called Peine fbrte et dure, for the puniahing of 
such as refused to plead, is supposed to have been enacted, 1275. 

The first Attorney Gen^»ly William db Gisilham, was ap- 
pointed, 1278. 

In London 280 Jews were hanged for clipping the coin, a 
common practice in those days, 1278. 

On the death of Alexandeb. HI., of Scotland (1286), the 
heir to that throne was his grand-daughter, Mabgabet, known 
as the •* Maid of iKTorway," of which counliy, Ebic, her father, 
was King. On her voyage from Norway to Scotland, Mabgabet 
died (1290), in consequence of which thirteen candidates aspired to 
the crown, the principal of whom were : — 

1. John Baliol, who contended that he had a right to the 
crown, because he was the grandson of Margaret^ the eldest 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, and brother of William,. 
King of Scotland. 

2. Bobert Bruce, son of Isabel, the second daughter,, 
whose claim rested on his being one degree nearer to the common 
stock. 

3. Hastings, grandson of Ada, the third daughter, who 
asked for only a thira part of the kingdom. 

EswABD being requested by the Parliament of Scotland to 
decide which of the three candidates ought to succeed to the throne, 
first insisted upon their acl^owledging him as feudal lord, and then 
delivered his judgment in favour of Baliol» 1292. Baliol soon 
after revolted, wmch led to war with Scothmd. 

The Sicilian Vespers. — This was a terrible massacre of the 
French in Sicily^ 8,000 of whom were slain in one night, 1282, 
The cause of this outrage arose from a French soldier having in- 
sulted a SiciHan bride while she was marching in procession to a 
church at Palermo. 

The Statute of Mortmain, which prohibited the granting 
of lands to the Church without the King's licence, was passedl 
1279. 

The Statute of Acton Burnall, for enabling merchants and 
others to recover their debts more speedily, was enacted 1283. 
A.cton Burnall or Bumell is a village in Shropshire, where the act 
was passed, hence its name. 

Wales was formerly incorporated with England by a statute 
paased at Ehuddlan, called the Statute of Wales, 1284. 

De Donis. — ^The statute known by this name provided that 
the Barons should be allowed to entail their personal proi^rt^^ 
1286. 
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Many judges liaying Yieen convicted of corraption in the ad- 
ministration of justice, were fined and deposed, 1289. 

Instigated by his mother Eleanob, Edwabb hanished up- 
wards of 16,000 Jews from the kingdom, 1290. This persecuted 
race was not permitted to return till the time of the Ck>mmon- 
-^ealth. 

The statute entitled Quia Emptores was passed in 1290, and 
allowed freemen to sell their lands, provided the purchaser would 
hold them of the Chief Lord, in order that the latter might receive 
his usual fees arising from marriages, wardships, &c. 

A private quarrel between some English and Norman sailoiB 
involvea France and England in a war, in consequence of which 
Edwabd lost Guienne, 1294. 

On the clergy refusing te submit te the heavy taxation of the 
King, he outlawed them, and confiscated their property, which 
they only recovered by paying a large sum of money, 1297. 

Owing to the King's frequent imposition of illegal taxes upon 
his subjects, and in order to put a check upon such arbitrary pro- 
ceedings for the future, two distinguished patriots, Humphbby 
BoHTJN, Earl of Hereford, and Rooeb Biood, Earl of Norfolk, 
seconded by the people, compelled the King to sign a Confirmar 
tion of the Charters, with an additional clause called the statute 
**De Tallagio non Concedendo," by which it was enacted — 

1. That no tax should be imposed upon the people without the 
consent of the Lords and Commons. 

2. That the crown should neither seize wool, hides, nor any 
other merchandise. 

8. That neither tolls nor customs should be levied, except those 
provided by the charters, 1297. 

On Edwabd I, was conferred the title of "The British 
Justinian," for making so many improvements in the English law. 
He was also designated " The Hammer of Scotland." 

France and Eno^land concluded a peace, after which Philip re- 
stored Guienne to Edward, 1303. 

To a monk of Pisa is attributed the invention of spectacles in 
this reign. Flavio Gioia, of Amalfi, improved the mariner*s com- 
pass. Windmills were introduced, paper brought from the East, 
and the amusements of tilting, quintain, and riding at the ring be- 
came popular. Striking clocks were also invented, and balance 
and farthings coined. A. settlement was made in London by some 
Lombard merchants and money lenders, who fixed their abode in 
what is now called after them Lombard Street. Coal was used by 
some London brewers, and other tradesmen ; at last it was prohibit- 
edaaa public nuisance. 
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While adyancing towards the north with a firm resolve to 
TOnish the Scots, Edwiurd died at Burp^h-on-Sands, Gumherland^ 
July 7,- 1307, and was buried at Westminster. 



C CELEBRATED PERSONS. 

John Britten, Bishop of Hereford, was skilled in the com- 
mon law. A hook written by him under the title of "De Juribus 
AngUcanis," was deemed very valuable. Died 1275. 

David, brother of Llewellyn, was made prisoner, taken to 
Shrewsbury, and after being tried was found guilty of high treason. 
He was haofged, his body taken down before life was extinct, and 
his bowels cut out and burnt in his presence. The cruel wretches 
then severed the head from the body, sending the former to be 
placed on the Tower of London ; the latter, when quartered, they 
flsverally despatched to York, Winchester, Northampton, ana 
Bristol, as a warning to traitors, 1283. 

Margaret, called the Maid of Iflforway, daughter of Erio» 
Ejng of Norway, was on the death of Alexander HI., the lawful 
lieiT to the crown of Scotland; but she died on her way to 
Scotland, 1290. 

Cresslnglianiy treasurer of Scotland, headed the English 
fixrces IB the battle of Gambuskenneth, but he and 500 of his 
follo¥rers were left dead on the field. Cbesstnghah was so hated 
hf the Scotch that they flayed his dead body, and converted the 
akin into horse-trappings, 1297. 

Sir William Wallace, the Scottish Champion, was treache- 
looflly' betrayed to Edwabd by his professed friend, Sir John 
MoNTBiTH. He was ultimately put to death in London as a 
common felon. (1276—1305). 

John de Fordtin, one of the earliest of the Scotch Chroniclers, 
wrote the History of Scotland, to the year 1153, but it was brought 
down to 1437 by Walteb Bower. (1221— -1308). 

John Duns, or John Seotus, a Franciscan monk, author of 
ten folio volumes, and for his great learning was designated the 
SnbUe Doctor. His "Commentaries" on the Bible and Aris- 
totle are considered his best works. He became Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, then at Paris, and finally at Cologne, where 
he died. He strongly opposed the teachings of Aqthnas, whose 
followers called the adherents of Duns Scotus BunseSj meaning 
stupid persons. From this is derived our word Ihmce, (1218 — 
1809). 

John Ballol, the successful claimant to the crown of Scic\V 
land. Beingr defeated at the battle of IhmbaT, lie 6vxx:t«iv^<st^\^ 
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crown into the hands of Edwaiu), who committed him and his son 
parieonen to the tower. By the intercession of the people the? 
were released. Bauol withdrew into Normandy, where he died 
in ohecurityy 1314. 

Ajrxner de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, one of Edwabd's 
leaders, who defeated Bbucb at Methyen, in Perthshire ; and was 
made Governor of Scotland hy Edwabd II. 

Bobert WinoheUieay Archbishop of Canterbury, was so 
charitable, that 4,000 people were relieved by him twice ereiy 
week. 



JBdward IL was the first Frinoe of Wales and the eldest 
surviving son of Edward L A.T). I90T— 1S27. 



1. Battle of Bannookbum, in which Edwabd's army wM 
completely routed by the Scotch un(ler Robebt Bbuce, Jnne 24, 
1314. By this victory Scotland secured her independenoe. 

2. The Irish under Edwabd Bbuce, brother to the Scottish 
King, endeavoured to regain their independence, but were defeated 
near Dundalk, and !&,uce was slain by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, General of the English forces, 1318. 

3. The White Battle, in which the Scotch, under the Earl 
of MuBBAY, vanquished the English, headed oy William bb 
Melton, Archbishop of York. This engagement was called tlie 
White Battle, because some English priests were shun with their 
surplices on^ 1319. 

4. The King gained a decisive victory over his Barons at 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, in which Lancasteb, their leader, 
ints taken prisoner and executed at Pontefract, March 16, 1322. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Edwabd was crowned at Westminster, Feb. 24, 1308, and in 
the same year he did homage to Philip IV., King of France, at 
Guienne. 

Earthenware was invented and came into general use, 1300. 

The palace of the Bishop of Ghichestbb was converted into 
s oouit at law, called lanooln's Inxi, 1^10. 
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Por the reffulation of GoTemment and his houfiehold, the King 
peimitted the jPlarliament to choose seren Bishops, eight Earls, 
and six Barons, who Trere styled Ordainers; 1310. They de- 
manded — 

1. The hanishment of Gaysston. 

2. The abolition of the new taxes o»i wool, cloth, and wine. 

3. That the consent of tl^e Baronage, in Parliament, should l)e 
necessary in order to enable the King to leave the realm, or wage 
war. 

4. That the final choice of the officers of the crown should 
rest with Parliament. 

5. That a Parliament should be held once or twice every 
year. 

These laws were enacted 1311. 

In this reign the House of Oonmions began to annex FetitionB 
to their bills. The interest of money at one time was at the rate 
of 46 per cent. Bills of Exchange were first used in England. 

Gaveston, the son of a Gascon Knight, and a special favourite 
of the King, was put to death by the Barons at Blacklow Hill, 
near Warwick, on account of his naughty conduct towards them, 
June 19, 1312. 

The Order jof the Elnights Templairs was suppressed Inr 
Poke Clement V., on account of their alleged wickedness, 1312, 
and their property given to the Knights of St. John, called the 
Knights of Malta. 

The long wars between England and Scotland ended, and a 
truce for thirteen years was concluded at Berwick, 1323. 

England and Venice entered into the First CommeroiaL 
Treaty, 1325. 

A religious sect, called Lollards, arose. They rejected the 
Komish rites of mass, penance, and extreme unction. The name 
was afterwards applied to the followers of Wickliffb by way of 
reproach. 

During a portion of this reign England was grievously op- 
pressed by the following destructive enemies : — 

1. A most severe £Eimine. 

2. Unseasonable weather, which destroyed the harvests. 

3. A murrain among the cattle ; in consequence of which an 
enormous price was charged for provisions. 

In this reign paner was produced from rags. Land lay &llow 
every third year. The people dined at eleven in the mormng, and 
ate so much and had so many dishes served up, that they wei^ 
forbidden by law to have more than two coiiaea. 
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Headed by Tell, the Swiss threw off their allegiance to the 
House of Hapsburg, and were victorious at the Battle of Mor- 
garten, 1315. They were also successful against their enemies 
at Sempach, 1386. 

In 1305, the Papal Seat was transferred to Avignon, where it 
continued till the year 1375. 

Edwabd was made a prisoner by his subjects, compelled to 
sign his own abdication, and murdered at Berneley Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, 1327. His body was interred in Glouceister Cathedral. 



C CSILEBRATED FEBSOXTS. 

Piers Gaveston, a native of Gascony, a great fiBivourite of the 
King, who created him Earl of Cornwall, and gave him his niece 
in marriage. The Barons becoming jealous of his growing power, 
compelled Edwabd to banish him in 1308. Gaveston was re- 
callea from Ireland, over which country he had been Governor 
during his absence from England, 1309. Being attacked a second 
time he withdrew to Flanders, but returning shortly afterwards, 
he was seized and executed at Blacklow Hill, near Warwick, 
June, 19, 1312. 

Maltravers and Gournayy who murdered the King, by 
thrusting a red-hot iron into his intestines, 1327. 

Bobert Bruce» grandson of Baliol's competitor, claimed the 
crown of Scotland, and enabled that country to achieve its indepen- 
dence. He routed Edwabd's army at the battle of Bannockbum, 
leaving 30,000 of the English dead upon the field, 1314. His 
coronation took place at Scone. Died 1329. 

Baston, a Carmelite friar, whom Edwabd took to celebrate 
his victory at Bannockbum, instead of which the Scotch compelled 
T^im to emogise Edward's defeat. 

John Deydias, a tanner's son, of Exeter, tried to deprive the 
King of his crown, by asserting that he was Edwabd, and had 
been changed during infancy. 

Earl of Iiancaster, the first Prime Minister, and the Earl 
of Warwick, both noted for their opposition to Edwabd's 
&vourites, Gaveston and Spenseb. 

Hugh Spenser and his father became great &vourites of the 
King. The son was the King's chamberlain, and amassed much 
wealth. Tlie barons becoming jealous of the Spensebs, demanded 
their dismissal, and on Edwabd s refusal to comply a civil war was 
the result, 132/. The royal party were defeated, and the Sfensebs 
hanged — the &ther at Bristol, and the son at Hereford. 
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l8abella» Edwabd's Queen, formed an improper intimacy with 
BoGXR MoBTDiSB, a powerful Baron of the Wetsh Marches, who 
liecaine her adviser ana confidant in all her undertakings. Havinf 
eontracted a dislike to her hushand she joined his enemies ; and 
while in France settling some differences about Gasconj, between 
Sdwabd and her brother, Chaales IV., she upon her own 
authority, affianced the Prince of Wales to Philippa, daughter 
of the Count of Holland and Hainault. Aided by this Prince, 
the Queen raised 3,000 men, set sail from Dort» and landed at 
Orwell, in Suffolk, Sept. 24, 1326, where she was joined by 
the Earls of Kent and Norfolk, the King's brothers. She 
summoned a Parliament at Westminster, Jan. 7, 1327, which voted 
the King's deposition, and his son Edward was proclaimed in his 
stead. Edward was removed to Berkeley Castle, and by order of 
!|i|AH TgT.T.A and Mortimer, was murdered in the most cruel manner. 
The wicked career of the Queen and her paramour was checked in 
the following reign ; for Mortimer being seized in Nottingham 
Oastle, was afterwards hanged on a gibbet at Tyburn, 1330 ; while 
TwA-nKT.T.A was confined during the remainder of her life to her 
«iBtle at BisingSy Norfolk. 

Boger Mortliner, a Welsh Baron, paramour of Queen 
Ibabxlla, wife of Edward, was executed at Tyburn, 1330. 



Edward m. was the eldest son of Edward II. 

AJ). 1827—1877. 

' A WAB81 

■ 

1. A Scottish army imder Bruce invaded England, but it re- 
salted in a peace, by which Edward was induced to recognise the 
complete independenoe of Scotland, and to restore the regalia, 
1328. 

2. Edward, in support of Edward Baliol (son of John 
BAiJOii), a daimant of tne crown of Scotland, invaded that country, 
and gained a decisive victonr over the Regent Douglas at Halidon 
TTfli In this conflict, 30,000 of the Scots and 15,000 of the 
V.n g1i^li were killed ; while Baliol was made King, July 19, 1333. 

3. On the death of Philip IV. of France, in 1328, Edward, 
. in light of his mother Isabella, daughter of that monarch, claimed 

the crown of France. In 1337 he assumed the title of King of 
Ibnooe, and quartered the French Lilies with the Axma cti ILi^- 
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laAd. His next step was to make friends with a noted brewer of 
Ghent, named Jacob von Abtaveldt, who had great influence 
in Flanders, the quarter fixed upon for commencing the attack. 
The English on this occasion, under Edwahd's command, gained 
their first great Naval Victory over the French off Sluys^ 
capturing S80 sail of the enemy, June 24, 1340. 

4. Battle of Auberoche (Perigord), in which the French 
were defeated by Henby, Earl of Derby, Oct. 23, 1345. 

6. Battle of Creasy, in which Philip of France was fflgnally 
defeated by Edward and the Black Prince, then <mly 1^ years 
old. The English army, consisting of 30,000 men, was commanded 
by the Princb op Wales, the Earls of Northampton and 
Arundel, and Lord Ross, the King himself heading the body of 
reserve. The French forces were 120,000 men, under the command 
of Anthony Doria, Charles .Grimaldi, and the Count of 
Alen9on, brother to the King, who had charge of the third division. 
The loss of the English was very small, but that of the French was 
tremendous, being 1200 knights, 1400 gentlemen, 4000 men-at- 
arms, 30,000 of inferior rank, a large number of the French noWfity, 
the King of Majorca, the Dukes of Loraine and Bourbon, the 
Count of Alen^on, and John, the blind King of Bohemia, whose 
standard, on which were embroidered in gold three ostrich feathers, 
with this motto, Ich Dien (I serve), was seized and given to the 
Prince of Wales, who, in memory of that day, bore three ostrich 
feathers in his coronet, vdth the same motto, Aug. 26, 1346. 

6. Battle of Neville's Cross, near Durham. — ^Instigated by 
Philip of France, Davii> IT. of Scotland invaded Frfigland while 
Edward was prosecuting the French war. In the absence of her 
husband. Queen Philippa raised an army, which was commanded 
by Lord PisRCY, who defeated the Scots at Neville's Cross, 16,000 
of whom were slain, and thei!r King taken prisoner, Oct. 17, 1846. 
David was released in 1367, on payment of 100,000 marks. 

7. Calais, after a siege of 11 months, was surrendered to 
Edward, by John de Vibnne, the governor, Aug. 4, 1347 ; asd 
remainded in the hands of the English 210 years, being retaken 
by the Duke of Guise in the last year of the reign of Mary, 
Jan. 7, 1668. On this occasion it was, that six heroic citizens <h 
Calais presented themselves before Edward for execution on 
condition that he would spare the garrison, all of whom he bad 
resolved to put to death. Eustace de St. Pierre, Jahss 
WiSANT, Peter Wisant, John Darce, and two others, there- 
fore, appeared, bareheaded, and barefooted, with ropes about their 
necks, before the English monarch, and laid at his feet the keys of 
their city. Edward ordered them to be»led to execution, but was 

induced to pardon them through tlie e.\r^^^c».Ucm of his generous 
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aeen, who not only sayed the liyes of the unfortunate men, hut 
lye them an entertoinment in her tent, provided them with clothes, 
id on dismissing them, presented each with six ]^ieces of gold. 
DWABD ordered the inhsubitants to quit Calais, which he peopled 
ith English, and made it a market for tin, lead, wool, and leatner. 

8. Battle of Poitiers. — War heing renewed with France, the 
LACK Prince gained a great victory over John, King of that 
►untry, at Maupertuis, near Poitiers, making him and his son 
HQJP prisoners, Sept. 19, 1356. Tnere were now two royal 
risoners in England, David of Scotland and John of France. 

9. The Black Prince espoused the cause of Peter the 
RUEL, of Castile, against his brother Henry, who had driven him 
om his throne, and was victorious at the Battle of iN'ajara, 
pain, April 3, 13G7. The result of this encounter replaced Peter 
L the tbrone of Castile, but involved France and England in 
rther hostilities, which arose from the Black Prince being 
impelled to tax his French suWects heavily to defray the ex- 
cuses he incurred in the Spanish war. Peter was afterwards 
mdered by his brother Henry, 

10. The people of Idmoges revolted from the Black Prince, 
it he re-captured the town and ordered all the inhabitants to be 
it to death, 1370. 

11. The English fleet, under the Earl of Pembroke, was 
iarly destroyed off La Rochelle, by Henry, King of Castile, 

3 CHIEP EVENTS. 

Edward, in the 15th year of his age, was crowned at West- 
luster by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Jan. 29, 1327 ; a 
gemsyj with Lancaster at its head, being ai)pointed by Parlia- 
ent to manage the af^drs of the kingdom, which in reality were 
ider the control of the Queen and Mortimer. 

Edward married Phiuppa of Hainault, Jan. 24, 1328. 

In the year 1340, Guni>owder was improved and brought 
to general use, by Schwartz, a German monk; Thomas 
lanket, of Bristol, set up looms for weaving woollen cloths, 
iiich are called after his name ; copper money was first used in 
eland and Scotland. 

A Treaty of Pea.ee between England and France was con- 
aded for two years, 1342. 

Cannon was first used by Edward in the battle of Creai^, 
(46; and in 1348 Stephen's Chapel, now the Houae oi Ooimsi^^'Da^ 
as built. 

8 
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The Statute of IiabourerB was passed, compelling peasan 
to work for low wages, or be punished in the Stocks, then erectc 
in every parish, ld& ; and in the same year the Order of tfa 
Garter was instituted by Edwakd. 

A terrible pestilence, called the Black Plague, or the Blac 
Death, wasted the inhabitants of England, destroying in Londc 
alone upwards of 50,000 persons, 1349. There was also a Secon 
Plague, in 1361, and another ia 1369. 

The Second Statute of Labourers was enacted for r^ 
lating artificers' and labourers' wages, 1351. 

The Statute of Treason was enacted, and the Parliamei 
which passed it was called the ''Blessed Parliament," 135 
This statute defines high treason, and limits it to seven offencefi, ( 
which the following are the chief: — 

1. Devising the King's death, or waging war against hij 
within his realm. 

2. Giving aid to the King's foreign enemies in his kingdom. 

3. Violating either the Queen or the wife of the heir appareD 

4. Slaying the Chancellor or Judges while engaged in tl 
discharge of their judicial fimctions. 

The Statute of Provisors, forbidding the presentation 1 
benefices by the Pope, and securing the rights of all patrons 1 
Hviogs, upon which the Pontiff had encroached, was passed, 1353 

Edward, by way of retaliation, entered Scotland in Januar 
1356, and with fire and sword devastated the country as &r i 
Edinburgh. This inroad the Scots called Burnt Candlemas. 

A formidable insurrection of the peasants against the nobli 
broke out in France, 1358. 

The Treaty of Bretigny, called the Great Peace, betwec 
England and IVance, was signed May 8, 1360. The followiz 
terms were agreed upon by this treaty : — 

1. That King John should be liberated and pay as his ransoi 
three mOlion crowns of gold, equal to £1,500,000 of our presei 
money. 

2. That Edwabd should renounce all claim to the crown < 
France, as well as the possessions of his ancestors ; and have insteai 
Calais, Guisnes, Montreuil, Ponthieu, Poitou, Guienne, Perigon 
Agenois, Limousin, Quercy, Angoumois, Bigorre, and Rovergne. 

After John's liberation he went over to Paris for the purp« 

of carrying out the stipiilations of the treaty, but finding it in 

possible to raise the- money demanded for his ransom, he yn 

sohonowcMe that he returned to England, and receiv^ forh 

residence the Savoy Palace m tlie Sttoad, where he died, 1364. 
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The B14ACK Prince married Joaitna the fair, daughter oi 
Edmuio), Earl of Kent, who was beheaded in the early part of this 
reign through the intrigues of Isabella and Mobtimeb, 1361. 

A statute was passed directing that all pleadings in law 
courts were to be conducted in English, instead of in French, 1362. 

Owing to the state of his health, the Black Pbince was com- 
pelled to give up the command of the army in France and return 
nome, in consequence of which England had lost by 1374 all her 
French possessions except Calais, Ik>rdeauz, Bayonne, and a few 
places on the Dordogne. 

A statute was enacted for abolishing Peter's Fence, 13G5. 

The Parliament, called the Good, assembled in 1376, and 
passed an ordinance of banishment and confiscation against Alice 
Prbrktis, the King's mistress, with whom the people had become 
disgusted, but it was repealed in 1377, 

Until this time the Lords and Commons in Parliament occupied 
the some chamber, but ever since they have sat in separate halls. ' 
The Speaker of the House of Commons was appointed in 1376, 
Pbteb de la Mabe being the First to occupy that position. 

The growing power of the House of Commons may be inferred 
from their establishing the following rights : — 

1. The illegality of raising money without their consent. 

2. No alteration to be made in the laws without the concur- 
rence of both Houses of Parliament. 

3. The right of the Commons to investigate public abuses, and to 
impeach public ministers. 

Edwabd introduced the title of Duke, and created the Black 
Pbince Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Chester, which dignities 
have been inherited by the Prince of Wales ever since. The 
BJeralds' College and Doctors' Commons were erected, and 
the Admiralty Court established. 

Windsor Castle was rebuilt by William of Wykehaim and 
made into a royal palace. Gold coin, chimneys, and glazed 
windows came into more general use. Justices of the Peace were 
appointed hy statute, 

Edwabd died at Shene (now Richmond) June 21, 1377, and 
was buried at Westminster Abbey. 

C CEIiEBBATED FEB80NS. 

Wallingfordy Astronomer, and Abbot oi 3\., ^O^^OdX^^ ^^ 
1366. 
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Jolin Gower, was contempoiaiy with Ohauceb, who called 
him the ''Moral Gower." His chief works are ^^ Vox damaatisy'' 
and ^^ Confessio Amantis/' the latter being a poem of 30,000 yeraea 
about love. He is said to have become a Irofessor of law in the 
Inner Temple. (1320—1402). 

The Bla<!k Prince, eldest son of Edwabd HI., was so 
called firom the colour of his armour. The victories of Oreser^ and 
Poitiers were gained by this Prince, who was distinguished ior his 
modesty, bravery, generosity, and military talents. Towards the 
end of his life, however, he jjerpetrated a piece of cruelty whioli 
must ever remain a blot upon ms cnaracter. Having recaptured the 
town of Limoges, which had revolted from him, he ordered aU the 
.inhabitants to be slain, while he himself was carried on a litter to 
see the carnage. The bad state of his health obliged Ebwabd to 
return to England, where, after a lingering illness, he died, and was 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral. (1330—1376). 

Balph Higden, a monk of Chester, author of a Histoiy of 
the World, from Adam to the year 1357. 

Henry Knighton, to whom we are indebted foj a Histoiy 
of England from the year 950 to the Deposition of Richabd H. 

Oeoffirey Chaucer, called ''The Father of Tnr»gHa>^ 
Poetry," was bom in London. He was the noted author of the 
" Canterbury Tales." (1328—1400). 

Sir Bobert Knolles was bom in Chester, and rose from a 
common soldier to be a general. Kochester bridge (Kent) was 
bmltbyhim. (1317—1407). 

Thomas Bradwardin, called the Profound Doctor, became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and was distinguished as a divine, 
philosopher, and mathematician. (1290 — 1349). 

William Occam, designated the Invincible Doctor, was a 
disciple of Duns Scotus. Having written against the PoPJj 
John XXH., he was in consequence excommunicated. (1280 
—1347.) 

Matthe-w of Westminster, a monk, author of a Histoiy of 
Ei^and from the creation to the present reign, called " Flowers 
of EQstory." 

William of Wykeham, a fetmous architect, who built Wind- 
sor Castle, founded Winchester School, and New CoUege, Oxford. 
He was the son of a poor family in Hampshire, and became Bishop 
of Winchester, and Lord Chancellor of iJngland. (1324r— 1404). 

John Troissart, who wrote a History of the French Wars. 
(1337^1401). 



John Barbour, a Scotch diyine, who became Archdeacon of 
Aherdeen, and Chaplain to King David Bbuce. He wrote a 
Metrical Chronicle <tf Robert Bbuce. (1820—1305). 

John Wickliffe, a celebrated English di^dne, called the 
* Morning Star of the Befbrmation,'' was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 
He preached and wrote against the corruptions of the Ilomish 
Ghnreh, which induced Pope Gbbgoby I. to issue a bull, ordering 
WiCKLXPFB to be imprisoned and brought to trial. In accordance 
nith this injunction Wickliffe, accompanied by John of Gaunt 
mod Lord Henby Pebcy, appeared at St. FauFs, before Coubteney, 
Bishop of London, to answer for his conduct, 1378, but owing to 
aome altercation between Lancasteb and the Bishop, a tumult 
ensued and put a stop to the proceedings. The Great Reformer 
yrsB again summonea (1378) oefore a Synod held in the Arch- 
IboBho^ palace at Lambeth; but on this occasion he owed his 
nietv to the King's mother (Richard 11^, who sent a message by 
Sir Lewis Cuffobd, forbidcUn^ the Bishops to condemn him. 
WiCEiiiFFE's doctrines were similar to those which were restored 
at the Reformation. He formed a society of pious men to preach 
throughout England, 1379. lie translated the Bible into English ; 
wrote a tract on *'The Schism of the Popes," and composed a 
treatise called " The Last Age of the Church,^ &c. 

WiCKLiFFE died from an attack of palsy, at Lutterworth, in 
Leioestershire, Dec. 31, 1384. Forty years afterwards, his bones 
were taken up and burnt by order of the Council of Constance, 
and his ashes cast into the riyer SwifL 

Bir John Iffandeville, bom at St. Albans, traveller and 
histoorian. Ilis Itinerary, which giyes an account of his travels in 
Asia, China, and Palestine, is one of the earliest works written in 
Ei^lish prose. (1301—1372). 

Sir Walter Manny, a native of Belgium and page to Queen 
Phelipfa, founder of the Priory of Chartreux (now Charterhouse 
School) and Sir John Chandos, both distinguished warriors. 

l%e Captel de Buch, captain to the Black Pbince, was so 
distressed at his master's death, that he died the following year. 

Blind Harry, one of the earliest English poets, author of a 
History of William Wallace in verse. 

Dante and Fetrarchy Italian poets, flourished in this reign. 
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Richard U. was the aon of the Black Prinoey and grand- 
aon of Edward m. AJ>. 1877— 1898. 



1. The trace between Enfrland and France haying expired 
before the death of Editabd TU^ Charlbs renewed hostihties, 
and invaded the Enj^lish Channel with his French and Spanish 
forces, who burnt Flymoath, Hastings^ Portsmouth, and other 
places, 1377. 

2. A Scotch pirate named Mkbcsb, haying carried off some 
vessels from the port of Scarborough, John FioLPOT, a London 
citizen, equipped a small squadron at his own expense and went in 
pursuit of the enemy, whom, after a severe battle, he took prisoner 
and captured sixteen Spanish ships, 1378. 

3. The war with France continuing, and being forther aggra- 
vated by the Papal Sch ism, England &vouring IJbban VL, and 
France, Clement Vll., both of whom aspired to the Popedom, a 
large force, under Speng^ Bishop of Norwich, was sent to Ghent 
to assist the burghers against the Count of Flanders and his sup- 
porter, the King of France. The Bishop routed 30,000 French and 
Flemings, captured Gh*aveline8, Dunkirk, and several other places ; 
but on learning that the King of France, with a mighty army, was 
marching to oppose him, he disbanded his forces, and was obliged 
to negotiate for a safe return to England, 1383. 

4. The allied forces of France and Scotland, entered Northum- 
berland and took three castles; but Bichabd marched agEunst 
them with 60,000 men, and burnt Edinburgh, Melrose, Ihuaerm- 
line, Perth, and Dundee. Jealousies, however, between the King 
and Lancaster caused a sudden disbanding of the army, after 
which KiCHABD returned to England without accomplishing any- 
thing of importance, 1385. 

5. As the Duke of Lancaster had married Constantia, a 
daughter of Don Pedro the Cruel, he marched into Spain at the 
head of 20,000 men to enforce his claim to the throne of Oastile, 
which ended in the Duke's concludii^ a marriage between his 
daughter, by Constantia, and Henry, Prince of Austurias, the heir 
of Castile, 1386. The descendants of this union, which took place 
in 1388, ruled over Spain for many generations. 

6. In order to assist the King in regaining his power, of which 
he had been deprived by the Duke of Gloucester, De Vebe, 
Duke of Ireland, levied an armvin Wales, but was defeated by the 
Earl of Derby, eldest son of tne Duke of Lancaster, at Badoot 
Bridge, in Oxfordshire, 1887. 
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7. Battle of Otterbum, near Newcastle, between the Eng- 
)li under the Earl of Northtjmbbrland and his two sons, and 
;e Scots under Sir William Douglas, whom Sir Henby Piiicy 
9W. The advantage was with the Scotch, and the English lead- 
s were made prisoners, Aug. 10, 1388. The ballad of ** Chevy 
hase** is founded upon this battle. 

3 CHIEF "EVENTS. 

Richard being only eleven years old at his coronation, which 
ok place at Westminster, July 16, 1377, a council of regency was 
)pointed to govern the kingdom during nis minority. 

War expenses obliged Government to impose upon every in- 
vidual a tax, which varied according to his stcttus ; a duke being 
isessed at £6 13s. 4d. ; a labourer fourpence for himself and wife, 
579. 

The Bible was translated into English by Wiokliffb, 1380. 

Insurrection of the Peasantry, headed by Wat Tyler, a 
lacksmith, and two priests, named Jack Straw and John Ball. 
[oney being required for prosecuting the war with France and 
sotland, it was enacted that every person above fifteen years of age 
louM pay a tax of one shilling. Tyler refused to pay the tax 
IT his daughter because she was under the specified age, and struck 
le collector dead for his insolence. The bystanders apulauded 
TLEB^s conduct, and appointed him their leader. About 100,000 
: the insurgents assembled at Blackheath, June 12, 1381, and after 
>inniitting some terrible outrages, they were put down by the 
inff, who met them in Smithfield ; wmle Tyler, on account of 
isdiBr^pectful behaviour to Richard, was struck with a da^er 
f Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, and kiUed 
f Standish, one of the King^s kn^hts. The Bagger was after- 
ards added to the citv arms, where it has been ever since retained. 
he insurgents made tne following demands : — 

1. A general pardon for their past offences, and the abolition 
f slavery. 

2. The reduction of rent on land to 4d. per acre. 

3. Free liberty to buy and sell in all fiEkirs and markets. 

Charters granting their requests were issued, but shortly after 
avoked ; while 1500 of the offenders, including Ball and Straw, 
rere hanged. 

Richard married Ann of Bohemia, sister of the Emperor 
^ENCBSLAUS, Jan. 14, 1382. 

Richard was compelled by Parliament to remove from office 
lis favourites, Ds Verb, Duke of Ireland, and I)i& i.\ '^oi;^^'^^^ 
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of Suffolk, the latter being impeached ; and to entrust the Goyem- 
ment to a council of regency, at the head of which was one of his 
uncles, the Duke of Gloucestbb, 13S6. 

The Parliament designated both ^Merciless* and **Woii- 
derftil" assembled, in wnich ^Ye of the King's councillors were 
convicted of high treason, 1388 : — 

The Archbishop of York ; Robebt Db Verb, Duke of Ire- 
land ; Michael de lb Pole, Earl of Suffolk, all condemned to 
exile, and their estates confiscated. 

Sir Robert Tresilian, the Chief Justice, was hanged, and 
Sir Nicholas Bramber, the late Lord Mayor of London, be- 
headed. De Verb and De la Pole escaped from the country. 

Richard recovered his authority and took the goyemment 
into his own hands, 1389. 

The First Navigation Act, ordering goods to be imported 
and exported in English vessels only, was passed, 1390. 

In order to check the power of the Pope in Ene^land, and to 
prevent any evasion of the Statute of Provisors, anotner Act was 
passed (1893), called the Statute of Praemunire, which enjoined, 
that " whoever procures at Rome any translations, processes, ex- 
communications, bulls, instruments, or other things, which touch 
the King, against him, his crown, and realm, and aU persons aiding 
and assisting therein, shall be put out of the King's protectioii, 
their lands and ^oods forfeited to the Kin^s use, and they shall be 
attached by their bodies to answer to the King." 

A Truce of 25 years was concluded between England and 
France, 1396. 

As the Duke of Gloucesteii resumed his plots, Riohasd 
ordered him to be arrested and conveyed to CcdaiS; where it is 
believed he was murdered, 1397. 

The Duke of Nobfole having intimated to the Duke of 
Herepobd, that Richard intended to oppress the Duke of 
Lancaster and the two Dukes of Albemarle and Exbteb, the 
words were repeated to the King by Hereford. A quarrel there- 
fore arose between Norfolk and Hereford, who agreed to settle 
the matter by single combat at Coventry. Just as me two Dukes 
were entering the lists, Richard, who wanted to rid himself of 
both these formidable rivals, interposed, and banished Norfolk for 
life and Hereford for ten years. These arbitrary proceedings 
showed that the King's power had become absolute, 1398. 

In this reign the Court of Chancery became a Court of 
Equity. Peers were first Created by Patent. Cards wsie 
invented to amuse Charles YI. of Fmnce, who had become 
insane. The Lord Hian Admiral and the CnASdPioN aie said to 
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late from the present reign ; the .harness of the latter being to 
tihro^' do^wn the gauntlet at the King's coronation as a challenge to 
my -who denied his title to the throne. This custom is still con- 
limied. Westminster Hall was rebuilt. 

While JtiGHARD was quelling a rebellion in Ireland, Here- 
rOBD, now Duke of Lancaster by his father's death^ landed at 
Bavenspur, in Yorkshire (July 4, 1399), where he was joined by 
ih& !EarJB of Northumberland and Westmoreland, and soon 
Ibiind himself at the head of 60,000 men. Kighard hastened from 
Ireland, but on his return he was made prisoner, and deposed by 
Plarliament on the alleged ground of tyranny and incapacity, Sept. 
90, 1S99 ; while the vacant throne was claimed by Henry, Imke 
of Lancaster. 

Hichard was imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, Yorkshire, 
"where he was murdered and his body shown to the Liondoners for 
identification in 1400. His remains were interred at King's 
liangley, Herts, but removed by Henry V. to the royal sepulcmre 
«i Westminster. 

O CEIiEBBATED PERSONS. 

Titz-Allen, Archbishop of Canterbury, was impeached and 
'iMmahed the kingdom. 

Wat Tyler, or Wat the Tyler, leader of an insurrection in 
Ebboz, was killed, 1381. 

Michael de la Pole, a favourite of the King, was created 
Chancellor in 1383. and Earl of Suffolk in 1386. "Being accused of 
treason^ he escaped to France, where he died, 1388. 

Bobert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and a fiEkvourite of the King. 
BiCHAKD created him Duke of Ireland, and he was the fii^ 
Englishman that bore the title of ICarquis, which he received on 
his being made Marquis of Dublin. In 1388 he fled into the Low 
Countries, where he died a few years afterwards. 

Duke of ITork, was appointed Kegent during Kichabd's 
aifafience in Ireland, but joined Lancaster against the King, 1399. 

John of Gtaunt, or Ghent (so called firom the place of his 
lirtib, in Belgium), Duke of Lancaster, fourth son of Edward HI., 
was the friend and protector of Wickliffe. Died 1399. 

Henry Bolinbroke, Duke of Hereford, was the eldest son of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. In 1398 Richard banished 
hhn for ten years, and on the death of Henry's fiEkther, in 1399, 
oonflscated his estates and made his exile perpetual. Hereford, 
who by his Other's death had become Duke of Lancaster, invaded 
Eqgland (1399) to recover his estates, effected the deposition of his 
eoQsin Bichard n.^ and was crowned Henry IV. 
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• ll.H!IW A W.KH. 

None of tlie Anglo-Norman kings liad sucli extensive dominions as 
Henby II., who, on his accession to the throne, was in possession of 
England and a third of France. 

The slavish condition of the English people was such that, before 
the time of Henby II., parents were debarred from beq^tieathing property 
to their children. 

At the time that Ireland came under the English crown, it was 
divided into five parts — Leinster, Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Con- 
naught ; each of which was governed by a king. 

When RiCHABD was on his death-bed, he sent for Goubdon, and 
asked him what reason he had for taking away his life, to which the 
archer answered, " You killed with your own hands my father and my 
two brothers, and you intended to have han^^ me. I am now in your 
power. You may revenge yourself by givmg me over to the most 
severe torments, but I shall endure all tms with pleasure, since I have 
rid the world of a tyrant." Instead of pimishing the man, Richabd 
ordered that he should have a sum of money given him, and be set at 
liberty. Marcad^e, however, one of the English genersds, disobeyed 
his dying master's injunction, seized Goubdon, had him flayed alive, 
and then hanged. 

The Laws of Oleron were a famous code of laws, relating to mari- 
time afifaii's, the framing of which has by some writers been ascribed to 
Richabd I. of England, when he was in the Island of Oleron, in 
France, 1194. These regulations were considered so wise and just that 
they have been made the basis of naval constitutions by iJl the 
European nations. 

During the reign of Richabd, who spent little time in England, 
and who could scarcely speak a word of Saxon, the wages of a labourer 
were 2d. a day. An ox was sold for 3s. and a sheep for 4d. 

When King John consented to hold the kingdom as the Pope's 
vassal, he had to take the following oath : — • 

" I, John, by the ^race of (Jod, King of England, and Lord of 
Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my own free will and the 
advice of my Barons, give to the Church of Rome, to Pope Innocent 
and his successors, the kingdom of England, and all other prerogatives 
of my crown. I will hereafter hold them as the Pope's vassal. I will 
be faithful to God, to the Church of Rome, to the Pope my master, and 
his successors legitimately elected. I promise to pay him 1000 marks 
yearly; to wit, 700 for the kingdom of England, and 800 for the 
kingdom of Ireland." 

About the year 1170 the Waldenses rose from one Peteb Waldo, 
a native of Lyons, who founded a society for preaching the Gospel 
among the poor. His followers were called ** The poor men of Lyons." 

The object of the Lkteran Councils was to issue decrees, for the due 
regulation of the doctrines, discipline, and practice of the Romish 
Church. The Fourth CouncU declared the doctrine of TraasabitastiBtifla 
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o be an article of faith, and obliged all persons to partake of the 
jord's Snpper at least once a year, on pain of excommunication, 1215. 

Archbishop Httbert held a national synod at Winchester, and 
lassed some canons, of which we note the following : — 

1. Cleigymen were forbidden to read the prayers daring divine 
ervice, either too slowly or too quickly. 

2. The Eucharist was not to be used more than once a day with- 
ut argent necessity. 

3. Clandestine Marriages were forbidden, and married persons not 
go beyond the seas, unless they published their mutual consent. 

The Saladin Tax was imposed up(m ecclesiastical revenues by the 
*ope, who wished to raise a crusade. 

Another council was held in London by the Pope's legate, when 
he number of sacraments was stated to be seven, 1237. 

Some blood, represented as a portion of that shed by our Savour 
n the cross, was carried with great pomp and solemnity to Westmin- 
ter Abbey, 1260. 

The Commons for the first time were admitted into the English 
Parliament, 1265. 

In 1268 a council was held in which certain constitutions, brought 
pom^ Eome, were published ; one authorises laymen to administer 
laptism in cases of necessity ; another ordains the marriage of people 
a public ; the third is levelled against pluralists. 

Most of the councils held in the reign of Henry III. were for the 
mipose of exacting money from the clergy for the benefit of the 
*ope. 

By the canon law, which chiefly emanated from the Popes, and 
ras introduced into England in the reign of Stephen, it was decreed 
hat children bom before marriage were legitimate. This was contrary 
the laws of the realm. 

The Amalgamation of the Saxon and Norman races was completed in 
he reifin of John. English literature dates from, the thirteenth cen- 
ozy, tue Ormulum being the oldest specimen of the English language 
xtant. 

The most prominent effects of the Crusades were : — 

1. Extension in Commerce, and improvements in Agriculture, Navi- 
ation. Ship-building, and Literature. 

2. Society became more civilised by intercourse with foreign 
ations. 

3. A better feeling towards each other was engendered in the minds 
fall those who were engaged in the Crusades. 

4. They were the means of exalting the middle classes at the ex- 
lenae of the nobles, who, in order to raise money for going to the East« 
isposed of their estates to the former on disadvanta^^ua tAttota. 
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The followei-s of Wickliffb were called LoQardB, either from Wal- 
ter LoLLABD, a Grerman who flourished about the year 1315 ; or from 
the word Loliwm, signifying tares; because they were considered by 
their enemies as tares in the field of Gkxl's church. Those who em- 
braced the doctrines of the great Reformer were also 7vickmjom/sd Ckw- 
peQert. 

The Tax, called Annates or First-fruits, by which the Popes claimed 
the first year's income from every cleigyman on his appointment to a 
living, was abolished by the statute of provisors. 

In the reign of Edward 1. the title of Baron was ezclusiyely con- 
fined to those whom the King summoned to Parliament. 

Edward 1. demanded one-half of the revenues of the Church in his 
dominions. He was opposed by the clergy, who at last w^re obliged to 
yield, 1292. 

The Statate of Mortmain was so called, because the members of ec- 
clesiastical bodies were considered dead in the eye of the law, consequently 
any property held by them was said to be **m Tiwrtva, manu,** that is, 
in dead hands. 

The soldiers of Edward III. wore plate armour instead of chain- 
mail, which was found to be very heavy for purposes of warfare. 

The first recorded instance of Parliamentary impeachment was in 
the reign of Edward III. (1376), when Lords Latimer and Nevilu!, 
as well as four merchants, were impeached for asking the King to le- 
move the market from CalAis, and for charging him a high int^est ist 
a loan of money. 

The second instance was that of M. de la Pole, who was impeached 
in the following reign. 

In the reign of Kichard II. one-third of the land belonged to the 
Church. 

The term Subsidy was first given to the Parliamentary grant in the 
reign of Richard II. 

Anne of Bohemia, first consort of Richard II., was the daughter 
of the Emperor Charles VI., and granddaughter of John, Kingof 
Bohemia, who was slain at the Battle of Cressy. She was called **Tte 
Good Queen Anne,'* because she pleaded in behalf of the remaining rebels 
of Wat Tyler's insurrection. 

Side-saddles, homed head-dresses, and the modem metal pin were 
introduced by her. 

In 1344, Edward III. strack golden florins, which were valued at 
6s., but being rated too high they were recalled, and the gold noble of 
6s. 8d. coined. The motto, ** IXeu et Tnon droit," was on the coinage 
of this monarch, and it is said to have been originally adopted in refer- 
ence to the claim to the French crown. 

Ele^nt literature during this period was neglected ; Aristotelian 
logic and metaphysics being me leading subjects to which the sta^ta 
directed their attention. 
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jatin languaffe was principally employed* by the learned during 
^enet perio£ 

tecture was mach improved by foreign workmen, who were 
to a society called Free Masons, and were employed by the 

3 reign of Edward III., the wages of a labourer for hay-making 
my a day ; a reaper of com received three pence ; a master 
carpenter, fourpence. 

,t was sold for 3s. 4d. per quarter ; a fat ox cost 16s., a sheep 
. hog 3s. 4d., ale Id. per gallon, a pair of shoes 4d., and 
L Is. 4d. per yard. Threepence in the fourteenth century 
iqusl to five shillings at the present time. 

hief manufactures of England were those of leather and wool ; 
;s being tin, cheese, butter, honey, tallow, skins, worsted stuffs, 

;rs. 

aame Plantagenet is derived from Planta Genista, the Latin 
roorrif which was worn as an emblem of humility by the first 
!^JOU when going on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. From 
instance his successors took their crest and surname. 

Plantagenets proper reigned from Henry II. (1164), to 
II. (1399), a period of 245 years. 



JEiADINa TSVENTa AND TRINCIPAIi DATES 
OF THE PTiAWTAGENET PERIOD. 

., flnt King of the plantagenet line, ascended tlie 

Xw ■•• •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••« m mtS^9 A Awa» 

Jc of Venice, supposed to bave been t&e first In 

pe, was established U.57 

Introduced by Henry n 1159 

Exchange are said to have been invented by the 

' ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• • ^i^b^P^^ 

layers were established at Kottlngham 1161 

stltutlons of Clarendon passed IIM 

v&B murdered 1170 

Bonquered, and annexed to England .*• ... ... 1178 

[. does penance at Becket's shrine — 1174 

better administration of justloe, England was 

led Into drcolts 1176 

Lndows nsed for the first time In BnglBAiQL VA'X 



< 
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THe Importance of tbe Magnet In Haylgatton la said to 
have been mentioned In some Terses of a TronlMUtoiir 

Poet, at the court of tlie German Emperor ... AJ). 1181 

Linen manufactured In England ... 1189 

The Jews were massacred 1181 

Cyprus conquered by Blchard L ... ... ... 1191 ' 

The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded In Palestine 1191 
Richard was made prisoner by the Emperor, Henry VL, 

of Germany >.• ... ... ... 1191 

Blchard returned to England 1194 

John's accession to the throne 1199 

William, King of Scotland, did homage to the King of 
England; the word "Parliament" began to be used In 

AugjancL... .*. ... ••• ... ... ... ... ... 1900 

The Inquisition was established by Pope Innocent m. ... 1801 

The Pope placed England under an Interdict 1208 

The first bridge In London was finished ... ... 1809 

The Alblgenses, from Albl, a town In Languedoc, were first 

persecuted ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1809 

John was deposed by the Pope 1212 

John did homage to the Pope for England 1218 
Battle of Bouvlnes, In which John's allies, Otho and 

Ferrand, were defeated by Philip of France 1214 

Magna Charta was granted ... 1216 

Henry III. accedes to the throne ... 1210 

Battle of Lincoln ... ... ... 1217 

The sciences of Geography and Astronomy began to receive 

special attention ... 1220 

The re-bulldlng of Westminster Abbey was commenced ... 1221 

Begging Friars made their first appearance In England ... 1221 

Henry III. confirmed Magna Charta 1226 

Cider was first made In England ... ... ... 1281 

The first commercial company In England was estabUdied 1281 

English houses were first covered with tiles 1240 

University College, Oxford, was founded 1249 

The first gold coin was struck by Henry m. 126T 

The Parliament of Oxford, called the " Mad Parliament^" 

was held ... ... **• *** ••• ••• **• •*• 1208 

Battle of Lewes was fought 1204 

The House of Commons was founded by Simon do Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester 

Battle of Evesham, In which Leicester was slain ... 
Bdwaid I. accedes to the throne ... ... ... 
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Mmmerdal treaty between Eiiglaiid and nanders A.D. 1274 

^ard renounced his right orer Normandy 1270 

ite of Mortmain passed 1279 

aqnered and tmlted to England ..• 1288 

were banlehed from England 1290 

conQnered ••• ••• ••• *** *** *** ••• i89o< 

IB are eald to have been Invented by a monk of 

••• ••• .,, ... ••• ••• ••* ••• ••• X3IW 

was executed In London 1308 

[L accedes to the throne .- ... - 1307 

r of Knights Templars was abolished 1312 

le of BannocKbnm was fonght 1314 

3 law was enforced for the first time 1316 

. of Lancaster was defeated and executed 1822 

was condnded between England and Scotland for 

•Cen years ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• assiw 

labella Invaded England, and dethroned her hns- 

L ••• ,,, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• XvSSO 

broad cloth mannfactnrers wer« enconraged to 

e In England ... ... ••• ... ... »• ••• 1381 

lattle of Halidon EUl the Scots were defeated by 

English ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1338 

inch were completely defeated by the English, off 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• aa« ••• XOVw 

discovered by Robert Hacham an Englishman ... 1844 

f Cressy. in which the English defeated the French 1846 
tch were defeated at Neville's Gross, by the Eng* 

under Lord Percy ••• *.• ... *•• ••• ••• 1846 

TBM taken... ... ... ... •.> ... ••• ... 1847 

er of the Garter was instituted by Edward m. ... 1849 

Ifal plague, called the *' Black Death," made its 

earance in England ... 1849 

)f Poitiers, in which the French were defeated by 

Black Prince .«• ••• ••• .*• ••• ... ... 1866 

^e of Bretigny between England and France ... 1860 

uid Guienne were acquired ... 1860 

pestilence broke out... 1861 

le attacked the Bomish Church ... 1861 

glish language superseded the French in courts of 

... ... ... •»•' ••• ••• ... ••• ••• 1862 

ick Prince was victorious at the Battle of Najara 1867 

ras a tblrd great pestilence 1869 

if the Black Prince »• *** WV^ 
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Biehard IL aoeedei to tte tlurone ... AJI. 1877 

TlM Bible was translated Into BngUflh hy WUKUflle... ... 188a 

Wat Tyler's rebellion 1881 

The city of London was divided into wards ... 1888 

Battle of Otterbnm 1888 

Tlie Dnke of Gloncester was mnrdered 1887 

England inraded by Henry, Dnke of Lancaster, who de- 
throned Richard n. 1398 



HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Henry IV. was the eldest son of John of Gkbunt» fourtii 
son of Edward IIL AJD. 1380— 14ia 

A WARS. 

1. Owen Glendower having been deprived of certain lands 
by his neighbour, Lord Grey of Ruthyn, and finding that Par- 
liament would not redress his wrongs, raised some WeLdi forces, 
and defeated Lord Grey, making him prisoner, 1400. 

2. Battle of Enighton, Eadnorshire, in which Glendower 
vanquished the English under Sir Edward Mortimer^ who was 
taken prisoner, June 12, 1402. 

3. The Scots under Hepburne having entered England, were 
defeated at Nesbit Moor (Northumberland), by the Earl ai 
Northumberland, who slew their leader, and seized all their 
booty, June 22, 1402. 

4. The Scots again invaded England, but were vanquished at 
Homildon Hill, Northumberland, by the Percies, who captured 
their leader. Earl Douglas, and several other of the Scotch 
nobiHty, Sept. 14, 1402. 

5. Battle of Shrewsbury. — The Earl Northumberland, 
his brother, the Earl of Worcester, and his son, Hotspur, being 
exasperated with Henry, because he had, contrary to the custom 
of that age, forbidden them to release Earl Douglas and othen 
whom they had taken in war, headed a rebellion against him for 

§ lacing the Earl of March on the throne, and were Joined hj 
IcBOPE^ Archbishop of York, Glendowbb, and Earl Ijouglas, 
who was if iterated on conditioii ^bat\L^ ^o\)i\dw^<l them with some 



Kniglits. While marcliiiig to Wales in order to join his 

with those of Glendoweb, Hotspub was intercepted hy 

.'ojal troops under the command of the King, and a most 

ite and bloody hattle was fought at Hateley Field, three 

from Shrewsbury, which ended in the defeat and death of 

^^^J®^^^' Th© number on each side was about 14,000 men, 

^*^B5l?*V ^^ of whom were killed or wounded. Worcester and 

^GIAS were taken prisoners. The former was beheaded, and 

latter treated as a prisoner of war, July 21, 1403. 

6. Battle of Grosmont, Monmouthshire, in which the Welsh 
Jr Glendower were defeated by the English under Prince 
fEY, March 11, 1406. 

7. The Earl of Northumberland, who had abeady been par- 
•^ by the King, entered into a new conspiracy witn Thomas 

iray, Earl of Nottingham, and Kichard Scrope, Arch- 

lop of York, for placing the Earl of March on the throne ; but 

Archbishop and Mowbrat were taken by a stratagem of 

Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, and executed; while 

fOBTHUMBEBLAND fled into Scotland^ 1405. 

,^,^^ 8. Prince Henby gained another victory over Glendoweb at 
l^^iyiiydd pwl Melyn in Brecknockshire, and took his son 
^^^wmer, May 14, 1405. 

9. The Earl of Northumberland having made another attempt 
' to oreithrow Henbt, was defeated and slam at Bramham !l!i£oor, 

mut Tadiastster^ by Sir Thomas Bokeby^ Sheriff of Yorkshire^ 
: .RKia 1408. 

10. As France considered the truce with England nullified 
tf the deposition of Bichabd U., she became very troublesome 
dming the disturbances in Wales, ravaged the south coast of the 
Cgmntty, and burnt Plymouth. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

The usurpation of the crown by Henby IV. caused the wars 
iHtween the nouses of York and IiSJicaster, which are usually 
eaDed ^ !nie Wars of the Boses.*' The lawfid heir to the throne 
of England at this time was the Earl of March, the great grand- 
lonof Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who was the third son of 
Edwabd m., while John of Gaunt, or Ghent, the father of 
Hekby IV ^ was the fourth son of that monarch. 

On the day of his coronation, which took place in Westmin- 
Bier Abbey, Oct. 13, 1399, Henbt issued a proclamation, declaring 
ihttt he became Kii^: — 

I* 3y light of conquest, which was absuid. 

9 
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2. By Richard's resignation and nomination of Mm as hig 
successor^ which was false. fl 

3. By Yjrtue of his being the next male-lieir to the late Kingy ;■! 
which was not true. 

Parliament not only adjudged the crown to Henby XV., \kA 
also paased an act securing the succession to llie House of Lift* 
caster: — 

1. On Henry's eldest son, whom his &ther had aliead^ 
created Earl of Chester^ Duke of Gomwall, and Prince of Waki. i 

2. Upon the heirs of the Prince of Wales. 

8. On the Prince's three brothers and their children. 

At the Kind's coronation, Knights of the Bath were created; 
which was a military order consisting of 46 esquires. They wot 
designated Ejiights of the Bath» because they had to hitikli 
tiiemselves before the honour was conferred, to signify the pm% 
and loyalty of their mind9, 1899. 

Shortly after the King's acdisssioiL the Earls of Kent adl 
HuNTiNaDON, half brothers to Richara H., headed a conspinif 
for restoring the deposed sovereign ; but the Earl of KutlaS^ 
one of the confederates, revealed the plot, and the conspiiatM 
were executed, 1400. 1 

Wishing to ingratiate himself with the Romish Ghmchi 
Henry induced Parliament to pass the Statute Heretico Cknnp 
burendo, by which it was enacted, that all persons ^xulty dT heraBTt 
who refused to abjure, or who relapsed after abjuration, shorn 
be publicly burnt, 1401 ; and in the same year Justices of Asa» 
were empowered by Parliament to fine sheriflfe £100 who mads 
false returns. 

A statute was enacted, making it felony to cut out any per- 
son's tongue, or to put out his eyes, 1403. 

The Iiaek-lear ning Far liament assembled (1404), in whiek 
the Commons suggested that the King ought to seize the reveiraeB 
of the clergy, bewiuse they possessed one-third of the hmds of the 
kingdom, and because they rendered him no personal service. 

The Oonmions did not succeed. This Parliament was so 
called, because the sheriff werie ordered by the King to return none 
but "illiterate persons." 

While James, son of Robert IH. of Scotland, was on a 
•journey to I^^nce, he was unjustly seized by Henry in 1405, and 
detained as a prisoner in England till 1424, when £40,000 were 
paid for his ransom. 

The Me of Man waa giaat^to ^yc Soia^^ ^taklby^ 1406. 
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England was ravaged by a teirible pestilence, wliicli destroyed 
in London alone 30,000 persons, 1407. 

. The circulation of foreign money was forbidden by law in 
1410. 

This reign is remarkable for the increasing power of the 
House of Commons, and also for the great number of noblemen 
who were executed for high treason. 

Henby's anxiety to keep that crown which he had usurped 
shortened his days. He died in the flower of his age, at West- 
minster, March 2K), 1413, and was buried at Canterbury. 

C CELEBBATED PERSONS. 

Bev. Sir WiUiani Sawtre, of St. Oswyth's in London, and 
fimnerly rector of Lynn, in Norfolk, was burnt as a heretic for 
denying Transubstantiation and other Popish dogmas, 1401 . S A wtre 
was the first that suflered hjjire for his religious opinions! 

Henry "Percy, sumamed Hotspur on account of his valour 
and irritable temper, was the son of the Earl of Northumberland. 
He defeated Earl Douglas at the battle of Homildon Hill, but 
afterwards united with him and Owen Glendower against the 
Kngy and was slain at the battle of Shrewsbury, 1403. 

Bichard Scrope, Archbishop of ^ork, conspired against the 
Kingy but was taken and executed, 1 405. This is the first instance 
in llinglifth history of an Archbishop suffering capital punishment. 

Earl of 19'orthiiiuberlajid, father of Hotspur, assisted Henk y 
in obtaining the crown, but afterwards tried to dethrone him. 
The King seems to have made an enemy of the Earl b^ forbidding 
him to receiye any ransom for Douglas, and other distinguished 
peroons whom he had made prisoners at the battle of Homildon 
BSfl. Northumberland was slain by Sir Thomas Rokeby, at 
Biamham Moor, Yorkshire, 1408. 

Sir William GKascoigne, a noted judge, was bom in York- 
shire, and became distinguished for his impartial administratiou 
of justice. He imprisoned the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Henry V.) for striking him in open court, which is the first in- 
gtance recorded in English history of a judge doing rip^ht in opposi- 
tion to power. Gascoione was struck for condemmng one oi the 
Prince's dissolute companions. (1350 — 1413). 

O^^en Glendower, a descendant of Llewellyn, the last 
I^inoe of Wales. On applying for redress for the loss of some 
lands, he was told by one of the Peers that they ^^ cared not for 
baiefooted rascals." Instigsted by hiQ wrongs, meieioi^i^V^ \.QkC^5. 
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ip amis and ffained several advantages over Henst's f 
Being afterwards defeated, lie disbanded liis army. Died, 14 

Edmund Morthner, nnde to the Earl of March, the L 
heir to the throne, was taken prisoner by Owen GusifDOW] 
1402. The Earl of Northuhbbrland and his son Hoi 
wished to ransom him, but were forbidden by Henbt. Mori 
married a daughter of Glendower, and joined the King's ene 

Arohibald Douglas united with Hotspur against Hi 
but was taken prisoner at Shrewsbu^. After his release he 
to France and was slain at Yemeuil, 1424. 

Sir Biohard Whittington, a rich London tradesman 
erected at his own cost Bartholomew and Christ's Hospital 
who is often spoken of as '^ WlMfnaton and his Cat" This 
from his having realised the greater portion of his wealth 1 
&st vessel, a ship which was (billed the '^ Cat." Died 1430. 

John Van Eyok, a Dutchman, invented oil-painting. 
—1441), 



Henry V. was the eldest son of Henry IV. 



A WARS. 

1. France being in a deplorable condition in conseq' 
the imbecility of Charles Vl., and the Burgnndian ; 
leanist or Armagnao Actions struggling against each * 
supreme power, Henbt was induced to take advantage of 
fused state of that country. He therefore demanded in 
crown of France, as the heir of Isabella, daughter of P? 
This claim, whidb was invalid, being rejected, he comme 
and having landed at the mouth of the Seine with 3C 
invested Harfleur, Aug. 17, 1415, and the town capitul 
22, 1415, by which time war and disease had destroyed 

of his army. 

2. Battle of Aginconrt or Azincourt, in wh 
gained a decisive victory over the French, of whom 1( 
ding D'Albbrt, Constable of France, the Dukes of Ba 
and Alen^on, were killed, and 14,000 taken prise 
whom were the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, v 
of tiie English did not exceed 1600, with whom mus 

the Duke of YOBK and the EaxV oi Oxyo^b^ Oct, 25. 
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3. Henby again invaded Erance and took Caen, Sept. 4, 
1417 : lie also captured Bouen, wMcli liad heen besieged by the 
English nearly six months, Jan. 19, 1419, and conduded a Treaty 
at TroyeSy called **The Perpetual Peace," by which it was 
agreed: — 

That Henbt should marry Catherine, daughter of Charles 
VL, govern the kingdom of Erance in that monarch's name, and at 
his death succeed to the crown : that both kingdoms should be for 
ever under one sovereign, but each to have its own laws and privi- 
leges, May 21, 1420. 

4. The Dauphin persisted in hostilities, and the French and 
Scotch under John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, defeated and slew 
Hbnby's brother, the Duke of Clarence, at Beaug^, in Anjou, 
March 22, 1421. 

5. The King raised more troops, took Meauz after a siege of 
seven months, and subdued nearly all Erance north of the Loire, 
May 1422. 

B CHIEF "EVENTS. 

Henry V., when Prince of Wales, was called " Mad-cap," on 
account of his dissipation, but after his coronation, which took 
place April 9, 1413, he greatly changed for the better, dismissed 
nis former bad companions, and received into his friendship Chief 
Justice Gascoigne, the judge whom he struck in court. He also 
liberated the Earl of March, restored their forfeited estates to the 
fiunily of NoBTHUMBEBLAND, Ordered the body of Richard H. to 
be removed from King's Langley to Westminster Abbey, and 
foanded three religious houses near Sheen, where Richard's soul 
was to be prayed for night and day. 

It having been reported that the Lollards, headed by Sir 
John Qldcastle, intended to seize the King, and that 25,000 
were to assemble in St. Giles's Fields, Jan. 7, 1414, Henry, accom- 
panied by his guards, marched to the place at the appointed time 
and found only 80 persons, many of whom were executed. 

A conspiracy, for placing the Earl of March on the throne, 
was formed by Lord Scrope, Sir Thomas Grey, and the Earl of 
Oambridoe, all of whom were condemned and executed, July 
1415. 

The revenue of the English crown amounted to £35,700. 
GaLus is said to have cost England upwards of £19,000 a year. 

Parliament granted tonnage, poundage, and also duties on 
leather and wool, to the King for life, 1415. 

Henby pledged his crown jewels for £20,000, because he 
teqniied the money for his Erench wars ; and is ea^di to'Wi^^^^^ 
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the first English King that established a proper navy, which was 
now separated from the Merchant Service. A snip called the 
Great Harry was built for him at Bayonne. 

The assassination of the Duke of Bubgunby^ which took 
place in the presence of the Dauphin, contributed very much to 
Henry's success in France, 1419. 

Coining was declared to be treason by a statute passed in 
1417. 

In this reign there was a sanguinary persecution of the 
Lollards, commenced by Archbishop Akfndkl ; the streets of 
London were lighted by lanterns, one being placed at eyer^ door : 
moated castles began to &11 into disuse ; the rratemity of at. Giles 
without Cripplegate was founded by Henry, who first instituted 
Garter King at Arms^ and appointed a new Herald, by the title of 
Agtncourt King at Anns, Guildhall was finished, and within its 
walls the King and Queen were entertained by Sir Richard 
Whittington (mentioned in the last reign), who ysras thrice 
Lord Mayor of London. 

The King died from a fistula, at the Bois de Yincennes 
(France), August 31, 1422. His remains were brought to England 
and buried at Westminster Abbey, near the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor. 

C CELEBRATED PERSONS. 

Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, was a noted 
persecutor of the Lollards. (1363 — 1413). 

David Gam, a braye Welsh officer, was sent to ascertain the 
number of the enemy on the eve of the battle of Agincourt, and on 
his return informed the King that there were enough to be killed, 
enough to be taken prisoners, and enough to run away. He was 
knighted by Henry, for his bravery while dying on the field of 
Agmcourt, 1415. 

Thomas Walsingham, a Benedictine Monk of St. Alban's, is 
said to have been one of the best of our Latin chroniclers. He wrote 
a History of England from 1273 to the year 1422. 

Sir Thomas Grey, imited with others in a conspiracy to de- 
throne Henry in favour of the Earl of March, but was seized and 
executed, 1415. 

John Huss, a celebrated Keformer, bom about 1370, at 
Huflsinetz, in Bohemia. During his rectorship of the Universily of 
Prague, he became acquainted with the writings of Wicxliffb, 
from the study of whicn he was convinced of the errors of Popeiy. 
A Keformation in the University through his means was therefore 
effected, to stop which two decrees were issued by the Aichlashop. 
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He was supported in spreading liis doctrines by Winceslaits, King 
of Bohenua, till 1414, when ne was summoned before the Oouncu 
of Constance. Though the Emperor Sigismund promised Hubs 
that he should not be hurt while going and returning from the 
Council, yet the members of that assembly decreed, " That no fiEdth 
is to be kept with heretics," and Huss on refusing to retract his 
opinions was degraded and burnt alive, 1415. 

Jerome of Prague, so called from the place of his birth, was 
a disciple of John Huss, with whom he was summoned to appear 
before the Ooimcil of Constance. Finding that Huss was impris- 
oned, he went to Uberlingen, where he applied for a safe-conduct, 
which he ^Euled to obtain. On returning nome he was arrested, 
sent in chains to Constance, cruelly tortured and consigned to the 
flames, which he endured with great fortitude, 1416. 

Thomas Earl of Salisbury, a renowned warrior, who displayed 
such courage during the French wars, that he was called the 
lOrror of all martial men. He was killed at the siege of 
Orleans, Oct., 1428. 

Sir John Oldoastle, usually called, in right of his wife. 
Lord Cobham, was a disti^uished soldier of the day. Having 
embraced the doctrines of Wickliffe, he was condemned as a 
heretic byArchbishop Abundel, and roasted alive in St. Giles's 
Fields. He was the first nobleman that suffered martyrdom for 
his religious opinions. (1360 — 1417). 

Jolin Sanspeur, Duke of Burgundy, entered into an alliance 
with the English against the Dauphin, in 1417 ; and in 1419, the 
Dauphin and Duke, who had apparently become reconciled, had 
an interview at Montereau, for concerting measures a^inst the 
English, when Tannegui du Chastel, a leading adviser of the 
Dauphin, slew Burgundy in his presence, Sept. 10. Henry was 
benefited by this treacherous deed, for the young Duke and the 
Queen sought his protection, and the Treaty of Troyes followed 
soon afterwards. 

Thomas Ocdeve, poet, flourished about the year 1420. 



Henry "VT. was the only son of Henry V. 
A.D. 1422— 146L 

A. WAR WITH FRAWCE. 

1. On the death of Charles VI., and by virtue of the treaty 
of Troyes, Henby VI. was proclaimed King of France, la\it -^^a 
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opposed by Ohablbs Vli^ who seized the crown of leasee. Thii 
caused a bloody struggle between the two countries. The first 
contest took place at C^evant-on-Tonne, where the Earl of Saloh ' l^ 
BUBY defeated the allied forces of the French and the ScotdL 
July 31, 1423. ^ 

2. Battle of Vemexdl, in which the English, under the Duke ^ 
of Bedfobd, gained a complete victory over the ErendiandScotdL 
who were commanded by tne Count de NABBONNXy and the Earis 
of DoiraLAS and Buchan, Aug. 17, 1424. 

3. Battle of Herrings, was fought at KouTrai, while the 
English were besieging Orleans. As the season of Lent had begmii t 
the Regent sent from Paris to the English camp at Orleans a oon- 
Toy of salt fish or herrings, under the direction of a celebrated 
general named Fastolf. By order of Ghables, the Earl of Oleb- 
MONT, at the head of 3000 men, attacked this convoy, but he wM 
routed with great slau^ter, no fewer than 120 prmcipal offiosn 
being slain, 1 eb. 12, 1429. This engagement was called tne '^ BattJa 
of Herrings,'' on account of the fish which the English were taking 
to their mends at Orleans. 

4. At Fatay the French defeated the English, who lost up- 
wards of 2000 men. Lord Talbot being taken prisoner, June 18^ 
1429. 

5. Ghables sent his troops into Normandy and conquered 
it, 1449. 

6. Ghables succeeded in making himself master of all the 
English possessions in France, except Bordeaux and Galais, 1451| 
the year in which the English were expelled from that country. 

7. Bordeaux having revolted, the English under Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, were sent to quell the insurgents, but were defeated 
by the French at the Battle of Chatillon. and Talbot slain, July 
20, 1463. 

WABS OF THE ROSES. 

These were civil wars between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster for the crown of England. The contest conunenced in the 
reign of Henby VI., extended over a period of thirty years, and 
ended with the death of Richabd HI. They were called tiio 
"Wars of the Roses," because the Lancastrians wore as a badge of 
distinction a red rose ; and the Yorkists a ^white one. Twelve 
battles were fought between the contending parties, six of which 
took place during this reign. 

1. Battle of St. Albans (Herts.), between the TCing and the 
Duke of YoBK, in which the Eark of Northumbebland and 
Stafford^ Lord Glifford, and the Duke of Somerset, were 
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dun; "wliile the Kingwas wounded and made prisoner, May 23, 
1465. The Duke of xork was now elected for the second time 
Lind-PjrotectoT. 

2. Sattle of Bloreheath (Staffordshire), in which the Lan- 
ttstrians were defeated, and Lord Audley slain by the Yorkists 
aader the Earl of Salisbury, Sept. 23, 1459. 

3. Sattle of Northampton, in which the royal army, imder 
AeDuke of Buckikgham, was defeated by the Earl of Wabwick. 
BucEiNGHAM and the Earl of Salisbuby were slain, and the King 
ma again made prisoner, while Mabgabet and her son escaped to 
Scotland, July 19^ 1460. 

4. Battle of Wakefield, between Mabqabet, the Queen of 
Henby YI., and the Duke of Yobk, in which the latter, with 3,000 
Yotkists, perished on the field of battle; while his son, the Earl of 
Butland^ was murdered by Lord Oliffobd, Dec. 31, 1460. 

5. Battle of Mortimer's Cross (Herefordshire). Edwabd, 
Eui of March, now Duke of York, hearii^ of the death of his 
ftlher and yous^r brother, at the head of 23,000 men, advanced 
and defeated the combined forces of the Welsh and Irish under the 
Harls of Pembboke and Oxfobd, and Sir Owen Tudob, the hus- 
band of the widow of Henby V., Feb. 2, 1461. Four thousand of 
the Lancastrians perished in this battle, while Sir Owen Tudob 
and others were beheaded the next day. 

6. Second Battle of St. Albans, in which Queen Mab- 
0ABBT defeated the Yorkists, imder the command of the Duke of 
NoBFOLK and the Earl of Wabwick, and secured the person of 
the King, Feb. 17, 1461. In this conflict 2000 Yorkists perished. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Henby being only nine months old when he came to the 
throne, the Government of England was entrusted to the Duke of 
Gloucesteb, and that of France to the Duke of Bedfobd. The 
imbecile Ohables VI. died six weeks after his son-in-law, Henby 
V. of England, 1422, and this induced the Dauphin to seize the 
crown of France under the title of Chables VH. After the 
English had besieged Orleans for some time, and were on the 
point of taking it, the siege was raised by Joan of Abc (May 8), 
and two montns lat^r Ohables was crowned at Rheims, July 17, 
1429. 

A statute was passed, enacting that the right of voting for 
Knights of the Shire should be limited to freeholders, wnose 
estates realized at least 408. a year, 1430. 

Henby was crowned at Westminster, May 24, 1431 ; and in 
the same year Pope Mabtin V. convened the CouhqVI ot ^«j[^%« 
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its leading objeot being the reunion of the Eastern and Weetem 
Churches. 

The Treaty of Arras was concluded between the French 
and the Duke of Buboundy, when the latter withdrew from the 
English Alliance, because he was displeased with Bedfosd ht' 
marrying Jacquetta of Luxemburg without his consent, 1435. 
Ohables regained Paris, 1436. 

In 1444 a two years' truce with France was concluded at 

Tours by the Earl of Suffolk, who also negotiated a maiiia^ i 

between 'Henbt and Margaret of Anjou, which took place m i 

144^. By the terms of this treaty England was to cede to her >^ 

father H^n^, Maine and Anjou. ^ 

The Statute of Ijabourers, compelling servants to give notie» ' I 
before leaving their situations, was enacted, 1444. [\ 

There was a remarkable insurrection headed by one Jack 
Cade, an Irishman, who assumed the name of Mobtimeb, the 
rightful heir to the throne. He defeated the King's forces and 
slew their leader. Sir Humphbey Staffobd, at Seven Oaks 
(Kent), but being forsaken by his followers, he was captured bj 
Iden, the sheriff of that counfy, and skin, 1450. 

In 1453 Henrt became insane, and in 1454 Yobk was ap- 
pointed Protector, but the King, on his recovery, resumed the reins 
of Government, and released York's rival, Somerset, from the 
Tower. In 1455 the King became ill again, and York was made 
Protector a second time, but in 1456 Henry recovered, and with 
the consent of Parliament resumed his authoritv. 

An insincere reconciliation took place in London between the 
Yorkists and Queen Margaret, March 25, 1458. 

The Inventions and Discoveries of this reign were:— 
Printing, invented by JonN Geinsfleish, of Haarlam, in the 
Netherlands, 1430, but the art was improved by Laurentivs 
Coster, by cutting letters upon separate wooden blocks, 1431. 

Faust printed the Psalms from wooden blocks, 1442. 

Guttenbijrg cut tj^es from metal in 1444. 

The roller printing press was invented in 1450 ; and the types 
cast by Schoeffer came into use, 1452. 

Halley's Comet was first observed in 1456 ; and the manu- 
facture of glass in England began in 1457. 

The Senegal river was discovered by the Portuguese, 1440, 
the Azores by Gonzallo Vello, a Portuguese, 1448, and Cape 
Verde Islands by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese, 1449. Engraving 
on copper was invented by a goldsmith of Florence, 1458 ; and 
Etching by Albert Durer, a German. Electricity was also 
discovered by Otto de Gxikric^ oi Oetm-wo^' . 
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The Pabllo Institatioiis founded in the present reign were : — 

All Sonls' College, Oxford, was founded by Archbishop 
OmcHBLEY (1437) ; Queen's Oollege, Cambridge, by Queen 
Kabgabxtt (1448) ; Eton College (1440) ; and King's College, 
Oimbridge, by the King (1441) ; Glasgow University was estab- 
fidied (1454) ; and Mc^alen College, Oxford, was also founded 
hf WHiMAM Wayneflbtb, Bishop of Winchester (1458). 

In this reign the title Viscount was adopted. Lord John 
BkAUKONT being the first English Viscount ; thell'ational Debt 
k said by some historians to have commenced ; the first Ijord 
tr Mayor'B Sho^w took place ; freedom of speech was granted to 
both Houses of Parliament ; foreigners were allowed to be tried by 
juies consisting of one-half of their own countrymen ; and the 
winter of 1434 was so severe, that the Thames was frozen from 
London to Ghrayesend. 

Tenyears after Henby had been deposed, he was foimd dead 
in the 'fower, May 22, 1471. He was interred at Chertsey 
(Surrey). 

CEIiEBIlATED FEBSOI9B. 

Joan of Are (known as Tia Puoelle,'' or the ** Maid of 
Orleans"), the daughter of a small French farmer, was bom at 
Bonuemy, in Lorraine, 1410. While employed as a servant at an 
mn. ahe fancied St. Michael, the tutelary angel of .France, had 
•Dthorised her to rescue her country from its enemies. The French 
gained some important advantages by the assistance of Joan, who 
nised the Siege of Orleans in 1429, then invested hv the English, 
and saw the King crowned at Rheims by the title of Charles vH., 
both of which events she had foretold should be accomplished. 
Joan was captured at the siege of Compi^gne, and delivered up to 
tiie English, who ordered her to be tried by Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais. She was unjustly condemned as a heretic and witch, 
and burnt in the market place of Rouen, May 30, 1431. 

Meanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, was ordered to do 
pablic penance on an alleged charge of treason, 1431. 

John, Duke of Bedford, third son of Henby IV., was bom in 
1389. During the reign of Henry V., he greatly distinguished 
himself in the French wars, and on the death of that monarch was 
appointed Regent of France. Died at Rouen, Sept. 1435. 

Henry Chieheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, attended 
Henrt V. during that monarches wars with France. He founded 
An Souls' College, Oxford, and beautified Lambeth Palace. 

Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, younger son of 
John of Gaunt, was tutor to Henry V. and \1. (\ai^^— \^A^^. 
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Hiuuphrey, Duke of Gloucester, brother of Bedfobd and of 
Henrt v.. was a great patron of learning. He Was called the 
'^ Good DuKe Humphrey." He was arrested for treason at Bury 
St. Edmunds, and is thought by some to have been murdered, 1^ 
order of Margaret, 1447. 

Sir Hiuuphrey Stafford, leader of the Boyal army against 
Jack Cade, by whom he was slain, 1450. 

William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, was impeached of high 
treason, and banished for five years, but was seized and beheaded, 
off Dover, while on his way to France, 1460. 

Jack, or John Cade, leader of an insurrection, was slain, 
1460. 

John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbu^, so distinguished for the 
valour he displayed in the wars with !EiuDce, that he was called 
the English Achilles. He was sent by Henrt V. as commander- 
in-chief to Ireland, where he put down a rebellion. He afterwards 
went to France and served under the Duke of Bedfobd. He was 
engaged at the siege of Orleans, and taken prisoner at the Battle of 
Patay, 1429. On recovering ids liberty he was appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in which office he continued tor some time. 
He returned to France in order to command the English army, and 
was slain at the siege of Ohatillon. (1373 — 1463). 

Dnke of Somerset, the King's minister, was slain at the 
Battle of St. Albans, wlidle %hting for his sovereign, May 22, 
1466. 

Sir John Fastol^ bom at Yarmouth in 1377, was a distin- 

Siished general. He defeated the French at the '^Battle of 
errings.^ Died 1469. 

Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, was engaged in the French 
wars during the reigns of Henby V . and VI. He was slain by the 
YorkiBts at the Battle of Northampton, July 10, 1460» 

Owen Tudor, a Welshman, married Cathebine, widow of 
Henby V. From this union sprang the Earl of Bichmond, who 
was crowned under the title of ItofBY VH. Owen Tudob was 
slain at Mortimer's Cross, 1461. 

John Ijydgate, a monk of Bury St. Edmunds, poet and imi- 
tator of Ohaitceb. Chief Works, ** Siege of Troy," and "Fall of 
Princes." (1376—1461). 

John Capgrave, a divine and historian. (1393 — 1464). 

Thomas a Kempis, a distinguished German monk, author of 
a book on " The Example of Christ." He died 1471. 

Thomas Idttleton, an eminent judge, author of a feunouB 
work on ^^ Tenures." He became eteward of the court to Henby 
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VI., and was appointed by Edwakd IV. one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Died 1481. 

Sir John IFortesque, an able judge and author, was appointed 
in 1442 Chief Justice of the King's Bench. He subsequently went 
to Flanders, where he wrote his admirable book entitled ^^ De 
Laudibus Legum Angliae." He returned to England with Queen 
Mabgabet, and was made prisoner at the Battle of Tewkesbury, 
1471 ; but being pardoned oy Edwakd IV., he retired to his seat 
in Gloucestershire. (1896 — 1485). 

THE IiEADrNrO EVKNTS AND FBINCIFAIi DATES 
OF THE TiATTCASTEB PEBIOD. 

H«ni7 IV. crowned A.D. 139» 

Ow«n Glendower and other nobles revolt 1400 

An Act passed for burning heretics 1401 

WDliam Sawtre burnt for Lollardlsm 1401 

Battle of Nesblt Moor 1402 

Battle of Homfldon Hill 1402 

Battle of Slirewsbiiry, and death of Hotspur 1408 

flerope. Archbishop, of Tork, executed 1406 

A placrue destroyed 80,000 persons In London 1407 

The doctrines of Wickllffe condemned by the Ck>uncll of 

I^indon 1408 

The University of St. Andrews founded 1411 

Death of Henry IV., and accession of his son Henry V. ... 1418 

Battleof Aglncourt, orAzlncourt ... 1416 

London lighted for the first time with lanterns 1416 

SlesoofBonen ... ... ... ... ... ... 1419 

81r Bichard Whlttington Lord Mayor of London for the 

third time ... »• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 1419 

Treaty of Troyei ... 1420 

Deathof Henry v., and accession of Henry VL 1422 

FMnce James of Scotland released ... 1428 

Battle of Crevant 1428 

Battleof Vemenil 1424 

SlegeofOrleansraisedby Joanof Arc 1429 

Coronation of Henry VL at Paris, and ezeoutton of Joan of 

Arc ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... xwix 

Mntlngfirom wooden Blocks commenced by Coster ... ... 148Z 

te Council of Florence declared Purgatory to be an article 

of flatth 1489 

The PortngaeselMigaa the Aftfoan Slave Trade « AM& 



Hetal Types cut by John Guttenburg ... ajD, 

The King married Margaret of Anjou 

Queen's College, Cambridge, founded by llargaret 

Jack Cade's Rebellion 

The English had lost all their possessions in Ftance, except 

oaiais ,., ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ... ... 

Expulsion of the English firom Fnmce ... 

Insurrection of the Duke of Tork 

Uniyersity of Glasgow founded 

Wars of the Boses begin ; first Battle of St. Albans ... 
Mahomet IL took Constantinople, and overthrew the Greek 

jQikkpure *** *** *** *** *•• **• «•• ••• ••• 

Pawnbroking introduced 

Battle of Bl(Nreheath ... 

Battle of Northampton 

Battle of Wakefield 

Battle of Mortimer's Cross 

Second Battle of St. Albans 

Out of these six engagements, the Torkists were victorious 

in the first three, and in the fifth, which was fought at 

Mortimer's Crosa 



HOUSE OF YORK. 

'Sdward IV. was the eldest son of Richard, Duke of Y 
and lineal descendant of Iiionel, the third soi 
Edward III. A.D. I4ai—I48a 

A WAB8. 

1. Battle of To"wton (Yorkshire), in whicli Edwabd m 
a decisive victory over the forces of Queen Mabqarkt ; §S 
Lancastrians being slain, among whom were the Earls of W 
MOBELAND and Northumberland, March 29, 1461. "Hjbnry 
Margaret fled into Scotland. 

■ 2. Battle of Hedgley-Moor (Northumberland), in w 

Margaret's forces, consisting of English, Scotch, and IVench, u 

Lord HuNGERFORD, were routed by the Yorkists under ] 

Montague, brother to the EatV oi'WAB.^^n.CK^ April 25, 146L 
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3. Battle of Hexham, in which Montagus gained another 
ctoTj over Queen Mabgabet. The Duke of oomebset and 
ords HuNGEBFOBD and Koos were afterwards beheaded, May 15, 
164. 

4. Battle of Bamet. — This conflict took place on Easter 
inday, when the forces of Mabgabet were defeated by Edwabd 
7^., and all the Lancastrian leaders, as well as Wabwice: and his 
•other Montague, fell on the bloody field, April 14, 1471. 

5. Battle of Te^^kesbury, in which the Lancastrian army 
as completely routed, 3000 of whom fell on the field. The Earl 
' Deyonshibe and Lord Wenlock perished ; Queen Mabgabet 
id her son Edwabd were taken prisoners. May 4, 1471. 



B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Edwabd was 20 years old at Ids coronation, which took place 
one 29, 1461 ; and in the same year Parliament recognized his 
tie to the throne by hereditary descent through the fiamily of 
lONEL, the third son of Edward m. 

The King's marriage with Elizabeth Grey, daughter of Sir 
.ICHARD Woodville, and widow of Sir John Grey, greatly dis- 
leased his brothers and the Earl of Warwick, and laid the 
lundation of jealousy between the Nevilles and Woodvilles, 1464, 

A Truce for 15 years was concluded with Scotland, the con- 
itions being — 

1. That Prince Alexander of Scotland, who had been cap- 
ired by the English, should be released. 

2. That the Scots should in no way assist the Lancastrians, 
464. 

An Insurreotion broke out at Edgeeote, near Banbury, in 
'hich the Koyal forces, under the Earl of Pembroke and Sir 
LiCHABD HuBEBT, were defeated by the insurgents under Sir 
OHN OoNGBBS, who took Up arms at the supposed instigation of 
^ABWiCK and the Duke of Olabence, July 26, 1469. The Earl 
f Pembboke and his brothers were taken prisoners and beheaded, 
I revenge for the death of Sir Henby Neville, whom the 
loyalists had murdered in cold blood. 

An Insurrection in &vour of the Lancastrians broke out in 
incolnshire ; but the rebels, under Sir Kobebt Welles, were 
3feated by the King at Erpingham, near Stamford, March 12, 
i:70. The confession of some of the ofienders showed that the 
txject of the rebellion was to place Glabence on the throne. 
/abwick and Glabence being proclaimed traitors, escaped to th^ , 
ourt of Loxjis XI. of Trajice, where a xecoBcVliaa.\isHi \5fe\w^«sk 
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Wabwick and Maboabet of Anjou took place, and the Treaty 
Amboise followed in 1470, "by wmcli it was agreed — 

1. That Henby should be restored to the throne. 

2. That Prince Edwabd should marry Wabwick's secc 
daughter. 

Wabwick and Olabencb returned from France, inyacf 
England, and compelled Edwabd to flee the kingdom, 14i 
HmTBY was now proclaimed King. Edwabd, however, durii^ 1 
"brief exile, obtained from his brother-in-law, the Duke of Bti 
GUNDY, some forces, with which he landed at the mouth of t 
Humber. Being afterwards joined by his brother Olabence '. 
completely routed the Lancastrians in two battles, and made Que 
Mabgabet prisoner ; while her son Prince Edwabd waa murder 
by the Dukes of Olabence and Gloucesteb, 1471. 

The supplies voted by parliament not bein^ sufficient for ti 
expenses of Edwabd, wno was preparing to mvade France, ] 
obtained, without the consent of Parliament, large sums of mom 
from his subjects, which were called ''Benevolences," or fr 
gifts, 1474. 

Treaty of Fecqxiigny.— ;To regain the English possessic 
lost in France during the precedins^ reign, Edwabd invaded tl 
country ; but the expedition endecL in the Treaty of Pecquigi 
Aug. 29, 1475, by which it was agreed — 

1. That LoTHB should pay Edwabd 75,000 crowns witl 
fifteen days. 

2. That Edwabd should receive the sum of 50,000 crowm 
year. 

8. That the Dauphin of France should marry Elizabeth 
England. 

4. That 50,000 crowns should be paid to Edwabd for iil 
ransom of Mabgabet. 

Printing was introduced into England by Oaxton, who si 
up his first Muting Press at Westminster, 1471 ; and the ^ 
book printed in England was called '^ The Game and Playe < 
Ohesse,'* 1474. The export of plate or coin without royal pei 
mission was made felony, 1478. In this reign Posts were estal 
lished. Horsemen were placed at twenty miles apart betwee 
Scotland and London, by which means despatches were conveye 
at the rate of 100 miles a day. 

To Peteb Hale, a German mechanic, we owe the Inventioi 
of Watches. Violins were invented by an Italian. 

JSngland was ravaged by a Plagrue, which made terrible haro 
among the inliabitantSy 1479, 
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St. George's Chapel, Wmdsor was built, and St. Catherine's 
Hall, Oambrioge^ founded bj Eobebt Woodlabk. 

lliese who followed the Honse of Lancaster in this reign were 
reduced to the most abject poverty, many (among whom was the 
Buke of Exeter) went barefoot in the streets begging their 
bread. 

Edwabd manifested great cruelty in putting to death 1400 
of high rank. He died April 9, 1483, am was buried in 
estminster Abbey. 



ptnons 
Westm 



CELEBRATED TEBBONS. 



Sir Henry 19'evllle» one of the leaders of the Yorkshire in- 
suzgehts, was captured and put to death, 1469. 

BidtiaFd Xreville, Earl of Warwick, cousin to the King, was 
Iwm in 1420. He was called the Eing-maker, because he deposed 
and reinstated Hjenby VI. and Edward IY. He is said to haye 
muntained on his estates 30,000 persons. Slain at the Battle of 
BfDnet, 1471. 

George JSTeville, Duke of Bedford, was stripped of his title by 
Parliament on the alleged ground of his poverty, 1478. 

Duke of Clarence, brother to the King, was convicted of 
treason, and found dead in the Tower ; though some writers assert 
that lie was drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, 1478. v 

Margaret* daughter of RENis, titular King of Sicily, and Quemi 
of Henbt VI., remarkable for her courage and perseverance. 
fitf life was made wretched by the incapacity of her husband. 
0^1482. 

William Caxton, a native of Kent, noted for introducing 
into England the art of Printing, which he acquired during his 
residence in the Low Countries. He set up a press in the Almonry 
at Westminster in 1471, and issued in 1474 the first book printed 
in England. (1410—1491). 

Elizabeth WoodvUle, widow of Sir John Grey, was so 
admired by Edward that he married her. One of their children, 
the Princess Elizabeth, married Henbt YH., by which the 
Houses of York and Lancaster were united. 

Hargarat Beaufort, Countess of Eichmond and Derby, was 
A deeoendant of John of Gaunt, and mother of Hksb.x. XXS., 
She liad three haabands, the first being ^DU.\rKi> ^Tii^Q^^^^i^ 

10, 
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#f Hicliinond ; the second, Sir Henby Staffobd ; and the third 
was Thomas, Lord Stanley, who became Earl of Debby. 
Christ and St. John's Colleges, Cambridge, are said to have been 
founded by her. Died 1509. 



Edward V. was the eldest son of Edward IV. AJ>. 148B. 

B CHIEF^jEVENTS. 

Edwabd being only thirteen years of age at his other's death, 
his unde Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was appointed Protector 
of the realm during the King's minority. In order to surmount 
every obstacle calculated to interfere with his ne&rious plans, 
RiCHABD put to death Earl Kiyebs, Lord Hastings, and @ir John 
Obey. Lord Hastings and Jane Shobe had been accused of 
plotting against the Protector's life by sorcery. Jane Shobe was 
the wife of a rich goldsmith in London, but she had been seduced 
from her husband by Edwabd IY. She was obliged to do penance 
for the charge, and at last (having been reduced to extreme poverty) 
is said to have died some years afterwards in a ditch near London, 
ever since called Shoreditoli. 

Gloucesteb, wishful to obtain the crown for himself com- 
menced his cruel proceedings by lodging in the Tower Edwabd 
and his brother Kichabd, whom he ordered to be put to death. 
The two Princes were smothered with bolsters while Hast asleep in 
bed, by Sir James Tybbel, Dighton, Fobest, and Slatbb. 
Their bodies were buried under a staircase, and remained undis- 
turbed for more than 200 years. While the Tower was undergoibff 
repairs (1674^ the bones of the youths were discovered, and placed 
by order of cThables H. in Westminster Abbey, where a monu- 
ment, designed by Sir Chbistopheb Wben, was erected to their 
memory. Edwabd reigned only two months, and was never crowned. 



C CETiEBRATED FEBSONB. 

Anthony Woodville (Earl Bivers), and Sir John Gbey, pat 
to death by Rcchabd on account of cheir close relationship to the 
King, 1483. 

Dr. Balph Shaw, brother to the Lord Mayor of London, 
preached a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, in which he unjustly attempt 
ed to eonyince Ms audience that "EimKBS^ i^f «\tfMi oeen proTiousI^ 
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married to lady Butler, in consequence of wliich, Edvabd V. 
being his son by Elizabeth Woodyille, was illegitimate, and 
therefore not the rightful heir to the crown, June 22, 1483. 

Iiord Hastings, a warm friend of Edwabd Y., was beheaded 
by order of the Protector, June, 13, 1483. 

Sir Bichard Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower, was 
ordered by the Protector to miurder the young Princes, but he 
refused to imbrue his hands in innocent blood. He was therefore 
commanded to give up the keys and custody of the Tower for one 
night to Sir James Tyhbel, who with others carried out the 
Protector's instructions, 1483. 



Richard III. was the youngest son of Bichard, Duke of 
ITork, and brother of Edward IV. AJD. 1488—1486. 

A WAB8. 

Battle of Bosworth Field (Leicestershire), in which Kichabd 
IIL was defeated and slain by the Earl of Richmond (afterwards 
KmmY Vn.) Aug. 22, 1485. This contest lasted about two hours, 
during which a thousand of Hichabd's men were slain, among 
whom were the Duke oi Nobfolk:, Lords Bbackenbuby, 
Radcliff, and Febbebs. After the battle, the crown of Kichabd 
was found in a hawthorn bush, and placed upon Richmond's head 
hy Lord Stanley, who afforded material aid m gaining the victory, 
not only by the 7000 men he brought, but also in warding off a 
blow leyeUed at Richmond by Uie King. This battle put an end 
to the Wars of the Boses, and established a new dynasty on the 
throne of England. 

B CHIEF EVJflNTS. 

RiCHABD, with his consort Anne, daughter of the famous 
Earl of Wabwick, the king-maker, was crowned at Westminster, 
July 6, 1483 ; and in order to establish himself more firmly among 
the inhabitants'of the north, with whom he was a feiYOurite, repeat- 
ed bis coronation at York. Like most usurpers, Richabd began 
Ida reign by dispensing £a.Yours ; but these acts of Isixidn!^^ ^^T\Kk\ 
prerent plots which were formed against him. 
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A plan for pladng Henby Tudok, Earl of Richmond, < 
throne, was formed by Morton, Bishop of Ely, who won o 
his side the Duke of Buckimohaic, Bichabd^ former adh 
MoBTON suggested that the crown should be offered to H: 
on condition of his marryi^the Princess Elizabbth df 
eldest daughter of Edwabd xV. This plan met with approva 
was immediately communicated to Henby, with a request tl 
would at once return to England. The day fixed for a g 
insurrection in his fiivour was October the 18th, 1483. Bt7C 
HAK collected his forces in Wales, and marched to the S 
tiien rendered impassable by an extraordinary oyerfiowing, ^ 
was called '^The Great flood,* and "'Bnokiii^liaiii's il 
The latter name was probably given because it proved &tal 
project. As the inundation continued for several days, the I 
forces became short of provisions, and therefore deserted 
Thus situated, he fled to the house of one Bai^nisteb, wh( 
formerly been a servant in his fsimily. A reward of £1,000 
offered ibr the apprehension of Buckingham, he was given 
the Sheriff of Shropshire, through the treacherous conduct of 
NisTEB. The Duke was thereforo condemned and execut 
Salisbury, 1483. 

Kichabd's Parliament met in January, 1484, and passe 
following laws, which wero the first drawn up in Snglisli ; 1 
or K'orniaii-Frenoli being employed for that purpose up t 
period: — 

1. An Act, called Tttolus Begius, was passed, by wl 
was declared that Richabd had alright to the throne bo 
descent and choice of the people. 

2. Benevolenoes "^ere annulled, and the seizure o 
person's goods before conviction forbidden. 

3. Statutes for regulating commerce were enacted. 

4. Another statute, usually designated Cntting off the Ei 
was passed, by which the Alienation of Estates in Entail 
made legal. 

In the first year of this roign British Consuls wero appo 
by the King, who lessened the number of each nobleman's reta 
or armed followers, and theroby provented numerous quarrels. 

On the death of lus son, Bichabd declared his nephew « 
DB LA Pole, Earl of Lincoln, heir to the throne, 1484. 

The Sweating Sickness made its first appearance in Eqg 
1484. 

The Earl of Richmo^O) set sail from Harfleur, in NomM 
with 3,000 men, and landed at ISGH^oidL Bk^^ii (^«loa) Angi 
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1485. Being now joined by 6,000 more, among whom were Sir 
Walter HungebfObd, and Sir Thomas Boukchteb, Henby 
nwidied to the field of battle, 1485. 

XtiCHABD was] killed at the battle of Bosworth Field, August 
22, 1485, and buiieil at Grey Friars Church, Leicester. 



C OEItBBBATED FEBSOiNB. 

Heziry StaSbrd, Duke of BuddnglLam, not considering 
hinuielf sufficientbjr rewarded for the aid he rendered Ricbabd in 
obtaining the crown, joined a conspiracy to dethrone him. He 
waa: beheaded in the market place at Salisbury, 1483. 

Henry Tndor, Earl of Eichmond, afterwards Hsnby VU. 

Iiord Stsjiley placed the crown on Richmond's head while 
on the field of battle. 

Hatclif^ Catesby, and Iiovel, three wicked agents of the 
Slug. 

Sir William CoUingbum, executed for writing the following 
distich on the King and his nefarious agents : — 

" The Bat, the Cat, and Loyel our Dojyp, 
Bule all fjngland under a Hog." 

RiCHABp's crest is said to have been a hog. 

Balph Bannister received the manor of Ealding in Kent, aa 
a reward for his ingratitude to the Duke of Buckingham. 



BEMABEB. 

The House of Tork and the Plantagenet Line of Kings ended with the 
desth of Bio^iARP. The most marked features of the reigns of the 
Phmtagenets were : — 

1. A gradual decay of Feudalism and formation of a middle class of 
citizens. 

2. Growth of the English constitution and consolidation of civil 

8. The manufacture of paper and the introduction of printing. 

4. Bise of Lollardism, which tended to shake the Papal system in 
Bi^and. 

5. Destruction of most of the nobility through the Wars of the Boses. 

6. A constant struggle for liberty, and for restraining the power of 
tile crown. 

7. Great improvements in Arts, Commerce, foidlAXAT^XiQS^. 
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8. Change in Architecture, by which the decorated style pac 
into the perpendicular or florid style. 

9. Translation of the Bible and spirit of free enquiry, which 1 
their influence in preparing the way for the Reformation. 

10. The Amalgamation of the Norman and Saxon lines. 

11. Change in the mode of warfare, effected both by the use of g 
powder and the introduction of fire-arms. 

12. Religious intolerance, followed by persecution. 

During the Wars of the Roses, 100,000 Englishmen were kil 
and many villages, churches, and castles were laid in ruins. 60 yilli 
and their churdies within 12 miles of Warwick were demolished i 
abandoned. It appears, from a statute passed in 1495 for regulat 
wages, that the poor had to work very hard to procure the necessa 
of ufe. From the middle of March to the same time in Septemi 
labourers and artificers were ordered to begin work before 6 in 
morning, and not to discontinue their labours till between 7 an 
o'clock in the evening. They were allowed 2 hours each day 
meals. 

All clergjonen, possessing a University degree, were formerly entil 
Sir, 

In the 16th century 40 new Universities were founded in Eurc 
Church livings were frequently bestowed on the ignorant ; while i 
of literary attainments had to beg their bread. 

Music appears to have been much cultivated. 

This period has been spoken of as one of a most voracious charac 
from the enormous quantities of food consumed. 

The higher classes took four meals a day : breakfast, dinner, sup] 
and livery. The livery consisted of mulled wine and cakes, which t 
took in their bed chambers. 

The Lancaster and Tork Dynasties extended over 86 years. 



THE LEADING EVE17TS AND TRTNCTPAIm DAT 

OF THE YOBK PERIOD. 

The Crown aBsnined by Edward IV. ; Battle of Towton A.D. 

Henry VI. Imprisoned in the Tower 

Warwick's conspiracy against Edward IV. 

Battle of Banbury 

Battle of Stamford ... •• ... 

Battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury ; death of Henry VL in 
me vOwcr ••• ••• ••« ... •«. ... ••• ... 

Printing introduced into England by William Caxton ... 

8t Catherine's HaU, Cambridge, fonnded 
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Edward IV. invaded France; peace restored by Lonls... ... 1476 

Uniyerelty of Aberdeen founded ... 1477 

Deatb of tbe Dnke of Clarence 1478 

Bngland Tlsited by a terrible pestilence 1470 

Deatb of Edward IV., and accession of Edward V. ... ... 1488 

The population of England is said to baye been 4,600,000 ... 1481 

Statutes were first printed 1488 

Post horses and stages established ; measures of casks fixed 

First appearance of the Sweating Sickness in England ... 1484 
Battle of Bosworth ; Houses of Tork and Lancaster united 

in the person of Henry vn 1486 



LINE OF TUDOR. 

Henry VII. was the son of Edmund Tudor and Margaret^ 
daughter of John Beaufort^ Duke of Somerset, son of 
John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, who was an illegiti- 
mate son of .Catherine Swynford and John of Gaunt^ 
Duke of Iiancaster, fourth son of Edward IH. 

Hence Henry VII. sprang from an illegitimate stock. 
Edmund Tudor was the son of Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, 
who married the widow of Henry V. 

A.D. 1485—1509. 

A WAB8. 

1. An Insurrection under Lord Lovel and Humphrey 
and Thomas Staffobd was easily suppressed by Hbnby's uncle^ 
the Duke of Bedford. Lovel escaped to the Duchess of Bub- 
0TmDY ; Humphrey Stafford was executed ; and Thomas, the 
yonnger, was pardoned, 1486. 

2. Richard Simon, a priest of Oxford, instigated by the 
Dachess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., instructea one 
Lambert Simnel, the son of a baker (or joiner) at Oxford, to 
personate the Earl of Warwick, son of the late Duke oiOLWKK&c^. 
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SnroN and Ms pupil Simnel, a jonth of fifteen 3rear8 of agB, 
landed in Dublin, where they were well receired hy Tkomab 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, the Lord Deputy of Ireland, and the 
young adventurer was proclainaad King, by the appellatkm of 
jfch)WAiiD YI. Being joined by John db ia Polx (son of tite 
Duke of Suffolk, and Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edwabd IY»)y 
Lord LovEL, and 2,000 Germans under Mabtin Schwart^ they 
landed in Laneashire and advanced as far as StokjB^ in Nottiag^ 
hamshire, where the rebels, amounting to 8,000, were defeated by 
Hexbt. The Earl of LmcoLN and Fitzgebaxd were slain | 
Lord LovEL escaped, but was never heard of again ; Simon and 
SiMNEL were taken prisoners, the former being committed to close 
custody, while the latter was made a scullion, and afterwards a 
falconer, in the royal household, June 16, 1487. 

3. Henby being displeased with Chableb Vm. for annexing 
Brittany to his crown, invaded France with 26,000 men ; but in 
a few days the monarchs concluded a Peace at iEstapIes. by 
which it was agreed, that Ohables should remove WAjaBECK nom 
his dominions, and pay Henby £149,000. Nov. 3, 1492. 

4. In 1492 the English crown was claimed by a young man 
named Ferkin Warbeck, son of a Jewish merchant living at 
Toumay, who appeared at Cork, and asserted that he WM 
KiCHABD, Duke of York (son of Edwabd IV.), said to have been 
murdered in the Tower. After appearing in Ireland he was in- 
vited to Paris by Chableb VIII., who provided him with magni- 
ficent lodgings, settled on him a handsome pension, and gave him a 
guard for his person. When peace was concluded between the 
English and French monarchs at Estaples, Wabbeck went to 
Flanders, where he was recognised by the Duchess of BuBaunDT 
as " her dear nephew," and the " TFhtte Rose of Enghxnd^ (1^3.) 
In 1496 WABBECKproceeded to Scotland, where he was kindly 
received by James Iv ., who gave him in marriage one of his kins- 
women. Lady Oathebine Gobdon, daughter of the Earl of 
HuNTLY. To further the imposter's pretensions James invaded 
England, but finding that the English would not join him, and 
not being satisfied with having all the trouble for nothing, plun- 
dered Northumberland, and returned home laden with spoils. Peace 
having been made with England, Wabbeck next appeared in Ire- 
land, and after remaining a short time in that country, he landed 
in Cornwall, 1497, where he found many followers. They besieged 
Exeter, and assembled at Taunton to the number of 7,000 men ; 
but hearing the Royal forces were approaching, Wajbbeck deserted 
his followers, and ned to the Sanctuary of Beaulieu in Hamp- 
shire. He was made prisoner, and kindly treated by the King, ifil 
a secret correspondence between him and the Earl of Wabwick 
(about eighteen months after) for their escape was discovered. 



fbe Sing' accoidingly ordered him to be tried and executed for 
b^l i treason. Wabbeck was hanged at Tyburn, and the Earl of 
^flTAsrwJCx: was beheaded a few days afterwards on Tower Hill, 
-gfmr. 1499. 

5. .Ajx Insurreotion in ComwaJl, was caused by the levying 
<]f » tax voted by Parliament for proeecuting the war with Scot- 
land. Tke insurgents were defeated by the lining at Blaokheath* 
aaar Ijondoxi, 1497. Two thousand of the rebels were slain, and 
iheir leaders, Lord Audlet, Michael Joseph, and Thomas 
S^itAioiocK were executed. 

S OHTEIF EVJiiNTS. 

Qensy, knowing that he had no just right to the throne, 

; Ifeegsn this reign by committing to the Tower Edwabd Plan- 

!- YAexNST, the Earl of Wabwick, son of the Duke of Olabence, 

who ^was brother to Edward IV.; and he attempted to support 

Uft defectiTe claim to the crown on the following grounds: — 

1. By his descent from John op Gaunt, upon which the 
, S^peatest stress was laid. 

2. Bj right of conquest, as he was victorious at Bosworth 



8. By his pojected marriaffe with Elizabeth, daughter of 
^PWABP TV., by virtue of which it was expected that the rival 
laes of ITork and Iiancaster would be united. In considera- 
of the third daim. Parliament passed an act settling the 
upon Henby and his heirs, 1485. 

SJBiotY's coronation was postponed for a short time in conse- 
qaeiiee of the Sv^eating Siokness which broke out again in 
IjOndoiiy carryiiu^ off numbers of the inhabitants, among whom 
"Were the Lord Mayor and six Aldermen, 1485. The prominent 
■ ymut oms of this disease were profuse perspirations, on account 
of -vAiich it was called the '^Sweating Sickness.'' Uidess checked, 
Ihe msJady proved i&tal in 24 hours. The mode adopted for curing 
this terrible disease is said to have consisted in keepmg the patient 
moderately warm, and administering to him cordials. 

Henby was crowned at Westminster by Thomas Bottb- 
CBXKRy Archbishop of Canterbury, Oct. 30, 148o ; and as a reward 
for past services he created his uncle, Jaspeb Tudob, Earl of 
Pemfaroke, Dnke of Bedford, and Lord Stanley, Earl of Derby. 

The Houses of York and Lancaster were tinited by Henby'b 
maniage with Elizabeth of York, Jan. 18, 1486. The ends 
irhii^ the King kept constantly in view were : — 

1. To retain his crown and humanise the people. 
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2. To extflBd iade «ad wimi w ro e. 

8. To gratify his avarice by hoarding up money. 

4. To limit the power of the nobles and clergy. 

For the accomplishment of the last two objects in particular, 
he caused certain laws to be enacted, and re-established a court 
called The Star Chamber, over which he himself presided, 1486. 
This court, which tried all cases without juries, and from which 
there was no appeal, had power to impose heavy fines for the 
following offences : — 

1. Illegal combinations, or offences by maintenance, liveries, 
and retainers. 

2. The taking of money by juries, riots, unlawful assemblies, 
and false returns of sheriffs. 

The Statute of Fines, by which the nobility were permitted 
to dispose of their estates without paying the customary fines, was 
passed, 1489. 

It was also enacted that disabled beggars should be maintained 
by the hundred to which they belonged. 

The Statute of Drogheda was enacted in 1495. This sta- 
tute is known by the name of **PoyningB' Jjsl'w/* because it was 
passed by the Irish Parliament held by Sir Edwakd Poyninghs, 
the deputy. Its leading feature was that no bill could be brought 
into the Irish Parliament unless it had abeady met with the appro- 
bation of the English Council. 

Parliament enacted a law, that no person should be im- 
peached or attainted for assisting the King in poBsession of the 
throne, Oct. 13, 1495 

The Magnus Interoursus, or great commercial treaty !»- 
tween the English and Flemings, was concluded, Feb. 24, 1496, 
by which the commerce between England and Flanders was not 
only settled to the satisfaction of both countries, but it was also 
stipulated — 

1. That Henby and Duke Phimp should neither aid nor give 
refuge to each other's rebellious subjects. 

2. That any vessel suffering shipwreck on the coasts of either 
Princes should not be confiscated, provided there was left alive a 
man, woman, or child ; a cat, dog, or cock. 

James IV. of Scotland having removed Wabbkck from Ws 
dominions, concluded a Truce for seven vears with England, Sept. 
30, 1497. 

In London alone 30,000 persons were destroyed by a FIague» 
1500. 
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Prince Abthub, Hknbt^ eldest aob, msmad Oatbmbixk 

f Arragon, daughter of Febdinand and Isabblla, Not. 1501 5 
lit as Abthub died the following year, the King, in order to 
)tain her dowry of 200,000 crowns, obtained a dispensation 
cm Pope Julius U., hy which his second son, afterwards Hbnby 
m., was allowed to marry the widow. 

In 1502, Hbnby contracted his daughter Mabgabet to James 
V, of Scotland, and the marriage was celebrated Aug. 8, 1503. 
rem this imion sprang the royal Houses of Stuabt and Bbuns- 
iCK. Henby's Queen died m 1503. 

While going from Flanders to Spain, Philip the Fair was 
)mpelled, throi^h a violent storm, to shelter in Weymouth Har- 
>ur. Taking a^antage of Philip's unfortunate situation, Henby 
>mpelled him to make a new Treaty of Commerce, which beinff 
88 fevourable to the Flemings than the former treaty, they called 
dtercursus Malus, or the oad treaty. The King also compel- 
d him to give up Edmund de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the sur- 
ving grandson of Geobge, Duke of Clarence. He promised 
HHJP that Suffolk's life should be spared, but left a dying 
junction with his son to put him to death. Henby "Vlll., there- 
re, had him executed in 1513, and thus cut off'the last male of the 
ae of the Plantagenets, 1506. 

The S'V7eating Sickness broke out again in 1507. 

The Iieague of Cambray was formed against Venice, which 
ad now become formidable to all Italy, and was entered into by 
ope Julius H., Maximilian I. of Germany, Louis XH. of France, 
la Febdinand of Spain, Dec. 10, 1508. By this league, which 
^es its name from the place in France where it was signed, Venice 
as compelled to cede to Spain her possessions in the Kingdom of 
aples. 

The principal Discoveries of the present reign were : — 

America was discovered by Columbus in 1492 ; Newfound- 
nd, by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497 ; the Cape of Good Hope was 
mblea, and a new passage opened to the East Indies by Vasco de 
AMA in 1497 ; and Brazil was discovered by a Portuguese named 

BTBO AXVABEZ CaBBAL, 1500. 

The Public Institutions founded in this reign were : — 

Jesus College, Cambridge, was founded by John Alcock, 
ishop of Ely, 1496 j Christ's College, Cambridge, by Mabgabet, 
Dimtess of Kichmond, the King's mother, 1505 ; and Brazen Nose 
3llege, Oxford, by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, 1509. 

Through the aid of two lawyers, named Dudley and Empson, 
e King extorted large sums of money from his subjects, and at his 
»th left £2,000,000, which would be equlal in value to £16fiQ0^QQfX 
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at the present time. In order that HmratY mi^ht give up all the 
English proYinces in France, Louis Xll. gave him £400,(XX>. 

During this reign the Tudob style of architecture was inlzo- 
duced, shimng pieces issued, the brother of Columbus brought 
maps and sea-charts to England, Hwnby YIL's chapel at WesU 
minster was built, the King instituted at his own coronation a 
hody-guard, consisting of fiffy yeomen, who, from, attending the 
buffet or royal sideboard, were called huffetierSy afterwards comipted 
into beef -eaters. 

Till this reign the countiy was much infested with gangs of 
robbers, called Bobertsznen. During this and the two foUowing 
reigns, Villenage was conyerted into Free Tenaiitry. 

Henby died of Consumption, April 21, 1509, and was boded 
in his own chapel at Westminster. 



O CELEBBATED FEBSOITS. 

Christoplier CoIuiiibus» a great navigator, was bom at 
Genoa, 1445. In the ^year 1492 he discovered America. Died in 
the greatest poverty at Valladolid (Spain), 1506. 

Americus Vesputiiis, a native of Florence, who coasted 
along South America, and unjustly called the whole continent after 
his own name ; for the real discoverer was Columbus. He was 
bom at Florence, 1451, and died at Seville, 1512. 

Ariosto, an Italian poet, bom at Be&^o, in Lombardy, 1474. 
His most celebrated work is entitled " Orlando Furioso." Died at 
-Ferrara, 1553. 

Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, residing at Bristol, was sent 
by Henby VH. on a voyage, and discovered the coast of North 
America, from Labrador to Florida. (1477 — 1557.) 

Joan Boughton, burnt for heresy, is said to have been the 
first English female martyr, 1494, 

Ijord Andley, leader of the Cornish insurgents, defeated \fj 
the King at Blackheath, and taken prisoner. He was afterwaida 
led (in a paper coat painted with nis own arms reversed) from 
Newgate to Towerhill, and there beheaded, June 28, 1497. 

Sir Edward Poynings, became Lord-Deputy of Ireland in 
1494. He quelled Pebkin Wabbeck's insurrection, and in 1495 
passed the statute of Drogheda, commonly called Poyning's Law. 

Iiambert Simnel, born 1471, was instructed by one Simon, 
a priest, to personate the Earl of Wabwick. 

Ferkin Warbeok, assumed the person and character of 
JlicsARDf Duke of York, son of Edwabd IV. He was acknow- 



j gdg o^ }yy Maboabet of Burgundy as her dear nephew and the 
Wmte l^ose of England. He was taken prisoner and ultimately 
■ fed, 1499. 

Sartholomei^ Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, discovered the 
of Storms," called by the Spaniards the Cape of Good 




de Gajna^ a famous Portuguese navigator, doubled the 
of Good Hope and discovered the route to the East Indies by 
JosN m. appointed him Viceroy of Portuguese India, being 
first who held that title. Died at Cochin, 1525. 

Jolm Morton, was made Bishop of Ely and Chancellor of 
land by Edwabd IV. In 1486 he became Archbishop of 
iterbury, and in 1493 w as cr eated Cardinal by Pope Albxandbb 
He assisted Henby Vll. in exacting Benevolences, which 
lubd lieen condemned as illegal by Hichabd HI. He told the rich 
'Chat they could well afford to contribute, and those who were 
economical, he concluded, must have money, and therefore ought 
*'to give. This mode of reasoning was called Morton's Fork. 

Sir Beginald Bray, an eminent statesman and celebrated 
aichitect, who superintended the erection of Henry's chapel in 
"Westminster. Died 1501, and was buried at Windsor. 



Henry VIII. was the second son of Henry VTI. and 
Slizabeth of the House of 7ork. A.D. I60e~1547. 

A WAB8. 

1. Henby and his father-in-law, Febdinand of Spain, entered 
into a league (1511) for the conquest of Guienne, and with this 
oinect in view an army under the Marquis of Dobset was sent 
(1512) to Biscay, to assist the Spanisn forces in making war 
agaiDfit France. Febdinand, however, merely used the English 
to check the French while he competed the conquest of Navarre, 
after which he refused to invade France, and the English Army, 
wi^out having achieved anything of importance, returned home 
in disgust, 1512. 

2. The French were defeated off Brest by Sir Edwabd 
HowABD, but the largest ship in the English navy, called the 
Regent^ was burnt, Aug. 12, 1512. To supply the loss of the 
Regent, a more magnificent vessel was ordered to be built, which 
the King called Hanri Qr&ce Bieu. ""• , 
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3. Sir Ebwabd Howabd was killed in a naYal engagement 
with the French near Brest^ April 25, 1513. 

4. Battle of Spurs. — ^Henby, aided chiefly by the Emperor 
Maximilian, invaded France, and during the Siege of Terouenne 
(which town as well as Tournay was captured by the Kinff), 
some French forces advancing to relieve the place, were routeoh^ 
the English at Guinegate, Aug. 16, 1513. !From the way in 
which the French spurred their horses in galloping from the 
English, the encoimter was called the '^ Battle of Spurs.'' 

5. Battle of Flodden Field (near the Oheviot £G31s).— 
James IV. of Scotland sided with franco and invaded "RTiglitn^i, 
but was defeated and slain with most of the Scotch nobility by^ the 
Earl of SuBBEY, at Flodden Field, Sept. 9, 1513. 

G. Battle of Favia (Italy), between the French and Impe- 
rialists, in which the former were defeated, and their King, Fban- 
cis I., made prisoner, Feb. 24, 1525. 

7. Influenced by the Catholic party, James V. of Scotland 
encouraged his subjects to make depr^iations on the English bordei^ 
and this led to renewal of war between the two countries. The 
Earl of HuNTLY and Lord Home defeated and made prisoner Sir 
KoBEitT Bowes at Halydon Bigg, Aug. 24, 1542. 

8. James's army was defeated by the English at Solway 
Moss, on the borders of Scotland, Nov. 25, 1542. In consequence 
of this defeat the Scottish Monarch died of grief (Dec. 14, 1542), 
and was succeeded by his infant daughter, the unfortunate Mabt, 
Queen of Scots, who was only a week old. 

9. Henby invaded France and took Boulogne, but owing to 
his ally the Emperor Chables making a separate Peace with 
Fbancis at Crepy, he was obliged to return to England, 1544. 

10. Francis, desirous of regaining Boulogne, made large pre- 
parations for war with England. An indecisive engagement took 
place between the English and French off the Isle of Wight, after 
which the latter returned to France under their Admiial 
Annebaut, 1545. 

11. Henby sent some forces to Calais, but after a few skir- 
mishes the two monarchs concluded a peace, by which it was 
agreed that Henby should hold Boulogne for eight years, or tiU 
Fbancis had paid the debt he owed to Henby, June 7, 1546. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

The Houses of York and Lancaster were re-united in tlis 
peiBon of Henby, who, at the age of eighteen, came to the throne 
with an undisputed title, a;n^ waA cxo^ni^ ^tk bia Queen at 
WestminBter, June 24, 1500. 
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The King pleased his subjects hj imprisomng the two noto- 
18 lawyers, £!mpson and Dudley, who after being confined 
le tune were executed on a fdvolous charge of High Treason, 
g. 18, 1610. 

Hekby had six wives, whose names were as follow : — 

' 1. Catherine of Arragon, widow of his brother Abthub, 
I mother of Mary of England, was divorced from the King in 
18, who said his conscience would not let him live any longer 
bh his brother's wife. The chief reason tor divorcing C athebime 
a Henby's desire to marry Anne Boleyn, with whom he 
I fiJlen in love. Oathebine died, January 8, 1536. 

2.- Anne Boleyn (daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn), maid 
lumour to Queen Cathebine, and mother of Elizabeth of 
g;land^ was beheaded by the King's ord^s on an alleged charge 
iDfidenty to him. May, 1536. 

3. Jane Seymour (daughter of Sir John Seymoub and 
vfher of Edward VI.), whom Henby married the day after 
ttot Boleyn's death. Jane died a few days after she had 
^en birth to her son, October, 1537. 

4. Anne of Cleves (daughter of the Duke of Cleves), whom 
KNBY divorced on account of her ugliness (January, 1540). 
10 King was engaged to this lady without having seen her, and 
m beheaded Thomas Cbomwell for suggesting the marriage. 

5. Catlierine Howard, niece of the Duke of Nobeole, was 
leaded for alleged improper conduct before marriage, 1542. 

6. Catlierine Farr (widow of Lord Latimeb), who outlived 
King, though he went so far as to give orders for her death, 

ause she favoured the Keformed Beligion, and ventured to 
tradicthim in his theological opinions. 

flattered by the prospect of being styled the Most Christian 
]gy which title Louis Xil. had forfeited, Henby was induced 
Pope Juiiius U. to join the Holy Ijeague, which had been 
Qed (1510) by that Pontiff, Maytmttjan, and Febdinand, for 
bing the power of Erance, and for the defence of the Church, 
1. 

Tlie Fifbh and final Iiateran Council, which was the 

steenth General Coimcil, began in 1512, under Pope Julius IL, 

. w^as continued by Leo X. till 1517 ; one of its objects being 

suppression of the Pragmatic Sanction of France against 

Council of Pisa. This Pragmatic Sanction was published 
1438 by Chables VH., and declared Papal Bulls to be of no 
hority in France without the King's consent, and it also fotb^<^ 
I i^ysnent ofAnnateB to ike Pope^ as well as any aYgee^\A\£mi« 
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Peace was concluded with SooUand, and also with Enooe 
the conditions with the latter country being : — 

1. That Louis Xn. diould marry Henbt's sister, the FiiBoa 
Maby. 

2. That TouBNAY should remain in the hands of the Eoglid 

8. That Henby should receive a million crowng, 151^ 
Maby's marriage with Louis took place in Oct^ and she in 
cro¥med Queen of France, Nov. 5, 1514. Louis died in 1515. 

Mabtin Lutheb bef<an to preach against the Eomish ioAd 
gences, which led to the Befbrmation in Germany, 1517. 

''The Field of the Cloth of Oold.**— There wasan intal 
view between Henby and Fbancib I. of France, at Ardres^ 
Hnall town near Calais), where the nobiHty of England andFnoi 
displayed such magnificence^hat the place of meeting was caij 
by the above name, 1520. Henby wrote a book against MaMI 
Lutheb, in which he defended the Seven Sacraments oftt 
Romish Church, and for which Pope Leo X. conferred on hinil 
tilJe of "Defender of the Faith,* which title our sovereigns hm 
continued to use, 1521. 

To carry on the war with France^ Henby illegally raisedi 
sum of money under the name of a loan or ** benevolence,* 151 

Tyndale translated the "New Testament, which was prinM 
at Antwerp, 1526. 

The Concord of Madrid was effected between Ohables V 
Emperor of Germany, and Fbancis I. of France, by which tt 
latter obtained his liberty after consenting to surrender Burgnndj 
Flanders, and Artois, and to give up his claims on Italy, 1526. 

As Rome had been sacked by the Imperialists under BoubboI 
and Pope Clement taken prisoner, a new Treaty was condodei 
between England and France, by which it was agreed : — 

1. That the Pope should be released, and the ImperiaW 
expelled from Italy. 

2. That Henby should renounce all claim to the crown fl 
France, in consideration of which Fbancis and his successors w* 
to pay to Henby and his successors an Annuity of 50,000 crowai 
1527. 

Peace was restored to Europe by the Treaty of Oambraj 
which was concluded between Fbancis I. of France, and ChabU 
V. of Germany, the conditions being : — 

1. That Ohables should relinquish his design on BurguD^* 

2. That Fbancis should ransom his two sons for 2jX0fv 
CTownSf and also give up Elandfin^ osA ^a:\j^\&^ 1520« 
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The Iieasae of Smaloald, in Franconia, was entered into 
between tHe ^lector of Brandenburg and the other Princes of 
Gbrmany, for defending Protestantism, 1529. 

Parliament passed a statute by which the King was released 
from his debts, 1529. 

The English Reformation commenced in 1532, the im- 
mediate causes of which were : — 

1. The intolerable abuses of the Papal Church; for many 
religious houses of the Homan Catholics being investigated, were 
found to be dens of vice rather than the abodes of virtue, which 
led to their destruction ; still it is only &ir to add that some of the 
larger monasteries were well conducted. 

2. A more enlightened knowledge of the Bible, which had 
been translated into English, and placed in every parish church, so 
ihat all had an opportunity of reading God's Word, and judging 
Inr themselves. 

3. The Pope's refusal to divorce Henry from his Queen 
Oathbbine of Abbaoon, which brought matters to a climax. 

An act was passed, forbidding any appeal from the ecclesiasti- 
cal, courts to Home, 1533. 

Obanmeb, Archbishop of Canterbury, held a court at Dim- 
Stable, and declared that the King's marriage with Catherine 
was null and void, 1533 ; while the Pope afterwards pronounced 
the said union valid. This completely severed the King from the 
CQinrch of Home. Henry shook off the Papal supremacy, and 
.HMdecleured by Parliament the ''Supreme Head of the Church 
of England," 1534. 

In 1535 Tyndale and Covbrd ale's Bible was published, and 
the religious order of Jesus or Jesuits founded by Ignatius 
]joyola» a Spaniard. 

Wales was incorporated with England and became 
nlgect to English law, 1536. 

The suppression of 376 smaller Monasteries, and changes 
in religion, produced an Insurrection in Lincolnshire, which was 
lieaded by Melton, under the assumed name of Captain Cobleb, 
md Br. Mackarel, the Abbot of Barlings ; but the rebels dis- 
persed on promise of a pardon, Oct. 1536. 

Another Insurrection, caused by religious changes, broke 
out in Yorkshire, which the insurgents called the Pilgrimage of 
Chrace. Its obiect was the suppression of heresy, restoration of 
the Church, and the expulsion of wicked counsellors from court. 
BoBSBT AsKE, a barrister, led t^e rebels, who were also joined 
liy Lords Lukley, Latimer, Scrope, Darcy, and the Aick<- 
ttihop of York, bat when they were met at 'Doiic&&\j&T \s^ ^OicA 
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Duke (tf Norfolk, wilii 5;O00 m^, tiie Sb ^togeuto ^^neA tc 
lurmigtice, on condition of beiiff pei<dboMd. wad faav^ig&eirfr 
ances discussed, Dec. 15BQ, in. the fbitowing yeacr the pe 
ligayi took up arms, but th« pi<efl6nee of Nobvoue seon eaaaed tl 
to disperse, and martial law being now procMmed in the 
affected parts of the country. Lords Hasset and Dabct, 
RoBEBT AsKE, with manj others, were executed. 

A second edition of Tynpale and Oovebbale's fiible ' 
IHiblishecL under the name of ^^ Matthew's;^ and a law enaci 
called Ihe Statute of Ueea, declaring it ^legal to leaTe land 
churches and chafwls for a period exceeding 20 years, 1537. 

The notable events dutiflg Urn year 1*589 were i-^ 

L Suppression of the lftFg:er indtuuftiarleey the r^edbM 
'KV'hkSh fell mto the hands of the King. 

2. Parliament was so subservient to the >9rill bt StotftY i 
it yielded to his demand in passing a bill, which made the Ei| 
]ptoc)amations equal to law^. 

3. fThe Statute of Six Ar tides, Called the Blodi^ ft&tt 
ot the WMp with "Siic ifttr iaigB, fc* aboBihing di VMrfly of <^ 
in certain Articles concerning the Ohrifllaan reiligkm, was paM 
bjr which — 1, TrancrnbstlttitlliAaan ; ^, Ckumlniniiion in one Ini 
IS, The Oeliticy of tlie Olergy ; 4, Private liaflim^ 5y Ve^ 
Chastity ; 6, and Auricular Confession ; wel^ «toolal«d igieei 
to the la^ of God. Those who dettied the Firtrt Aitide, wm 
i)6 burnt ) those who denied liid otherd, WMIe for Hie fiiM, &9m 
%b Ic^e tha¥ propei1;y, aM i^ the teM^tid to mSir dtelrth te fek 
In consequence of this statute, Shaxton, BMitJp (i£ 3hiiriSI 
Mid Lathcrr, Bishof) of Worcester, eA once resigned ik^ » 
M; were committed to pfisen. 

4. Cranmer's Bible was ordered to be k^t Iffid l^eadH' 

Churches. 

Cromwell, who had been created Eart of felsfiifti, wns eXftC* 
fcir high treason, 1^^. 

Hrnbt was declared ttlfig mstetul of tibfd'oftidand m it 
and in the same year the -aged Countess of SAtx6huh;Y, rnoQi^ 
t/ardinal Pole, and daughter of (j^eoAG^, Dukd t)f i^lilsdence, a 
two years' imprisonment, was beheaded on "towet HJB. 

The King concluded a Treaty T«ith S^coi^d^ and istbtdii 
that Prince Edwabd should marry the ihiknt Princ^ 1M;B. 

In HoA present reign are said to have originated Banloiq 
Laws^ the first eta^te <of Bankrupts Ibeing passed, l54i. 

^^he Council xif Vreat (Austria)^ thedc«reee ^f wiicir 
m$tmderei ^binding \ff Eomba Ooddb-oAMl^ 'i<i<tA in Mdltty hiJd 
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Icttttniiij^ the Reibrtfl^d dacttiaab lAtdntaiA^ by Lvtrml^ 

The Earl of Subbet and his farther, the Duke of Nobfole, 
e committed to the Tower for high treason in 1546, and in the 
)'wiiiR year, thid fCfftKf 'Was "p&t tb^CMh ; the execution of t!le 
&T, wno had prepared to meet his end, being prevented by the 
den 'demise oi t»b Kiiigv 1647. 

irhe InvetLtions and f>iscoverie8 of this reign were : — 

The Sooth -Sea tnr Pacifie Ocean was di«Myvefred My VAlsct) 
"Nsz DE Balboa in 1518 ; Mexico, by vJ. de OruAlva, who 
re it the name of New Sj^ain, 1518 ; and in the same year the 
\ of Ooohineal as a dyemg material made in Mexico, was dis- 
TffnS. by the Spaniards ; the Straits of Magellan were discovered 
f^ij^DiNAifD llAOBELAif, 4^20 ; Peru by PSsabro and Almaoro, 
ii; i^ermuda Isles in 1527; Japan by the Portuguese, 1542; 
I Cal^mia^ 154^. Jubgsn, a German, invented spinning 
leels, which were greatly improved bv John Habobave fmd 
rRiCHABD Abkwbioht in the reifiii of Geoboe m. Muskets 
a botbo^h thSread were invented ; andleadeYi pipes fot t^e cohVey« 

The Public tnBtitiLticms founded in this reign were, the 
jloge of Phy.sieians, folded by I)r. Linacbe, 1518 ; Trinity 
Stegi^ uamDridge, and Christ tThurch^Oxfitrd. Six bishoprics 
ve tSao founded, nainely, ^se of &istol, Oxford, Ciiester^ 
JSteee^y J^ef etborough, and Westminster, the last of which was 
iMiJ^oraf^ With the diocese olf London in 15^. 

HjonS^ converted aSi oM hdiifpitid for Hi^nfoiis women into 8%. 
nta'sPrfac^ 

Dtu^ tki^ ie\^ taStfOi^ pipjpins, .a^cc^ts, chelrries, ll&ladb, 
rots, and turnips, Wef& pilintea iii Engltdd; hops ^^ abb 
IfDdooed fskmi im N^lhenoids. 

Tiie K e fpr m er s in this reign were ^t called FrotditaiitBt 
wiBe ihey, protested at the Diet otdpiiGB against the .decree c 
liat all reform in religion is unlawful." 

James V. of Scotland, instituted the Knights of the Thistie ; 
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nidation ; the c^ce o!f SecrSary oi State w^ instituted, 1^30 : 
m'xAahdh WAcbJ^ Hi Eftpi^, 1535; ^di'n 1543 moHlan and 
inons were cast in iron. HiovW^^ mth Wif^, 'CA TH^Hi iiiSfe 
HrMn», iatmdbeed pms fmu FBiHoe^ whd mene^ alio^M by 
Aaadi to ^eir iHr^lbr biyng tMte irUde^lnA ViaS&!^\^^ 
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money. The address, "Your moat g^racious Majesty," was first 
applied to Henby. The Kin^ died of an ulcer in his leg, Jan. 28, 
1547, and was buried at "Windsor. 

C CELESBRATBSD FEBSGNS. 

Sir Richard Empson, a distini^ished lawyer, was the son 
of a sieve-maker. He became an instrument in the hands of 
Hbnry Vn. for extorting money from the people, and therefore 
Tendered himself hateful to the nation. He was executed with his 
colleague Dudley, 1610. 

Edmund Dudley, a noted lawyer and statesman, was the 
com panion of Empson in extorting money for the benefit of Hknet 
VU. In the Parliament of 1604, he became Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and on the death of the King he and Empson were 
committed to the Tower, and in 1610 beheaded. During his con- 
finement, Dudley wrote a piece called "the Tree of the Common- 
wealth.'' 

Dr. John Colet was bom in London, 1466. He founded St. 
Paul's School, of which the grammarian Lily became the first 
master. He was made Dean of St. Paul's, and by his preaching and 
labours furthered the Reformation. Died 1619. 

Iieonardo Da Vinci, a most distinguished Italian painter, 
sculptor, engineer, and architect. He studied under Verbochio, 
whom he very soon excelled, as well as all the painters of his time. 
His most noted work was a picture of "The Lord's Supper," at 
Milan. He constructed the aqueduct by which Milan is supplied 
with water, wrote a "Treatise on Painting," and was the first to lay 
down Bacon's great principle — ^that experiment and observation 
must be the eruide to just theory. It is said that Da Vinci died in 
the arms of Francis I. of France. (1462 — 1619). 

Sanzio BajSkeUe was bom at Urbino (Italy), and became the 
most eminent painter of modem times. His works are numerous, 
some of which are now in Hamnton Court. The Ilniversitv of 
Oxford, too, has a fine collection of his drawings. (1483 — 1520). 

Edward, Duke of Buckingham, and High Constable of Eng- 
land, was executed for high treason, 1621. 

Lily, a celebrated English grammarian, author of a " Latin 
Gh^mmar " and other grammatical pieces. He was bom at Odiham 
(Hampshire), 1468, and died in London of the plague, 1523. 

T. Linacre, a phvsician, and founder of the College of Phym- 
cians in London. (1460—1624). 

Albert Durer, a famous German painter and artist, was th9 
eon of a goldBmiih. in Nuiem\)eitg, uniiia eud to have been the fint 
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rt printed woodcuts in two colours. He wrote a hock on the 
tea of painting, and other works, and was held in such estimation 
it the Emperors Maximilian I. and Ohables V . appointed him 
«ir artist. (1471—1628). 

Thomas Wolsey, bom at Ipswich, 1471, was educated at 
^ord, where he graduated at the age of 14, and was called the 
7 Bachelor. He became tutor to the three sons of Gbet, 
a^uis of Dorset, and was appointed by that nobleman to the 
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n Dean of Lincoln. Un the accession of Henby YIII., he was 
ited the King's Almoner, and subsequently became Archbishop 
lork, Cardinal, and Chancellor. In 1518, he was appointed 
ttl Legate, and also invested with power to suspend the laws and 
ins of the Church. This rapid preferment inflamed his ambitdon^ 
induced him to aspire to the Popedom, to obtain which he made 
or three attempts. Cardinals Campeggio and Wolsey re- 
ed a commission from Pope Clement YIL, authorising them 
iquire into the validity of IIenby's marriage with CATHEBiNBy 
9e relationship to the Emperor prevented the Pontiff from giving 
m^t in fiEivour of a divorce. In 1529 the Iiogatine Ck>iirt 
opened by the two Cardinals for trying the validity of the 
iage, but without coming to any decision, the court was ad- 
ed, and the cause by order of the Pope transferred to Home. 
bey's conduct on this occasion showed that he was not will- 
) £Eualitate the divorce, for which the King resolved that he 
1 be punished. He was, therefore, deprived of his oihces, and 
iced to imprisonment and forfeiture of goods for having 
ed the Statute of Fraemunirey Oct. 1529. In the fol- 
^ year he obtained a pardon, and retired to his See at York, 
as soon after arrested on the fedse charge of treason. While 
ling from YorJr to London in order to imdergo his trial, he 
iken ill, and stopped at Leicester Abbey, where he died, Nov. 
•30. Qn his death-bed he said, " Had I served my God as 
illy as I have the King, He would not have forsaken me in 
d age." Wolsey founded Christ Church College, Oxford, 
lilt Hampton Court Palace. 

riric Zwlngli or Zuingli, the Swiss Reformer. He was a 
of the Canton of Glarus in Switzerland, but seeing the cor- 
ns of the Romish Church he began to declaim against them, 
rorks consist of commentaries upon the Scripture, contro- 
1 treatises, and a book on the Eucharist, in wnich the 
sran doctrine of that sacrament is denied. He carried his 
beyond those of the great German Reformer, and founded e» 
1 ofB Presbjteimn cbAiacter, (1484 — ^1681). 
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^fiMonB, the chief of vhic^, ar^ " Tfce XS§tte %U^ tto Bpi©," «rf 
" Thp Friers of Ben^ck.'* R§ va?. li)9w ift l^^ «9d 4i«A atiwj^ 
1530, or, according to others, in 1535. 

Sir Thomas Moire, Oh^ceHos of ibaglaiidr afte» Wolset, 
was beheaded for refusing tp acknowledge Henry as head, of the 
Church, 1535. 

William Tyndale^ a famous English diyiue, was educated c^t 
Oxford. He embraced the doctrines of the Beformers, a,nd tssm- 
lated the New Testament into English. The Bomish clergy being 
highly displeased with the work, began to persecute Tyndale, 
who was condemned as a heretic and burnt neai; Antwerp, 1536. 

i^asmus, an eminent scholar, was bo ra a t Rotterdam. 
Having been invited to England by Henry VULL, he. was ap- 
pointed Professor of Divinity uid Greek Lectuzer at CambndgiB. 
His chief works are "I*raiae of Folly,** ^^ OoUoquifis," ^'Eccleo- 
astes,'* and the Greek Testament. He approved of the principle 
of the Keformation, but had not sujS^lcieut courage to express bun- 
self openly ; hence he incurred the disphdasure of botn parties 
LuTHEs called him a hypocrite, and said " he could point ouJt enor, 
but could not teack truth.*' The monks, used to say '^ EEASOifi? 
laid the egg, which IhUTHeb hatched." (1487—1536). 

Thomas Cromwell, Secretaiy of State, was beheaded for 
suggesting the marriage between Henry and Anne of Olevbs, 
1640. 

Sir Thomas Wyal^ a poet and diploma^. He was. the 
Q^thor of some elegant songs, a^d translated the i^salw of Pa^ 
into English verse. (1.503—1542), 

IN'icholaB Copernicus, a celebrated astronomer and physi- 
cian, was bom at Thorn in Prussia. In his great work entitled 
"De Revolutionibus Orbium Caelestium/* he established the true 
system of the universe, which makes the Sun. the " Centrum Mundi* 
round which the earth and other planets revolve. (1473 — 1543). 

Martin Iiuther, the celebrated Germam Keformer, was the 
son of Hans Luther, a miner. In 150 J he enterec^ the Uni- 
versity of Erfurt, where he studied philosophy and civil law. 
"Vyhile walking in the fields with a fellow-student, the Ifitter was 
struck dead by lightning, which sad event produced such an im- 
pression upon Luther, that he resolved on retiring from the world) 
and entering a monastery of the order of St. Augustine, in which 
he spent a studious life. He was ultimately created Doctor in 
l)ivinity, and appointed Professor of Theology in the University of 
Wittenmrg, In order to xaisa money, Pope Leo X. BuUJshed 
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plenazv iadulgBOoesy nanting paidon of m» to «]! who pur- 
ohaied theixL 1^ sale of t&eee pardooB in Germany gave gjte^ 
Q£fence to Luther, who published a ** Ti^m» opk Inuli^llgenceat'^ 
in which he exposed and condemned the monslrous traffic. Tetzel, 
the papal agent, opposed thei Efifnrrner's- thesis, but without much 
effect. He was cited to appear (1521) before the Diet ofWorms, 
to retract his opinions. Lutheb obeyed the summons, and pre- 
seated himself before the grand assembly, which was presided over* 
by the Emperor Ch4J3JUS&.Y., but he would not retract his errors, 
and as he had a safe-conduct, he was allowed to depart. He 
translated the New Testament into German, and published a reply 
to Henby Vin., who had written against him m defence of the 
^'SDTCtfi. Saemjooents." (jUts;bb's birth took place at Eisleben 
(SbxoiQr) vx 1483) and his death occurred in 154o. 

MBBvy Howard, Earl of Surrey, a most accomplished Englisli^ 
npbfeman, and also a poet. He wrote some excellent poems, aaadi 
tMoslated part of the ^^ Aeneid.'^ Henry becoming jealous of tka 
Baorl^ charged him with treason, and had hii^ executed. (1516 — 1547)^. 

Martin Bucer, a Refbrmer, who was invited to England by* 
OsAiTMEB, and made Professor of Divinity at Cambric^e. Bfe 
was a voluminous writer, and assisted in revising Edwakd VI.'s 
second Prayev Book. H^e died in 1551, and in the reign of Maby- 
his body was exhumed and burnt. 

John Iieland, a linguist and £a,mous antiquary, died 1552. 

Hans Holbein, a &mous Swiss portrait-painter, was mudi 

Stronised by Henry. Among his earlier productions, "The 
inoe of Death '' has been much celebrated. (1497 — 1554). 

GnstavuB Vasa, delivered Sweden from the Danish yoke, 
and was elected its Sovereign. (1490 — 1559). 

Philip Melancthon, a great Kefbrmer and friend of Luthxr; 
Bb- waa a n^ost amiable man, and Professor of Greek in the 
University of Wittenberg. He drew up that system of Protestant 
oairoons called the Confession of Aug^sburg, or the Augsburg 
CoiilSdm&Qn o£ Faith, whiph continues to be the creed of the 
Li|t^eran Church in Germany. (1497 — 1560). 

IiaoUiiA SoeinuSy. a native of Tuscany, who founded the sect 
odg^ligionjusts called Unitarians, or Socinians. (1525—1562). 

John Calvin, a celebrated Reformer, and founder of the rei-. 
ligious sect called Calvinists, was born at Noyon (Picai-dy), 1509, 
sqA. educated at Paris, under Cobdebius. He published at Basle 
(15B5) his "Institution of the Christian Religion," which he 
dlsdlcated'to Francis I. By this work he acquired great celebrity. 
He was a very industrious man, as may be iuferred from his yearly 
iMtoreS' and sermons, the former amounting to 186, the l&tt^v^ ^2SA. 
His wprka were published in nine vols, folio. OAi.'vrtii ^<&^\^^^^ 
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Miles Coverdale, a Refonuer, who assisted Tyndalb in 
translatiiig the Bible. He was appointed to the See of Exeter in 
1551, and died in London, 1568. 



Edward VL was the son of Henry vjjll. and Jane 8^ 

mour. AJ>. 1547—1568. 

A WAB8. 

1. Battle of Pinkie (near Edinburgh), in which the Duke of 
Somerset, the King's maternal uncle, defeated the Scotch utA 
great slaughter, Sept. 10, 1547. This encounter was occasioned bf 
an unwillingness on the part of the Scotch to cany out the tieatf 
made in the last reign, by which it was agreed that Edwars 
should marry Mary, the young Queen of Scotland. The day <m 
which this victory was obtained the Scots called ''Black Satniv 
day." Somerset might have accomplished his object in enfordng 
a Silfilment of the treaty had he not been obliged to retain to 
England through cabals formed against his authority by his brother, 
Lord Seymour, and others. 

B CHIEF "EVENTQ. 

In the will of Henby Vlll., made a short time before hit 
death, he gave the following injimctions : — 

1. That his crown should descend to Edwabb, then to the 
Lady Maby, and afterwards to the Lady Elizabeth. 

2. That Edwabd should not be considered of age till he had 
completed his eighteenth year. 

d. That in the meantime young Edwabb and the kingdom 
were to be entrusted to sixteen executors and twelve c()uncilk)i8. 

Edwabd, then in his tenth year, was crowned, Feb. 28, 1547 j 
and contrary to the instructions left by the late King, Lord Hsbt- 
FOBD, Edward's eldest uncle, was created Duke of Somerset and 
Plrotector of the kingdom. 

In the Parliament of 1547, were repealed — 

1. The Statute of Six Articles, and Laws against the Lollards. 

2. All the laws which extended the crime of treason beyond 
the limits prescribed by the Statute of Edwabb in. 

No fewer than 2374 chantries, colleges, and chapels were 
^holishedf and their revenues hanOLedL o^et Vi ^iJaaC»TQrwT^ lo47. 
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An Act was passed by which the King's Bupremaicy was 
itonfirmed, and another bj which priests were permitted to many, 
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A law was made by which slaves, who ran away from their 
masters^ were ordered to be branded on their breasts or foreheads 
with hot irons, and fed on bread and water. 

After the death of Sohbbsbt, John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, was appointed Protector, and he induced Ed wabd 
to nominate Lady Jake Obey as his successor to the Crown. 

In this reign the English Reformation was almost completed. 

An Act for the Uniformity of Diyine Worship, and one 
ttinfirming the 19'ew Idturgy, were passed, 1549. The Prayer 
Book was translated into English, and received the addition of 
iaocty-two articles of religion, which were drawn up by Cbanmeb. 

England made peace with France, indudii^ Scotland, by 
irhich it was agreed : — 

1. That Boulogne should be restored to France in six weeks. 

2. That the King of France should pay the King of England 
400,000 crowns of gold ; yiz,, 200,000 at the taking possession of 
Boulogne, and 200^000 by the 15th of August. These stipulations 
were made on April 25, 1550. 

The See of Westminster was incorporated with that of Lon- 
don in 1550, and Hidusy appointed Bishop. 

A treaty for the marriage of Edwabd with Elizabeth of 
Erance (daughter of Henby n.) was also concluded, July 19, 
1561. 

The Book of Homilies, or Sermons, was compiled by Arch- 
bishop Cbanmeb, and Ridley, Bishop of London; and the 
Book of Fsalms translated and rendered into metre by Stebn- 
HOLD and Hopkins. 

Many Grammar Schools, still called King Edwabd's Schools, 
and St. Thomas's Hospital, were foimded by Edwabd, who also 
confirmed his father's grsmt of Christ's and St. Bartholomew's 
Hospitals^and gave his palace at Bridewell to the citizens of Lon- 
don for a W orkhouse. 

The Sweating Sickness appeared again for the last time in 
England. 

Knitting and leaden bullets were invented in this reign, 
and the ne'w coins issued were — crown, half-crown, Sixpenny, 
and threepenny pieces. 

Keligious changes and the enclosing of land caused Insnr- 
rectionB in many coimties, the most formidable taking place in 
Oinnwall, Beroiif and Norfolk. The one in l^oxicAk -^^ \iffi&^^ 
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^ Kq^ h tuipn^ wW addneesAd bis foUgr^^n under sql oak* smce ; 
kittDwn by the nawe o£ The Tree of Bafomn^eAionu After tk* 
rebels had taken the city of Norwich and killed Lord Sheffijsu)^ 
tibyey were attacked by the Bail of Wabwick, who put them to : 
Jig&t. About 2,000 were killed, and Ket wa^. haoged at Norwi<^ j 
Castle, 1549. In conseq^uence o{ these risiogs, Zjoras-XdeutfeniMSij^ j 
q£ Counties were appointed in this reign. ! 

In this reign the eldest sons of Peers were allowed to sit tt I' 
the Lower House, Lobd Francis BusssuCf being the first ta v 
enjoy that priyilege; the Commons began to keep a journal ofiT |- 
their proceedings ; twelye pnersons asseml^ing for riotous puiposM 
not separating on proclamation, waa decided high treasc«» ; a com- 
pany was formed for disoorering a norih-eaist passage to India; and 
m 1553 an expedition of three shipa left England under the eom- 
mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby. Two of the vessels were losi 
0^ Nova Zembla, while the third, under Captain CHALLomsB, 
wintered at Archangel, and opened trade witk Russia. 

The young King died of consumption at Greenwich, in the 
sixteenth year of his age, July 6, 1553, and was buried at West- 
ipinster. 

C CELiESWtATED "PEBBONB. 

Admiital Iiord Seyxpour, who married Catherinb Pabb, 
widow of IIenky VIII., was executed for plotting against bk 
Vother, the Duke of Somerset, 1549. 

;f oan Bocher, or Joan of Kent» burnt for. 4Bn3dng ihtl 
Christ was truly incarnate of the Virgin, 1550. Cbanmrb pro- 
wled upon the young King to sign the warrant for the execution 
qX this poor creature. 

Gteorge Van Farr^ a Dutch surgeon^ waa burnt for ArianiHB, 
1552. 

Iiord Hertford, created Duke of Somerset and Protector, a 
fidend of the Reformation, was executed for plotting the death of 
the Duke of Northuiibkbland, 1552. 

John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, was the son of tiie 
notorious lawyer Dudley, mentioned in the two preceding reigns. 
After being created Viscount Lisle, Earl of Wabwick, and ap- 
pointed Lord High Admiral, he became Duke of Nobthumbxb** 
LAND. He induced Edwabd VI. to set aside the claims of his 
sifters Maby and Elizabeth, and to nominate Lady Jane Gbsx, 
who was married to the Duke's son, Lord Guildford Dudley. 
In the reign of Maby he was executed as a traitor, 1553. 

John Haywood, the first writer of English Comedy, wiote 
"^Qammer Ghirton's Nee^e-" (\5Q^>— 15^V 
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Mary was the daughter of Henry VZH. and Catherine 

qt Arra^Qn^ 4^. 15^3—1658, 

A WAB8. 

Battle of 9t* Quenttn.-^Th6 Queen was ppevailed upoH 1^ 
I%E9<iF to declfiffe wap against France. The Spanish, therefore, 
vndeF the ooeamaad of Philibebt, Buke of SaToy, assisted by the 
English under the Earl oi I^mbboeb, defeated the French at St. 
Quentin, Aug. \(^ IW. This eocounJ^ wtuB ako. called the 
B^^9 of Qt, i^wrenei^ ^biepaj^^e fought on the 4^y de^iq^t^ed to 
uiat saint. 

On the death of Edwabd VI., there were two competitors for 
the crown : — 

1. The beautiful and> accpmplished L£!,dy Jane Grey, who 
was, against her wiB, proclaimed Queen by her ambitious fjeither-: 
in-law, the Duke of Northttmberland. She reigned only ten 
days, and then resigned the crown with the utmost satisfection. 

2. Mary, who waa proclaimed Queen, and acknowledged as 
the lawful heir, July 19, 1653. 

Maby began her reign by releai^g Qabdxsceb^ Bonner, 
ToNSTALL, Day, and Heath, who had been confined during the 
Ifkte reign if>T their. i:elj|gious opinions ; by bdheading No:iftTPUM- 
sis^LAND, Si^ Thomas Palmer, and, Sir Jqhn Gates, fpi adyo<5^7 
tmg thjB cause of Lady Jani^ Grey. She was crowned by Garjxeks^ 
^u^xop of Winchester, Oct. 1, 1653, She repe«Jed all the la(vs^ 
^iqiM^te^ in flE^your of Frotestf^ti^m^ and re-estal^jished i^opepr^. 

Insurrections. — ^In order to prevent the Queenfs m^uodafi^ 
WSih Phjub. n. o£ Spain, and also to. fi^rther the. cause or L&ay 
iANB Qi^XYj an insurrection in Kent waa headed by Sir Tho^ias 
TKiCATT ; another in. Devonshire by Sir Petsb Oabew ; and a 
tUxd in the Midland Counties, by the Duke of Sijeeoj.k ; but 
they proved fatal to the Lady Jane, her husband. Lord Guild^t 
iro^p Dudley, and, Wyatt ; all of whom were in consequence 
behjBaded, 1564. The Princess ]^lizabeth -^bs susp^ted qi beiim 
concerned in th^se insurrections, for which she wa^ imprij^ip^ 
The Queen's marriage with Philip took place July, 1554. 

All 1ih,e Clergy, who refused to be separated from their wiye^ 
Y^re compelled to resign their living^, 1564« 

IJ^/ek MariaoL Persecution began in 1555, and gained for tha 
Queen the title of ''The ]^oody Mary;" &x, ^\m&% \}iv^. ^dusafsi 
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xeign of that misguided and bigoted Queen, no fewer than 284 
persons, of all ages and sexes, were put to death, making an aver- 
age of 71 each year. Even in&nts were cast into the flames. 

The First Commercial Treaty with Russia was formed, 1567. 

CalaiSy which had been in the possession of the English eYV 
since the time of Edwabd 111., a period of 210 years, was taken 
by the Duke of Guise, Jan. 7, lo58. This loss to the EngM 
nation so distressed Queen Maby, that she said the name of Cyaii 
would, after death, be found engrayen upon her heart. 

Nottingham was yisited by a severe hailstorm, 1558. 

In this reign the use of starch was discovered and henf 
grown j glass beakers and bottles were invented. 

The first general law relating to highways v^as enacted, dd- 
daring that they must be repaired by a pariah duty over all 
Englajid. 

Trinity and St. John's Colleges, Oxford, were founded, the 
former by Sir Thomas Pope, the latter by Sir Thomas White. 

Maby died of fever, Nov. 17, 1558, and v^aa buried at West- 
minster. 

C CEIiEBBATED FEBSOITS. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt» executed for heading the insurrection 
in Kent, 1554. 

Lady Jane Grey, the daughter of Henby Gbey, Earl of 
Dorset, and Frances, daughter of Maby, sister of Henby VDl, 
was proclaimed Queen, and reigned only ten days. She vm 
remarkable for her talents and accomplishments. Fulleb savfly 
"She had the innocency of childhood, the beauty of youth, the 
solidity of middle, and tne gravity of old age. She had the birth 
of a princess, the learning of a clerk, yet the death of a martyr, for 
her parent's offences." She adhered to the Protestant religion, and 
after being confined in the Tower, was beheaded with her husband, 
Lord GuiLDFOBD Dudley, fourth son of the Duke of Nobth- 

UMBEBLAND, 1554. 

EdnoLund Bonner^ Bishop of London, a disgraceful enemy of 
the Keformers. On the accession of Elizabeth he was committed 
to MarshaJsea prison, in which he died. (1490 — 1569). 

Stephen Gardiner, a notorious persecutor of the Protestants* 
His determined opposition to the Keformed religion caused 
Edwabd VI. to commit him to the Tower ; but when Mabt 
ascended the throne, he obtained his liberty and waa appointed 
Oiwuzceilor of England. (148a— 1556^. 
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Thomas CJraiuner, bom at Aslac ton in NottingliamsliiTe, 
1489. Having suggested that BtBNitY "Vlll. should consult the 
Universities rather than the Pope, in reference to his contemplated 
divorce from Oathbrinb, he came under the notice of that mon- 
arch, who created him Archhishop of Oanterhury. He pronounced 
the divorce between the Xing and Oathemne, was a zealous 
promoter of the Reformation, took a leading part in framing the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Homilies, and Articles of Religion, 
and caused an English translation of the Bible to be published and 
read in the churches. Being charged with heresy in the reign of 
Mary, he was committed to the Tower, and thence with Ridley 
and Latimer, he was removed to Oxford for the purpose of hold- 
ing a Public Disputation relating to Romish Ceremonies 1554. 
As the Archbishop and two Bishops could not be silenced by 
arguments, they were put down by clamour and pronounced 
heretics. The Archbishop was tried by the Pope's Commissioners, 
and convicted, but was afterwards induced, on the promise of life^ 
to sign his abjuration of the Protestant Faith. Of this act he 
bitterly repented, and on being brought into St. Mary's Church, 
Oxford, to make a public recantation, instead of doing so, he asked 
God's forgiveness for his apostacy, and warned the audience against 
the errors of Rome. This so enraged his enemies that they 
dragged him to the stake, near Baliol College, where he endured 
his sufferings with great fortitude. While the fire was consuming 
the martyr's body, he often cried, "This unworthy right hand.** 
1556. 

Peter Martyr, a noted Protestant divine, bom at Florence in 
1500. He was formerly an Augustine monk, but after reading the 
works of Luther, he embraced the Reformed religion. On tjie 
invitation of Edward VI. he came to England, and was appointed 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. In 
the reign of Mary, he retired to the continent, and ultimately died 
at Zurich in 1562. His writings consist of commentaries upon the 
Scriptures, and pieces against the errors of the Church of Rome. 

John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was burnt as a heretic. 
(1496—1555) . 

Hugh Iiatimer, Bishop of Worcester, bom in 1472. He 
was very ar dent i n the cause of the Reformation, and received 
from Henry VJLU. the bishopric of Worcester, which he resigned 
on the passing of the Bloody Statute, and was imprisoned during 
the remainder of Henry's reign. On the accession of Mary, he 
was condemned as a. heretic and burnt with his friend Ridley at 
Oxford, 1555. When at the stake, Latiwer thus addressed 
Ridley, "We shall this dav, my lord, light such a candle in 
England, as shall never be extingoished." 



STieholAB Ridley^ Bishob of London^ was \KStn m l«iOO, and 
Te6eiTed his eidUcation At Pem1broki& CoHe^ Oaail)rid^ \f[ wtifidi 
^e WM elected fallow in 1524. Hk «bilitiee And tearui^ l)roQ^ 
him under the notice of Oranm er^ whom he -asnet^ in &Minii|^ 
the Litui^, Articles, ftnd Homilies. He was k \^«rm supjkntettt 
the Protestant cause, wrote against ttunfiftibstentiB^OB, and pnf' 
vailed tieon Edward VI. to^ndow St. Barthok^n^Vs^'St. Thootiis^ 
and Chnst*fe Hofipitals. He joined the friends of Lady JaUe €HkfiY, 
and l^as bamt as a heneittc at Oxford^ 1555. 

fbsginald Pole, OardiiM and Statesman, l»i[<(56&d^ ORkK^ 
ftER tA Alx^hbisho]^ of Canterbury. He wte the yo tt ttg'eflr soft <t 
Sir Richard Polb, by MAHGAitET, daughter of t3^fioRoJ?, Dnieif 
Cla^kncr, youAgefT brother of Kfti^AR© IV. HJb fiftiroflgly cJj^poftl 
l^e divorfce of HenrV VDI. frott OaI-HERIne "df AY«igoft,aft4 
^Irrote a TreaUse against the HefonnatloB, eitttitl<^ ^Pr^ WdM 
Ecd^^itukxcar He was bom ifi 1500, %ad di«d a few houtt ftflStt 
the Queen, Nov. 17, 1558. 
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filizabeth was the daughter oi Henry VXtt. and Annii 

Boleyn. A.D. 1558—1603. 

A WAfe6. 

1. As the buke of Guise beg*n to pet*ecute,lhe iSboi!^^ 
nots, ftfi the Frettch "Protestants were called, !PrinCe Oonde pla66i 
himself at tlieir head, and obtained frotti Elizabeth an attnytoBA^ 
^^ ^o^wnsand of Altf Fm'dS'E DtJiOLEY, Barl of V^'arwick. EGlVM 
was tAkeft^by the combined forces, but At the Baibtile ot l^reTii, 
the Oatliolics, ttnfAer the Constabte MbKxMdRfeN-ct, ctefealefi ft* 
Huguenots under Conde, who was made |)ris€)nei\ l^Gd, and in 
the following year the "Duke of Guise was assassiaatjed ^hflft 
engaged in the Siege of Orleans. 

2. Battle of St. Denis, in which the Huguenots under 
CoNBE and Coligny were defeated by the Cathc^ies under Mont- 
morency, who was slain, 1567. 

3. Battle of Langside, near Glasgow, between the foroes of 
the Earl of Murray, Itegeut of Scotland, and the armv of M^BY^ 
Queen of Scots, in which the latter was completely deseole^May 
13, 15CS. After this battle Mahy fled to England, foid wae seen 
afterwards imprisoned by E/lizabbth. 



4. Battle tf JmifaA^ in wkiek die Duke of Anjou -(after 
littidB HfeNKY HI. €fi FmAc^) -defeated tke Huguenots, headed hy 
DoKDB, who is said to have been IdUed m cola Uood by Mont* 
■8QFIBU, March 13, 1569. 

6. Battlb €i Mcmoontomv in which the Huguenots under 
Oox.iCKNY ^ere agam d^eated by the Catholics, i56U. 

A BMUe 'Of aat^llMli, in which the English, under tfaft 
Earl of LeiCKSTEK, were unsuccessful, and Sir PrrrtriTP 9mi(&[ 
flnrlblly wOtfnd^, S^. S2, 1686. 

7. The laviiioible j&riiiada.^-'-PHti.i^ H. of Spain benl^ 
fifafi4 at El^feABETH's i^fuaal to many him, and wishful to 
IMbliah Popeflry in Eaglaod, sNit a la^mendous fleet^ under the 
Sttlw oi JSediBa SicloBia, against the EngMsh. It was called 
^'The Invincible Ajmada," and consisted of 180 ships and dO,000 
mmi. This fleet was defeated by a very inlerior force, under the 
IbUowing renowned seamen: Admiral Lord Howard of ^Effing- 
ham, assisted hy Drakh:, Hawkins, and Frobisher. iThe lo6s of 
the Spaiuards was ^igh^-otfe V^j^ls iM 13,000 men ; that of the 

8. fiattte of tvry» ^ Which the Hugnenots, under HfilJJftY 
IV. of France, defeated the Leaguers under Maybnnb, 1590. 

1^. feattte 6f C^ktid, itt whJch the Ex^Kish, ttddeSr the fiarl of 
E^SEX atrd A:dni$ral Lord HtiWAliD of fetfingham, overcame th% 
Spaniards, commanded by the Duke of MedISna Sidoitia, 1596. 

K). Hrere was a B6te*ll&»i in If^bd, headed by ftuGH 
XP^AL,, Baii tf£ Tyton6, Who ^efefcl^A the Efiglish and sW tli^ 
leader, Sir Henry Bagnal, the Lord-Deputy, at Blaekwat€fr> tt 
Tyrone, Aug. 14, l^JidSv The itmk^ however, were defeated by the 
Lord-Deputy Mountjoy (1601), and the rebellion suppi^essed by 
the defeat of their Spanish allies under D*Aquilar, at KiiiBaley 
1602. fYRON*: feuftenAeneid H» MOtJNT^t, Wt inta deprived of 

S OHIfiiF JtSVJklMTSi 

Elizabeth releasecl all persons who had been imprisoned ':^or 
their religious (xpinions, virtually rejected an offer of marriage 
itiadfe to h"Br W PHlt!tP of SjJaiii, ^ndthdse K* hf«t ^hi*f adviser 
Sir William Circit, afteHWmfe Ltort BofeLfet<3rta, i«5a. 

fitiZAiEtfiE wto brbWAeA At WeStMii^f bV 'OttLbt&ORPE, 
fUiSitCfp di C^lisie, l^e t^thei- Bish^'i^ refti8i% id 'ft«^£ft &t th6 
efttf^bs^dti, Wfttme ftfa6 i&VdtilM the neW r^l^oh^ JMl. 15, l659. 

The Protestant ifteligfold Wal^ re-6stablisWd by i^arliament, 
and the 'k\M df ti%dl!i$i«^l^ Wfd ftV^YWUM^ ^^ite^ \sSi 1^^^. 
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All the Bishops, except Kitchen of LlandaiF, refused to take the 
oath of supremacy, and were remoTed from their sees. Nearly all 
the parish clergy obeyed the new lawli. 

Peace with France and Scotland was concluded at Catean 
Ceunbresifl, April 2, 1559 ; hy which it was agreed, that Calais 
should be restored to England within eiorht years, and in case of 
fiiilure France stipulated to pay 500,000 crowns, and still be 
obliged to give up the town. 

Dr. Matthew Pakker, who had been Chaplain to Anwb 
BoLEYN, was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 1569. 

As a measure of self-defence the Queen concluded a Treaty 
at Ben^ck with the leading Scotch Reformers, who were called 
Lords of the ConsTegation, and agreed to assist them against 
the Catholics, Jan. 1560.'" 

The Treaty of Edinburgli, between England, France, and 
Scotland, was concluded July 6, 1560; the terms of which were :— 

1. That Francis should withdraw his troops from Scotland. 

2. That the King and Queen of France and Scotland should 
cease to bear the arms of England, or to assume the title of that 
kingdom. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, after the death of her husband, 
Francis II. of France, Dec. 1560, returned to Scotland, and Iwided 
at Leith, Aug. 19, 1561. 

In 1563 The Artides of Beligion, originally 42 in number, 
were reduced to 89 by convocation; the three following being 
omitted : — 

1. That the soul does not perish with the body. 

2. That all men will not be saved. 

8. That the resurrection of the dead is not passed already. 

The two factions of Huguenots and Catholics concluded a 
Truce at Amboise, and besieged Havre, which the English 
under the Earl of Warwick wer^, in consequence of the plague 
bavins: crept in among the soldiers, obliged to quit, 1563. They 
brought the plague with them to England, where it destroyed 
multitudes. 

The Bishops under Parker finished a new Translation of the 
Bible,which was called the Bishops* Bible, 1568. 

The Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland raised 
an Insurrection in the north for placing Mary on the throne^ 
but they were put down in Yorkshire by the Earl of Suffolk, 
and the two leaders fled into Scotland, 1569. 

Elizabeth was excommunicated by the Pope, 1570. 
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A terrible massacre of Protestants in France took place on 
St. Bartholomew's day, when 30,000 were cruelly slaughtered by 
the command of Catherine de Medlcis and her son Charles 
IX. of France, who wished to exterminate the Reformed religion, 
Aug. 24, 1572. 

Elizabeth concluded a Treaty with the Hollanders against 
Philip n. of Spain, from whom they had revolted, and stipulated 
to furnish them with 6,000 men, and £100,000, for the repayment 
of which she received ample security, 1678. 

By the Union of Utrecht the seven revolted provinces threw 
off the Spanish yoke, united themselves for mutual defence^ and 
thereby laid the foundation of the If etherland or Dutch Repub- 
liOy so renowned by the name of the Seven United Provinces^ 1579. 

Fbanci8 DnAKE, who had made a voyage round the world, re- 
turned in 1580. 

For the regulation of all Church matters, the High Com- 
mission Court was established, 1683. 

A severe law was passed, ordering all Jesuits and Popish Priests 
to leave the Kingdom within 40 days, 1584. 

Babington's Conspiracy — This plot was formed by some 
Roman Catholics, at the head of whom was Babington, a native 
of Derbyshire. The design of the conspirators was to assassinate 
Elizabeth, and to deliver Mahy, Queen of Scots, 1586. Babing- 
ton and 13 other conspirators were executed. By order of Eliza- 
beth, Maby, Queen of Scots, was beheaded at Fotheringay 
Castle (Northamptonshire) for being concerned in the Babington 
conspiracy, Feb. 8, 1687. 

Henry IV. of France, being favourable to the Protestants, 
was in consequence opposed by the Catholic Confederacy, known 
as The Iieague, and also by Philip U. of Spain, and the Pope. 
He therefore requested aid from Elizabeth, who sent him £22,000, 
and 4000 men under Lord Willoughby, 1690. The Queen also 
despatched troops for Henry's assistance, under the Earl of Essex, 
1691. 

Among the Acts of Parliament passed in 1593, we may notice 
the followmg, which pressed heavily upon Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters : — 

1. That any person above 16 years of age neglecting for the 
space of one month to attend divine service, established by law, 
ahould be committed to prison. 

2. That Popish Becusants should be confined within five 
miles of their respective dwellings, on forfeiture of their goods and 
chattels, together with lands, during Ufe. 

12 
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An Act was passed for building Hospitals, Honses of Collec- 
tion, and Workhouses for the Poor, 1697. 

Henbt rV. of France, hy the Edict of IfanteSy granted the 
Protestants his protection, 1598. 

The East India Compajiy was established in 1600. 

The famous Poor Law Act was passed, and great complaints 
made against monopolies, 1601. 

The Slave Trade was introduced by John Haweins of Ply- 
mouth, who employed three vessels for seizing African negroes, 
whom he sold to the Spanish Americans, 1562. This inlmniyji 
traffic continued tiU the reign of Gboboe m., when it was 
abolished by law, 1807. 

Dissenters formed themselves into a distinct body, and were 
called PuritanSy on account of their affecting to purify themselves 
fipom every mark of the Romish Church. The Puritans, who were, 
specially supported by Cecil and Leicbstbb, objected to— 

1. Bowing at the name of Jestts, and the ring in marriage. 

2. The sign of the Cross in Baptism, and ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. 

3. Kneeling at the Commimion, and ultimately to the Epis- 
copacy. 

The Inventions and Discoveries of this reign were : — 

The Stocking-Prame was invented by the Rev. William 
Lee of Nottingham, who, in consequence of this invention, was 
driven from the town, and fled to France, where he died in ex- 
treme poverty ; Ifeedles, by Elias Growse, a German ; Ifews- 
I>aperB, to acquaint the nation of the overthrow of the Spanish 
Armada ; Fire Ships, which were first used by Lord Howabd, 
who filled some vessels with combustibles, and sent them into the 
midst of the Spanish Armada near Calais ; Paper Mills, the first 
being established at Dartford in Kent by a German in 1588 ; and 
in the same year Bomb-shells were invented at Venloo in the 
Netherlands. Cape Breton was discovered, 1584 ; Greenland, 1586 ; 
the Falkland Isles, 1592; and the Caribbee Isles, 1595. Sir 
Thomas Chaloneb discovered that Alum existed in abundance 
on his estate at Whitby. During this reign Knives were first 
made in England ; Starching was taught by a Flemish Lady named 
DiNGHEN ; Decimals were invented by Simon Stevin, a iBelgian; 
Book-keeping by Double Entry taught by Sir James P^ble ; 
Tobacco was brought by Sir Walter Ealeigh from Tobago 
(W. Indies) ; Potatoes from Santa F^ (S. America^ by Sir Francis 
Brake, who planted them in Lancashire; PocKet watches and 
Gunpowder were introduced from Germany ; .Carriages from France ; 
false hair, fans, and mufb from Italy. The Colon and Semi-oolon 
were fist used in printing. 
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The Bodleian Library was founded at Oxford by Sir Thomas 
BoDUEnr ; Westminster School was founded by the Queen, and 
Rugby School by L. Shebiffb. The Custom House, the Stock 
Exchange, Dublin University, and Jesus, Sidney, and Emmanuel 
Colleges, Cambridge, were erected. Commerce flourished in 
this reign, and Art was much encouraged by the nobility. The 
great STaval power of England commenced in the present 
mgn. 

Elizabeth died at Richmond, March 24, 1603^ in the seyen- 
tieth year of her age, and was buried at Westminster. 

C CEIiEBBATED FEBSONS. 

Boger Ascham, a distinguished scholar, assisted the Princess 
Elizabeth in her classical studies, and on her accession to the 
throne, she appointed him her Latin Secretary. His most esteemed 
work is entitled " The Schoolmaster.'* (1515—1668). 

John Fox, noted for his work entitled ^^The Acts and 
Monuments of the Church," or the " Book of Martyrs." (1517— 
1687). ^ 

Iionis CamoenSy a Portuguese poet, was bom at Lisbon, 
1617. His feme rests upon his epic poem, " The Lusiad." Died 
1679. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, a noted merchant, founded the Royal 
Exchange and Gresham College. (1519 — 1579). 

Sir John Hawkins, a noted admiral, bom at Plymouth in 
1520. Haying sailed to the coast of Africa, he procured 800 
negroes, whom he conveyed to Hispaniola, and there sold them. 
He has the credit of being the Jlrst European that introduced the 
alave trade into the West Lidies. He served as Rear- Admiral 
against the Spanish Armada, and for his bravery on that occasion 
received the honour of knighthood. Died in the West Indies, 
1595. 

William Cecil (Lord Burghley or Burleigh), the Queen's 
leading minister, and the greatest statesman of his age. The 
glory of Elizabeth's reign may in a great measure be ascribed to 
Ms poHcy. (1520—1598). 

John Jewel; Bishop of Salisbury, a very learned prelate, bom 
in 1522. He was one ot the 16 divines selected to dispute with 
the same number of Komanists in the presence of the Queen. His 
chief work is entitled " An Apology for the Church of England.'' 
Died 1571. 

Bobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, fifth son of John, Duke 
of Northumberland, was bom in 1532. He was suaigected ol 
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murdering his own wife in anticipation of marrying Euzabbth^ 
with whom he had become a great fiiyourite, and by whom he 
was appointed Lieutenant-General of the army at Tuburj Fort. 
Died, 1588. 

David Rizzio, an Italian musician, and secretary to the 
Queen of Scots, was murdered by Dabnlby, who became jealouB 
of him, 1666. 

Charles Howard (Lord How abb of Effingham), Lord High 
Admiral of England, commanded the fleet by which the Spanish 
Armada was destroyed, 1588. He destroyea a Spanish Fieetin 
the harbour of Cacfiz in 1596, for which he was created Earl of 
Nottingham. He suppressed the rebellion of Essex in 1601, and 
held important posts under King James I. (1536 — 1624). 

Sir Francis Walsingham, bom at Chiselhurst, in Kent, 
1536. He was a profound politician, and in 1573 became Secretary 
of State. Died 1500. 

Mary Stuart» Queen of Scots, was the daughter of James V. 
of Scotland and Maby of Lorraine, daughter of the Duke of Guiss. 
She was educated at the French Court, and when 16 years of age 
married the Dauphin of France, who succeeded his father Hsnbt 
n. under the title of Francis H. Instigated by Henby H., Maby 
and Francis assumed the arms and title of the King and Queen of 
England, on the ground of Elizabeth's illegitimacy.. This step 
ultimately proved fatal to Maby. Soon after the death of her hus- 
band she returned to Scotland, which she found in a state of con- 
fusion, owing to the opposition between the Roman Catholics and 
Reformers. Mary bemg a Papist, ordered mass to be said in her 
chapel, which injunction gave great offence to the Protestants. 
Her second husband was Henby Stuabt, Lord Damley, to whom 
she was united in 1565. Dabnley was murdered by Bothwell, 
who married Maby three months afterwards. These proceedings 
and an attempt on the part of Bothwell to secure the younp 
Prince, caused great alarm among the principal nobility, who tool 
up arms to defend the young Prince, and to punish the King's mur- 
derers. They were met by the forces of Bothwell and the Queen 
at Carberry Hill, near Edinburgh. Maby, finding that her own 
troops showed little inclination to defend her cause, was induced 
to throw herself upon the generosity of the Protestants, and was 
conducted to Edinburgh, and thence to the castle of Iioclileven 
(near Dumbarton). After a year's confinement in this castle, 
Mary effected her escape, and raised a large army, but was defeated 
by the Regent Murray. After this defeat, Maby fled to England, 
and sought protection at the hands of Elizabeth, who detained 
her as a prisoner for nearly 19 years; at the expiration of which 
time she was beheaded for aiding \kek"Bi>am^'ti«i«tffl»^icacy, 1587. 
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John Knox, the great Scotcli Keformer, was educated at St. 
Andrew's University, and became a priest before the age of 25. 
Having studied the works of St. Augustine and St. Jerome, he 
renounced Popery, and openly preached the new faith. Engaged 
with other Keformers in defending St. Andrew's, he was taken 
prisoner by the French (1547), who sent him to Bouen, where he 
was condemned to the galleys. After his detention there for 19 
months, he came to England, and was appointed chaplain to 
Edward VI., from whom he refused to accept a bishowic, because 
he objected to the Common Prayer and Episcopacy. In the reign 
of Mary, Knox retired to Franlifort, and thence to Geneva, where 
he became acquainted with Calvin, whose writings he greatly 
admired. Having returned to his native country (]5o9) he began 
by preaching against the clergy, and the conduct^ of the Queen of 
Scots whom he called Jezebel. His sermons were attended with 
such an effect, that many of the Komish Cathedrals and Parish 
Churches were demolished. Knox died at Edinburgh, 1572. 

Henry Stuart» Lord Damley, the second husband pf Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was murdered in a lonely house called "The Eirk 
of Field," situated where the University of Edinburgh now stands, 
1567. The house was blown up by gunpowder, and the bodies of 
Darnley and his valet were found lying in the garden. 

James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, third husband of Mary? 
Queen of Scots, and the supposed murderer of Darnley. After 
Mary had fallen into the hands of the insurgents at Carbeny HiU, 
he fled iato Norway, where he was made prisoner by the Danish 
government, and thiown into the Castle of Malmoe, in which he 
went mad, and died a miserable death, 1576. 

Wiliiam Gilbert, an able physician, bom at Colchester, 
1540. He discovered several of the properties of the loadstone, 
and was appointed physician to the Queen. Died 1603. 

Sir Francis Drake, a famous navigator, born at Tavistock, 
1545. The globe was circumnavigated by Drake, who disco- 
vered New Albion, and aided in destroying the " Invincible Ar- 
mada. Died 1595. 

0ir Martin Frobisher, a famous navigator, attempted the 
discoverer of a North West passage to India. The Strait which 
bears his name was discovered by Frobisher, who contributed 
by his bravery towards defeating the Spanish Armada, for 
which he was knighted, 1588. Being sent to aid Henry IV. of 
France, he was wounded near Brest, and died on his homeward 
voyage, 1594. 

Tycho Brahe, a noted Danish astronomer, was bom 1546' 
His best works are the " Rudolphine Tables," and the *^ Histona 
Caelestis." Died ICOl. 
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Cervantes, a celebrated Spanish noyelist, author of Don 
Quixote. (1547—1616). 

Christopher Marloive, a dramatic writer, author of seyeial 
plays, of which we may mention " Dr. Faustus,** and *^The Jew of 
Malta." He ako translated Ovid's « Art of Love." Died 1693. 

Edmund Spenser, an illustrious poet, was bom in 1553. He 
wrote The Faerie Queen^ which he presented to Elizabeth, who 
granted him a pension of £50 per annum. Died 1599. 

Sir Philip Sidney, a great statesman, soldier, and scholar, 
was bom in 1554. He wrote sonnets, a prose romance called '^ Ar- 
cadia," and other works. He was mortally woimded at Zutphen, 
1586. 

Williajn Camden, a learned antiquary, author of ^^The 
Britannia," ^^Annals of Queen Elizabbth," and other works. (1551 
—1623). 

Hichard Hooker, a most leamed divine, author of an excel- 
lent work in defence of the established church, called " Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical PoHty." Died 1600. 

James Arminius, a Dutch Divine, founded the sect of Ai- 
miniana. Being requested to refute a piece on Predestination, 
which had been written against Beza, he became a convert to the 
doctrine he had to confute. His motto was, " A good conscience 
is a paradise." (1560—1609). 

Gkillleo, a &mous Italian astronomer, was persecuted by the 
Inquisition for teaching the true astronomical system. He dis- 
covered the inequalities on the surfieice of the moon, the satellites 
of Jupiter, and the nature of the Milky "Way, &c. (1564 — 1642). 

William Shakespeare, the most illustrious of our dramatic 
poets, bom at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1564, was the son of 
John Shakespeake, a butcher. Having become proprietor of the 
Globe theatre, he realised a handsome fortune and purchased an 
estate in his native town, where he spent the close of his life. He 
wrote 35 plays, of which we may mention "Hamlet,'' "Merrv 
Wives of Windsor," "Macbeth," "OtheUo," and "Merchant of 
Venice." Died 1616. 

Charles Blount (Lord Mountjoy), became Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland after Essex, and quelled Tybone's rebellion. James 
I. made him master of the Ordnance, but he fell into disgrace by 
marrying the divorced Lady Rich, daughter of the Earl of Essex. 
(1563—1606). 

Bobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, a favourite of Elizabeth, 

was bom in 1567. Having displeased the Queen through not sup- 

preasing the Irish ItebeUion m \^^<) «iA\A.Va^ ^fberwaras 
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attempted to raise an Insurreotion among the citizens of London 
in his own fiiTour, lie was executed for treason, 1601. 

John Elepler, a celebrated German astronomer, whose fiune 
rests mainly upon his discoyery that the orbits of the planets are 
eDiptical. (1571—1630). 

Benjamin Jonson, a poet and dramatist, bom at Westmin- 
steiv 1574. In the following reign he was appointed Poet-Laureate, 
with a yearly stipend of £100 and an annual butt of Canary wine. 
Among his oramas are, " Every Man in his Humour," " The Fox," 
•*The Silent Woman," and " Cjiithia's Reyels." Died 1637. On 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey is inscribed, '' O Rare Ben Jonson." 

John Fenry, was executed for a seditious book, called 
•ICartin-Majr-Prelate,'' 1594. 

Francis Beaumont (1585-1616) and John Fletcher (1576- 
1635), two dramatic writers of great merit, who produced by their 
united efforts 52 plays. 

Baphael Holinshed, a &mous old English Ohronicler. Died 
about 1580. 

John Btoiv, an eminent antiquary and historian, noted for his 
Chronicle of England and Survey of London, (1525— -1605). 

IS'ioholaB Billiard, goldsmith and painter to the Queen. The 
portrait of Elizabeth is one of his best works. (1547 — 1619). 

Isaac Oliver, an artist, chiefly noted for his miniature paint- 
ings. (1556—1617). 

John Whitglfty an eminent diyine, was educated at Queen*s 
OoBege, and subsequently at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. During 
the reign of Mary he strenuously exerted himself in advancing the 
principles of the Heformation. In 1563 he was appointed Lady 
Margaret's professor of divinity, and during the time he held 
that post he greatly distinguished himself by his learning and elo- 
quence. He became chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, who was a 
Ct admirer of his eloquence, and used to call him her little black 
Mmd. She appointed him, in 1567, master of Trinity College 
and regius professor. In 1573 Whitgift became dean of Lincoln; 
in 1576 bishop of Worcester ; and in 1583 he was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He founded an hospital at Croydon, determinately 
resisted the encroachments of the Puritans, patronised learning, an2l 
was highly esteemed by the most pious clergy of his time. He 
was bom at Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, in 1530 ; and died in 
London, 1604. 

•R.'FnVTATlK'H. 

The prominent features of the Titdor period were : — 

1, "Establishment of the Reformation, and discov^TY o\. kcckms.'^. 
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2. The basis of oiir present European System, which dates from the 
invasion of Italy by Charles VII. of France. 

3. The foundation of English influence on the Continent. 

4. A spirit of enterprise and the extension of commerce. 

5. The production of some of the most famous characters, such as 
Hooker, Shakespeare, and Spenser. 

Henry VII. was so fond of money, that nearly all the pmush- 
ments inflicted by him consisted of fines. He was a hot Lancastrian, 
and did his utmost to put down the House of York. Even in the 
coronation of his Queen, he took no part in the ceremony. Finding 
his end a})proaching, he liberated all prisoners in London, desiring his 
successor to make restitution to such as he had wronged, and ordered 
2,000 masses to be said for his soul, on condition that they should not 
cost more than sixpence each. 

The annual value of the religious houses suppressed in the reign of 
Henrt Vlll. was £160,000, and the immediate result of such spoliation 
was, that many persons were deprived of the means of subsistence, and 
in conse(][uence became vagrants. Insurrections followed, and severe 
laws were enacted against vagrancy ; while the money thus realised by 
the destruction of Church property, was disposed of in various ways. 
One portion was used in pensioning the monks ; a second, for founding 
six bishoprics (already mentioned), fifteen new chapters, grammar 
schools, liospitals, Trinity College, Cambridge, and Christ Church, 
Oxford ; another portion of tlie money was spent in the erection of cas- 
tles at Southsea, Deal, Walmer, and Sandown, and also for improving 
Dover harbour; but the greater part fell into the hands of the King 
and his favourites. 

On account of the encouragement given by Elizabeth to nautical 
affairs, she was styled "The Restorer of the English Navy," and 
"The Queen of the Northem Seas." 

Owing to the abundance of wheat and malt in 1553, a barrel of 
beer was sold for sixpence, and four large loaves for a penny. 

Greek, Latin, and Hebrew were much cultivated, especially in the 
reign of Elizabeth, who was well skilled in each of those languages. 

In the time of the Tudors, children were treated with very great 
severity, being subjected to corporal punishment, and on no occasion 
allowed to sit in the presence of their parents, or to speak without 
permission. 

The corrupt state of the Romish Church appears to have reached 
its climax at the beginning of the sixteenth century, for a Benedictine 
monk, who wrote a few years before, states, " That the law had departed 
from the priests, judgment from the rulers, and counsel from the elders, 
good faith from the j)eople, reverence of superiors from the children, 
loyal atFeotion from siibj'ects, religion from tlie prelates, devotion from 
the monks, modesty from the nuns, discipline from the young, and 
learning from the clergy." The sale of indulgences became most 
Vagrant at tJiis time, because moiieY ^as T^c\yvixe,d tor completing the 
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Church of St. Peter at Rome. Tetzel and his companions sold these 
indulgences to the highest bidders, that were foolish enough to believe 
that they could purchase salvation either for themselves or their de- 
ceased friends. Tetzel's form of Absolution ran thus : — 

"May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, and absolve 
thee by the merits of his most holy passion. And I, by his authority, 
that of his blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, 
granted and committed to me in these parts, do absolve thee, first from 
all ecclesiastical censures in whatever manner they have been incurred, 
and then from all thy sins, transgressions, and* excesses, how enormous 
soever they may be, even from such as are reserved for the cognisance 
of the holy see ; and as far as the keys of the holy church extend, I re- 
mit to you all punishment which you deserve in purgatory on their 
account : and I restore you to the holy sacraments of the church, to the 
unity of the faithful, and to that innocence and purity which you pos- 
sessed at baptism ; so that when you die, the gates of punishment shall 
be shut, and the gates of the paradise of delight shall be opened ; and 
if you shall not die at present, this grace shall remain in full force when 
you are at the point of death. In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

In consequence of so many of the nobility being slain during the 
wars of the Roses, the Tudor sovereigns were enabled to carry the 
royal prerogative much higher than their predecessors. 

The Tudor Djrnasty extended over a period of 118 years, beginning 
with the accession of Henry VII., and ending with the death of 

EUZABETH. 



THE IiEADIIQ'G JbJVJiJNTS Am) FBIN'CIFAIi DATES 

OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

The Sweating Sickness prevailed In England A.D. 1486 

Henry VII. united the Houses of York and Lancaster by 
marrsring Elizabeth of York, and instituted a body- 
guard of 50 men, called "Yeomanry of the Guard" 1486 
Bartholomew Diaz discovered the Gape of Good Hope ... 1486 

Battle of Stoke 1487 

Bdward Earl of Warwick, personated by Lambert Simnel, 

who aspired to the throne 1487 

The brother of Columbus brought maps and sea-charts td 

jsngianci ••• ••• ••• ... ••• ... ••• ... i4o9 

America discovered by Columbus 1492 

Perkln Warbeck appeared in Ireland under the title of 
Bichard Duke of York, the younger brother of Ed- 
ward IV* ••• ... ••• ••• ••• ... *** ••• 1492 

Vewfonndland discovered by Sebastian Oabot-*. "^^"^ 
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PwUii, aided hy James IV. of Scotland, Inyaded England A.D. 
PerUn made a descent npon Cornwall, Imt was captnzed 
Vasco de Oama made the Yoyage to India by the Oapo of 

IxOOQ JaOIio ... ,,, ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Tbe Earl of Warwick and Perkln exeented 

Vrlnce Arthur married to Catherine of Arragon, bnt died 
the following year, when she was oontracted to 
Prince Henry ... ... ... ... ... •<• 

The right of Sanctuary was limited, hy whidi persons 
conld not he henefited a second time 

Death of Henry VII. and accession of his son Henry vm. 

Murderers and Felons deprived of the benefit of clergy ... 

For the furtherance of Nayigation, the Trinity House was 
founded 

Battle of Spurs 

Battle of Flodden Field 

The first Thesis of Martin Luther aflOzed to the church- 
door at Wittenberg 

Luther published his 96 Propositions 

Dr. linacre foimded the College of Physicians 

Six men and women were burnt at Coventry for having 
instructed their children in the Apostles' Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer ... 

Luther excommunicated by the Pope 

Henry and Francis held their interview at the "Field of 
the Cloth of Gold" 

The Pope's bull burnt by Luther ... 

Henry VIII. received the title "The Defender of the Faith" 

Bows and arrows fell into disuse among the English 

The Spaniards invented muskets ... ... 

A Portuguese ship imder Ferdinando Magellan made the 
first voyage round the world 

Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, wrote a treatise on Arithme- 
tic, which was the first printed in England 

Hops were introduced into England from the Netherlands 

William Tyndale translated into English the New Testa- 
ment, the whole edition of which was bought by 
the Bishop of London and burnt at St. Paul's Cross 

Protest of 14 imperial cities of Germany against fho 
Second Decree of the Diet of Spires, from which 
originated the term "Protestant" 

Death of Cardinal Wolsey 
Sirtb of Qneen Elizabeth. 



I 
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Papal snpremacy annulled in England A,D. 1034 

Tyndale and Coyerdale translated tbe whole Bible into 

Englisli ... 1085 

Sir Thomas Hoore and Bishop Fisher executed for denying 

the King's snpremaoy 1035 

Destruction of the English Monasteries hegan 1035 

Wales incorporated with England and represented in the 

English Parliament ' ... ... 1036 

Thomas OromweU established the parochial registers of 

births, marriages, and deaths ... ... 1036 

Edward VI. bom 1037 

"The Bloody Statute," or **Law of Six Articles " 1039 

Oranmer's Bible ordered to be kept in the Churches ... 1039 

Catherine Howard executed 1042 

Copernicus the Astronomer died 1043 

Henry VIIL married Catherine Parr ... 1043 

Hortars and Cannon were cast in iron ... 1648 

Boulogne captured ... 1044 

The Treaty of Crepy 1644 

The Litany published in English 1644 

interest on loans of money paid at ten per cent. 1645 

Council of Trent commenced ... ... 1645 

Ann Askew executed under the ''Act of the Six Articles" 1646 

Battle of Pinkie ... 1647 

Death of Henry VIIL ... 1647 

The whole Bible in English and the Paraphrase of Eras- 

' mus ordered to be set up in every parish church ... 1647 

The Uniyersity of Jena founded 1648 

The Liturgy reyised 1549 

lord Seymour beheaded on a charge of high treason ; his 

death-warrant being signed by Cranmer 1649 

KM's Bebellion ... ... 1649 

Bucer, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge ... 1649 

An Act passed authorising the marriage of the clergy, and 
one for the eating of fish on fast da3rs, for the sup- 
port of the fisheries ... ... ..• ... ... ... 1649 

Shrewsbury School founded ... 1661 

Somerset beheaded 1662 

Death of Edward VL — 1668 

Soman Catholic religion re-established ... 1668 

Witt's rebellion, and execution of Lady Jane Grey ... 1664 

nuilp of Spain married Mary 1 1664 

Biilan persecution ..* vOk^ 
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Oranmer trarnt ... ... A.D.1 

Flnt Gommercial treaty with Bosaia l 

Battle of St. Qnentln ... ... ] 

Death of Qneen Kaiy, and loss of Calais l 

Protestant religion re-estahllshed 1 

Beformatlon estahlished In Scotland 1 

Westminster College founded 1 

The Queen of Scots returned to Scotland l 

Beformatlon completed ... ... ... .•• • 1 

Bngllsh non-conformists acquire the name of "ParitauB" 1 
8ei»aratlon of the Puritans firom the Estahllshed Ghurcli-.- 3 
Damley murdered, and Vary married to BothweU ••• ^ 
Blse of the Independents 1 

An Insurrection In Ireland for the purpose of re-estaUish- 

Ing Popery In that country 

Unlyerslty of Edinburgh founded 

An Act passed against Jesuits 

Bahington's conspiracy against Queen Elisabeth 

Battle of Zutphen-. 

Execution of Mary Stuart 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada 

The first English newspaper published 

The stocking-frame invented by the Bey. W. Lee, of Nott- 

XHyfULin ••• •■• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• 

Trinity College, Dublin, founded 

Expedition to Cadiz ... 

The East India Company Incorporated ... ... 

Conspiracy of Essex, and his execution 

Death of Elizabeth 



THE HOUSE OF STUART. 

James I. of England and VI. of Scotland, was fh( 
son of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Iiord Darnley. 
Queen of Scots, wa« the grand-daughter of Margaret 
was the daughter of Henry VII. Through his g 
fkther, James V., he wa« able to trace his descent 
Margaret, the sisteT o£ l^di^ax Ma[ifi&ix^L< A^« 1008—: 
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WABS. 

1. The Bohemians refused to recognise the new Emperor, 
IDINAND n., and chose for their King, Feedebic, the Elector 
itine, son-in-law of James. This step on the part of the Bo- 
dans caused the Thirty Years* War (which began in 1618 and 
Bd by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648), and was followed by 
Battle of Prague, in which Frederic was defeated by the 
•erialists, and forced to flee with his Queen and children to 
bud, Nov. 7, 1620. 

2. After Frederic had been thus driven from his dominions, 
the Protestant cause among the people of Bohemia in a fsiir 

' to be ruined, the force of public indignation moved the King 
Slid 12,000 men under Count Mansfeldt to aid in recovering 
Palatinate, but the expedition came to nought, two-thirds of 
men dying on the way, 1624. 

CHIEF EVENTS. 

By the accession of James I., whose coronation took place at 
stminster, July 17, 1603, the Crowns of England and 
tland -were united; on account of which he was called 
Ing of Great Britain.* 

Before ascending the English throne, two conspiracies were 
3ed against James ; one in 1582, called the Raid of Buthven, 
511 he was made prisoner by Alexander Ruthven, Earl of 
vrie, but he managed to escape. The other conspiracy, desig- 
id the CStovTTie Plot, was formed in 1600, on which occasion 
King's life was attempted by Lord Gowrie, who had invited 
into his castle, but his attendants saved him. 

After James had come to the English throne, the following 
piracies were entered into for his overthrow : — 

1. The Main Plot (so called to distinguish it from another 
)d the "Bye Plot") was formed by Lord Oobham and (as 

think) Sir Walter Raleigh. Its object was, by the aid of 
Spanish Government, to place on the throne Arabella 
jRT, James's cousin, 1603. 

2, The Bye Plot (also called the "SnrprlBing Treason*) 
leaded by Brok:e, brother of Lord Cobham, and Sir Griffin 
3:ham, and aimed at imprisoning the King and improving the 
rnment, 1603. In this conspiracy both Puritans and Koman 
jlics were engaged. The plotters were detected ; Broke and 
priests, named Watson and Clarke, were executed. Sir 
XEK Raleigh being suspected of participation in these plots, 
^nfined 13 years in piison, and ultimately \>e\L<dBA<&^, 
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3. Onnpowder Flot^ — ^This tenible scheme was fonned by 
the Roman Catholics for blowing up the Houses of Parliament 
by means of 36 barrels of gunpowder, and thereby destroying 
tJie King, Lords, and Commons at one blow, Nov. 5, 1605. An 
anonymous letter addressed to Monteagle, warning him not to 
attend the Parliament, which wtus to assemble Nov. 5, 1605, led to 
the discovery of the plot. The principal conspirators were Robebt 
Catesbt, Sir Henby Percy, and Guy Fawkes, the last of whom 
was detected (Nov. 4) while arranging the powder in the vauliB 
under the House of Lords. On being seized, Catesbt and P^bgy 
were killed; Guy Fawkes, Sir Evebabd Digby, Winter, and 
others, were executed. 

To prevent the Courts of Common Law from interfering with 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, a series of petitions, entitled Articuli 
Cleri, were presented to the Star Chamber by Archbishop Bah- 
CBOFT, but the application was unsuccessful, 1605. 

• 

Hampton Court Conference, was opened by James (Jan. 
4. 1604) for the purpose of settling the differences between the 
clergy of the Established Church and the Puritans, the latter of 
whom had presented to the King a petition, called the ** Milleaiaxy 
Petition'' (because it was signed by nearly a thousand persons) in 
which were contained the following demands : — 

1. Alterations in the Book of Common Prayer. 

2. Good and learned pastors, and reform in Church govern- 
ment. 

The Conference did not terminate to the satis&ction of the 
Puritans, between whom and the clergy the following points wen 
agreed upon : — 

1. That there should be a new translation of the Bible. 

2. That a few changes should be made in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, 

3. That a lawful minister only was to administer the iite of 
Baptism. 

4. That the sacramental part of the Catechism should be 
added. 

5. That no part of the Apocrypha opposed to Scripture should 
be read. 

6. That the number of judges in the High Commission Court 
ahould be limited. 

Peace was concluded with Spain, Aug. 18, 1604. James 
Town in Virginia was founded, which is said to have been the first 
pennanent settlement of the English in North America, 1607. 
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ithorised Version of the Bible waa puldished, 1611. 
Q waa executed by 47 divines, who were employed 
)m 1607 to 1611. 

1 English colony was planted in Ulster, and on pre- 
r money for its defence, James created the title of 
:h was sold to any one for £1,000. 

lewed the Charter to the East India Company in 
permission of the Great Mogul the &rst English 
aolished at Surat» 1612. 

V. of France was murdered by the &natical 
610, an event which caused the laws against the 
ics in England to be executed with greater rigour. 

death of Lord Cecil (1612) great differences con- 
d between the King and his Parliament, and in 1614 
withheld supplies on the ground that their grievances 
^dressed. 

reli^ous persecutions in their own country, about 
om Holland, called the '^FUgrim Fathers," emig- 
Sngland, and are said to have been the Originators 
1 States of America. They reached Cape Cod 
hich they called New Plymouth. 

nons quarrelled with the King for imprisoning one 
lis, Sir E. Sandys, but he informed them that their 
derived from his ancestors and himself : upon which 
the Protestation, in which they asserted that 
privileges, and jurisdictions of Parliament are the 
loubted^birthright and inheritance of the subjects of 

• 

} son. Prince Charles, being engaged to the InfEuita 
)d to see her, and therefore he and Buckingham 
^ise to Madrid, 1623. The engagement was after- 
ff. 

2^ came into notice the three religious sects called 
baptists, and Independents, the originator of the 
ion being Robert Brown, whose followers were 
wnists. 

:ance of Sir Hugh Middleton, the Iiondon New 
ny was founded, and that city supplied with water, 
ight from Ware (Herts.) to Islington, a distance of 
arithms were invented by Baron Napier, of Soot- 
he and farthings were coined, and broatl-silk manu- 
jed. Hudson's Bay was discovered. The thermo- 
er scientific instruments were invented. Charter- 
as refounded. Licences were first grantAd to '^\L\skU<^ 
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houses. A newspaper called "The Weekly News" was pnb- .» 
lished. The ciicuJation of the blood was discoveied I7 Dr. id 

HaBVEY. r.' 

James was educated hy the femous Buchanan. The Ejt ^ 
published a work called "Basilicon Doron," or the "Royal Gift,* se: 
which he intended for his son. He also wrote other wolffl, m 2>i 



p. 



Jr. 
5C 



made such a show of his learning, that he was called )tf Ul 
flatterers, "The British Solomon," and by the Duke of Suia; i^f^ 
" The wisest fool in Christendom." He ordered a royal deAii" ^• 
tion to be drawn up, called the •* Book of Sports," authoriang fc 5 
the people after divine services on Sundays, to indulge iaaUaoiti |?n 
of amusements : such as dancing and archery. Jam£B was^- ^ 
sionately fond of hunting, and established horse-racing at Nev* ^^ 
market. Before he reigned three months, no fewer than 1^ 
persons were knighted by him. On leaving Scotland for Engliiii 
ne said he was going to the ** IiSJid of ProniiBe.'* The Kinjj W hi 
the affections of his English subjects through his extreme paibalil} :<. 
to the Scotch, and pompous display of the royal prerogatiTe. •> 

James died of a tertia ague at Theobalds (Herts.), March 97| / 
1625, and was buried at Westminster. 



C CEUBBHATED FEBSOJSTS. . 

William Bird, a famous musician, composer of the fiM 1 
canon, Xon Nobt's^ Domine. (1543 — 1623). 

Sir Thomas Bodley, a diplomatist in the reign of Eliw- 
BETH, rebuilt the University Library of Oxford, ever since calW 
the Bodleian Library. (1544—1612). 

Prince Henry, the King's eldest son, died 1612. 

Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury and James's principal minister. 
Died 1612. 

Arabella Stuart, cousin of the King, was imprisoned in ih( 
Tower for having married William Seymoub, grandson of tb 
Earl of Hertford. In consequence of her suffermgs she lost h« 
reason, and died 1615. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a distinguished navigator and historiai 
was a native of Devonshire. Being a man of an enterprising spiri 
he attempted, in the preceding reign, to found a colony in Nort 
America, under the name of Virginia, in honour of Queen Eux^ 
BETH, but it proved a failure. On his return to England he brongl 
the Tobacco Plant. Being suspected of participation in the Ma 
Plot, he was committed to prison, where he remained thirte< 
years, during which he wrote (among other works) his ** Histoi 
of the World." Having ^Toudse^ to ^omt out m Guiana son 
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lines which hepretended he had discovered, Kaleigh (being 
cl from the Tower) sailed to that country. Instead of 
ig his foUowers the rich mines, he burnt the town of St. 
L8. The Spaniards, through their ambassador, Gondomab, 
lined of this conduct to James, who ordered Kaleigh to be 
ed on his former charge, which rested upon the eyidence of 
DoBHAM. He was therefore beheaded, 1618. Just before 
his head upon the block to receive the executioner's blow, 
GH felt the edge of the axe, and remarked that ** It was a 
but a sure remedy for all evils." 

rancis Bacon (Lord Yerulam), called the Father of In- 
re Philosophy, was bom in London, 1561. Having become 
ellor of England, he abused his high office by bribery and 
tion, for which he was sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, 
be imprisoned during the King's pleasure. The fine was 
ards remitted, and Bacon released and pensioned on £1800 
. Among the works of this philosopher may be named, the 
% Organum^ the Advancement of Learning^ and the Essays, 
.626. 

feorge Abbot, became Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
\ the forty-seven divines employed in translating the au- 
}d version of the Bible. (1662—1633). 

ames I., author of the BasUicon Doron, or " Royal Gift,** 
mterhlast to Tobacco, and other works. Died 1625. 

George Chapman, an English poet, who first translated 
r. Died 1634. 

ir Everard Digby, a participator in the Gunpowder Plot, 
ich he was executed, 1606. 

^bert Catesby, was the leading conspirator in the Gun- 
r Plot, 1605. 

Abort Burton, author of " The Anatomy of Melancholv." 
-1640). ^ 

«rardus Johannes Vossius, a German critic, historian, 
ironologist, was created Doctor of Laws by the University 
ord. Among his works may be named a JTw^ory o/Pc/ij^- 
, which offended the Oalvinists. (1577—1649). 

rilliam Harvey, an eminent physician, was bom at Folk- 
n Kent, 1578. Having received his education at Cambridge, 
ceeded to Padua, where he took his degree of Doctor in 
ne. In 1619 he discovered the circulation of the blood, and 
3 published a treatise on the subject entitled JSxercitatio 
THca de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, In 1651 he published 
tationes de generatione Animalium, In 1645, Haryey -^^s^ 
warden of Merton OoUegie, Oxford ; and in 1^4, ^«i^\fc\ 

13 
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president of tlie College of Physiciaiis, though the latter dktino- 
tion, his infirm state of health compelled him to dediine. He en- 
dowed the College of Physicians with his paternal estate, on con- 
dition that an annual oration should be delivered in the CoUe^ 
and provision made for the Keeper of the library and Museum. 
Died 1667. 

Edward Herbert* Lord Cherbury, noted as an ambaBsador, 
soldier, and writer, was b om 1 681. Among his works may be 
named, a '' Life of Henby YUI.," and De Veritaie. Died 16&. 

Edmund Gunter, an English mathematician, discovered the 
variations of the magnetic needle, invented a -portable quadraoty 
which goes by his name, and a scale used by navigators. (168L*- 
1626). 

Philip Massinger, a distinguished dramatic poet, whose 
best play is entitled, A New Way to Pay Old Debts. (1684— 
1640). 

William Dnimmond, a Scotch poet, was the son of Sir 
John Dbummond, of Hawthomden, and Mend of Ben Jonbon. 
His poems consist of Epigrams, Madrigals, SonaetSy and other pieeeSi 
and are characterised by harmony of versification. (1686 — ^1649). 

Bobert Carr, Duke of Somerset, and feivourite of the Enig, 
poisoned Sir Thomas Ovebji^uby, because the latter objected to 
his marrying the Countess of Essex. Having lost the King's 
favour, he and his wife retired into the . coimt^ on a pension of 
£4,000 per annum. Died 1646. 

Sir Thomaa Over bury, became intimately acquainted with 
. the King's favourite — Robert Cabb or EjHEtrr— by whose contri- 
vance he was poisoned in the Tower, 1613. Sir Thomas Ovkb- 
BUBY was the author of a poem called "The Wife," and a piece 
entitled "Characters," &c. 

Thomas Carew, an English poet, author of a masque, callfid 

« Coelum Britannicum." (1689—1639). 

Inigo Jones, a celebrated architect, who introduced into 
England the Falladian Style. He wrote a work on "Stone- 
henge^" and in 1620 was appointed one of the conunissioners for 
repairing St. Paul's Cathedrstl. Died 1662. 
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Charles I. wa4Si the second son of James I. AJ). 1625 — ^1648. 



A WARS. 

1. Chables^ without any sulTstaiitial reasons^ declared war 
against Spain. An expedition under Viscount Wimbledon was 
despatched to Cadiz in 1625 ; but it proved unsuccessful. A peace 
was concluded between the two countries, Noy. 1630. 

2. Instigated by Bugeingham, Chables declared war 
against France, and made three attempts to relieve Rochelle, the 
s&onghold of the Hugrnenots, at that time besieged by Cardinal 
Richeueu^ the French minister, who wished to extirpate Pro- 
testantism. 

1. The first expedition was undertaken by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom the inhabitants of Eochelle refused to admit, as 
they had not been prepared for his arrival. He next directed his 
course to the Isle of Rh^, where, without gaining any advantage, 
he lost more than half his men, 1627. 

2. Lord Denbigh (Buckingham's brother-in-law) headed 
the second expedition for aiding the Eochellers, but it was without 
suooess, 1628. 

3. The Duke of Buckingham resolved on heading the third 
expedition in person, but in the midst of his preparations was killed 
at Portsmouth by John Felton. The latter, an Irish lieutenant, 
was exasperated with the Duke for not conferring upon him a 
captaincy in the army. The expedition was now placed in the 
bands of the Earl of Lindsay, but the attempt was again ineffec- 
tual (1628), and Eochelle, after losing numbers of its inhabitants, 
surrenderea'to tne King of France, Oct. 18, 1628. ' 

This war terminated by a Peace between the two countries, 
1630. 

8. Chables having attempted to enforce the Prayer Book 
and Episcopacy upon the Scots, they took up arms in defence of 
their national religion. The two armies met at Berwick, where 
the King concluded a Treaty called the ''PaciflcaUon of 
Berwick," by which it was stipulated : — 

• 1. That the armies on both sides should be disbanded. 

2. That the King's authority should be acknowledged. 

3. That a Parliament and General Assembly of the Kirk 

should be summoned to settle aU differences, June' 18, 1639. 

4.'As th^ Scots did not carry out the conditions of the 
Paciflcation ofBeirwick^ war was renewed, and ^^isviic^Q^^^^^^ 
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Battle of Newbum-upon-Tyne, in which the Scotch under 
General Leslie defeated the Engli^ under Coinr at, 1640. This 
encounter was immediately followed hy the Treaty of Bipon, hy 
which the parties agreed : — 

1. That the Scotch were to he paid £5600 a week tiU matten 
should he arranged. 

2. That in the meantime they should ahstain from any 
hostilities. 

THE CIVIL WAB, OB QBEAT RTTRRTiTiTOir. 

This rehellion was chiefly caused — 

1. By the King's unconstitutional measure in raising money. 

2. Chables*s groat imprudence in ^ing personaJly to the 
House of Commons for the purpose of seizing nve of its lesdin? 
memhers by whom he was opposed. This last proceeding induced 
the House to believe that he entertained some secret design against 
its members, and, therefore, amongst other demands, they asked 
permission to haye control of the army for a short time. Tne King 
gave to this request a decisiye refusal, after which both parties pre- 
pared for war. 

The King's adherents were called Cavaliers^ Boyalists, and 
Malignants ; and his onponents Parliamentarians and Bound- 
heads ; the latter name being given on account of their short hair. 

Chahles raised his standard at Nottingham, which was yir- 
tually a declaration of hostilities, Aug. 22, 1642. 

The following were the principal battles ; — 

L Battle of Edgehill, or The Bdgehill Fight (W^arwick- 
shire). This was the first important engagement in llie civil war. 
The forces of Charles (who was personally present in the battle) 
were commanded by the Earl of Lindsay ; Prince Rupert com- 
manded the horse, Sir Jacob Astley, the footj Sir Arthub 
AsHTON, the dragoons; and Sir John Heydon, the artillery: 
while the Parliamentarians were under the Earl of Essex. Though 
numbers fell on both sides, amounting to 12,000 men, neither partr 
could justly claim the victory. Lindsay was mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner, Oct. 23, 1G42. 

- 2. Battle of Brentford (Middlesex^ in which the King's 
cavalry uuder Bupert defeated the Parliamentarians, and took 
oOO prisoners, Nov. 12, 1642. 

3. Battle of Stratton (Wilts). In this engagement the 
Parliamentarians were defeated, May 10, 1643. 

4. Battle of Chalgrove Field (near Oxford), in which the 
Koyalists were victorious. In this battle John Hampden, one of 
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tlie most celebrated Parliamentarian leaders, was mortally wounded, 
June, 19, 1643. 

5. Battle of Atherton Moor (Yorkshire^ in which the 
Roundheads under Lord Fairfax, were defeated oy the Oayaliers 
under the Earl of Newcastle, June 30, 1643. 

6. Battle of Iiansdown (near Bath). In this encounter 
great losses were sustained on both sides, the advantage being 
with the Royalists, July 5, 1643. 

7. Battle of Roundway Down (near Deyizes), in which the 
Parliamentarians, under Sir William Walleb, were completely 
vanquished, July 13, 1643. 

8. Battle of Newhwry (Berkshire) was fought with des- 
perate valour on both sides, and continued till midnight; but 
victory was undecided. Among the slain was Lucius Oabt, Lord 
Falkland, a nobleman of great worth, who aided the cause of 
Chables, Sept 20, 1643. 

9. Battle of 13'antwicli, where the Royal forces, consisting 
of Irish troops, were vanquished by FAntFAX, Jan. 26, 1644. 

10. Battle of Cropredy Bridge (near Daventry) where the 
Parliamentarians, under Walleb, were routed by the Royalists 
commanded by Ruthven, Earl of Brentford, June 29, 1644. 

U. Battle of Marston Moor (Yorkshire). In this engage- 
ment, Ohables's army, under Prince Rupebt and Newcastle, 
was completely defeated by the united forces of the Scots and 
Parliamentarians under Faibfax, Oliveb Cbomwell, and the 
Earl of Leven, who made a large number of the Royalists prisoners ; 
capturing their fi^uns, ammunition, and baggage. This was the 
first battle in which Oliveb Cbomwell came into notice. He 
was mainly instrumental in obtaining the victory, July 2, 1644. 

12. Second Battle of 13'ewbury, in which the Earl of 
Manchesteb gained a partial victory over the King, Oct. 27, 1644. 

Id. Battle of I^'aaeby (Northamptonshire), by which the 
afiairs of Ghables became altogether nopeless. The Royalists 
were commanded by Lord Astley, Prince Rupebt, and Sir 
Mabmadueie Langdale ; the King headed the body of reserve. 
The Parliamentary army was under Faibpax and Cbomwell, 
the latter of whom a^in distinguished himself. The Royalists 
were completely routed, and 500 taken prisoners. Ghables aban- 
doned the field and lost all his cannon and baggage, June 14, 1645. 
The King's enemies got possession of his cabmet, which contained 
his correspondence with the Queen, a correspondence which was 
afterwards published by order of the Parliament, and which sko^^ 
that he could not be trusted. 



14. Battle of Fhiliphaugh. — ^During the time that hostilities 
were raffing in England, Montbose was fiffhtii^ for Chables in 
Scotland, where he gained a series of Tictories — ^Tlppermuir 
(Sept. 1, 1644) ; Aberdeen (Sept. 12) j Inverlochy (Feb. 2^ 1645); 
Auldearn (May 9); Alford (July 2); and KiUiyth (Aug. 15); 
but he was yanquished by Leslie, at Fhiliphaugh, Sept. 13, 1645. 



B CHIEF SVSNT8. 

The First Parliament. — ^That Chabuss might be enabled 
to pay his fiEither*s debts, and prosecute his continental wan, he 
called his First Parliament and demanded £700,000; of which 
sum he obtained only £140,000, with tonnage and poundage for 
one year. The Commons refused to grant a larger sum, becaose 
the King would not redress certain grieyances of which they 
complained. Indignant at this conduct on the part of his subjects, 
Chables dissolyea the Parliament, which had oeen removed £com 
Westminster to Oxford, on account of the plague then preTaUing 
in London, 1626. 

The Second Parliament was as difficult to manage as the 
first. Heavy charges were brought against the Duke of BucK- 
IX6BAM, the following being the principal : — 

1. Negligence in guarding the seas. 

2. Furnishing the French King with ships to be used against 
the Huguenots. 

3. Administering medicine to the late King without the know- 
ledge of his physicians. 

To save the Duke &om the consequence of these charges, the 
King dissolved the Second Parliament, 1626. 

The Third Parliament.— Failing to raise a sufficient sum of 
money by forced loans and arbitrary tiaes, Chables convoked his 
Third Parliament (1628), and obtained five subsidies, but only in 
consideration of his assent to the bill called the ^Petition of 
'Bight/' hy which some of the most important clauses of MagDA 
Charta were confirmed. The Petition of Bights called the 
** Second Great Charter of English IdbertteSy" declared 1^ 
illegality of the following grievances : — 

1. Benevolences, forced loans, and arbitrary imprisonments. 

2. The levying of taxes without the consent of Parliament. 

3. The billeting of soldiers in private houses, and martial kw. 

In the second session of this Parliament (1629) the Commons 
drew up a Protestation, in which they complained : — 

1. Againat aU innovations in religion. 
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2 Against tiie leT^g of tonnage and poundage without their 
. consent; which provision declared that those who should favour 
either, were to oe considered public enemies. For these pro- 
ceedings nine of the members, viz., Selben, Hollis, Eliot, 
HoBABT, Hayman, Oeiton, Long, Stroud, and ValentiiIb 
w«re stigmatized as "Vipers,** and committed to prison by the 
King, who dissolved the Parliament, March 10, 1620. 

From 1629 to 1640, there was no Parliament. 

The Fourth or Short Parliajnent. — Want of money -in- 
.duced Ohables to ^all his Fourth Parliament (in A]^ril 1640) 
which he dissolved in May, because he could not obtam uncon- 
ditional supplies. 

The Fifth or the celebrated Iiong Parliament, was opened 
by the King in person, Nov. 3, 1640, sat till Cromwell turned it 
out r April 10, 1d53,) and was ultimately dissolved in 1660. The 
■^^ehiei proceedings of this Parliament were :*^ 

1. The abolition of the Star Chamber, the High ConmiiSsion 
Court, and the impressment of soldiers. 

2. The impeachment of the Earl of Strafford and Arch- 
bishop Laud. The former was beheaded May 12, 1641; the 
latter suffered the same punishment, Jan. 10, 164o. 

3. The passing of a statute by which it was enacted timt 
Parliament should not be dissolved without its own consent. 

4. The liberation and compensation of those who had been 
victimised by the Star Chamber. 

6. Orders were issued for the removal of all images from the 
4shacche8. 

6. The passing of the Triennial Aiot, to prevent the Kiitg 
from ^veming without a Parliament, as Charles had done for 
^Affven years, and to secure the calling of one at least eveiy thii*d 
year. 

7. The first great dissension between the House of Lords and 
Commons was occasioned by the latter having passed a bill exclud- 

X bishops from Parliament, and clergymen from holding civil 
ss. This bill was rejected by the Lords. 

6. Instead of giving the King supplies, the Commons vot^d 
£800,000 for the benefit of the Scots. 

The opposition party in the House of Commons drew up a 
Bemonatrance, which, after a long debate, was passed by a ma- 
jority of eleven. The complaints were chiefly such as these : — 

1. The bad administration of the TTing from the beginning ef 
his reign. 

2. The unsuccessful expeditions to Preitice «Xk^%^\sv. 
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3. Aiding the French King by ships against the Hngaenots. 

4. Forced loans, and the violent dissolution of four Farlift- 
ments. 

5. The fining and imprisonment of members for their condnct 
in the House. 

6. Superstitious innoyations in religion without legal aatho- 
rity, 1640—1042. 

These proceedings were followed by some unreasonable d&- ' 
mands on the part of the Gommons, which were : — 

1. That Parliament should haye the disposal of the forts and : 
castles. { 

2. That the same power should be exercised with regard to < 
the militia. 

Ship-money. — ^Among the many illegal exactions of Chablss 
that of ship-money caused the greatest £ssatisfaction. This tax 
was first levied in 1007, for providing a fleet against the DaneB. 
At the suggestion of Noy, the Attorney-General, it was reyived 
in 1634. The impost was not only laid on the seaport towns as 
formerly, but even upon the inland counties. John Hampden 
being rated at twenty shillings for his estate in Buckinghamahiie 
refused to pay the tax on the ground of its illegality. The case 
was therefore tried before the twelve ju^es, who, with the excep- 
tion of two, decided against Hampden, June 12, 1637. 

The Covenant. — The attempt of Charles to put down 
Presbyterianism by imposing the Prayer-Book and Episcopacy 
upon the Scots, caused that people to form at Edinburgh four com- 
mittees, called the Four Tables, which consisted of the noUes, 
ministers, gentry, and burgesses. These four tables drew up what 
is called the Covenant^ by which they renounced Popery, and 
engaged to resist all innovations upon their national religion, Msich 
1, 1638. A few months afterwards a General Assembly met aft 
Glasgow, and abolished the Court of High Commission, the CanoDfl, 
Liturgy, and Episcopacy. 

The Irish Rebellion. — ^Wishing to take advantage of the 
imsettled state of England, the Irish broke out into open rebellion 
in 1641, when 40,000 Protestants were massacred by the Boman 
Catholics. The leaders of this brutal proceeding were Rooeb 
More, Sir Phelim O^Neale, and Lord Maguibe, whose object 
was the expulsion of the English. 

The Solemn League and Covenant was a compact made 
between the Parliamentarians and the Scots, by the terms of which 
both parties bound themselves — 

1. To defend each other against all opponents. 
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2. To put down Popeiy, Prelacy, Heresy, and Schism. 

3. To maintain the rights and priyileges of Parliaments. 

4. To 1}ring to justice all malignants and incendiaries. 

5. The Scots to fiimish 21,000 men to aid in the war, at the 
expense of the English, 1643. 

The Assembly of Divines met at Westminster, for the 
purpose of effecting a uniformity of worship between England and 
Scotland, 1643. 

A conspiracy to restore peace, and in &your of the King, was 
firmed by jBdmund Walleb, Tomeins, and Ohaloneb, 1643. 
The plot was discovered, and Tomkiks and Ohaloneb executed, 
"while Walleb, a poet and Member of the House of Commons, 
-ma fined £10,000. 

The Self-denying Ordinance was passed, by which Mem- 
twrs of Parliament were excluded from holding any ciyH or mili- 
tey office, April 3, 1645. 

The TSfew Model. — Some alterations effected in the army by 
Paibfax and Cbomwell, were called the New Model, 1645. 

Pride's Purge. — ^Instructed by Lord Gbey, of Groby, 
Colonel Pbide excluded from the House of Commons the leading 
Members of the Presbyterian party. This proceeding was called 
Colonel Pride's Purge. Those who remamed were called the 
Bump Parliamenty 1648. 

By the "Peaxse of Westphalia, between Prance, the Emperor, 
and Sweden, which was signed at Munster, 1648, the principle 
of a balance of power in Europe was for the first time reoog^ 
nJsed; Alsace was given to IVance; Sweden obtained part of 
Pomerania and some other districts; the Lower-Palatinate was 
restored to the ElectoivPalatine ; the independence of the Swiss 
Confederation recognised by Germany ; and the ciyil and political 
liglitB of the German States were established. 

In this reign Hackney-coaches were fbst used, letters sent by 
post, Barometers invented, the manufacture of Irish linen was 
established, and Erpsom Salts discovered. Covent-garden market 
was built by the Earl of Bedfobd. 

Trial and Execution of the King. — ^Aiter the battle of 
Naseby, Chables delivered himself into the hands of the Scots 
(believinff that they would protect him) but they sold him to the 
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minster Hall by a court, the authority of which he denied, con- 
demned, and executed, Jan. SO, 1649. He wa&\]ivxxiv^ ^\.^\£i^sKSt, 
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C OnLEBRATED TEBBONS. 

Sir Edward Coke, an eminent lawyer, became Ghief Justice 
of the King's Bench. The famous Petition of Ri^ht was dia^ 
up by Coke, who wrote many works on legal subjects, the mcit 
esteemed bemg ^^ Ooke on Lyttleton.^ He was boon at Mileham, 
Norfolk, in 1550, and died 1034. 

John Donne, a divine and poet. Though bron^t m% 
Boman Catholic, yet he embraced the Protestuit religion mi 
only 19 years of age. He became chaplain to James L and was 
80 distin^^hed as a preacher that, before he had been one jmt \ 
in the mmistrv, 14 dinerent livings were ofiered to him. Doim ; 
is called by Dbyden " the greatest wit of our nation." (157S- 
1631). 

WHliam Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom it 
Beading, in 1573, where his fSftther was a douuer. He nadi 
enemies by influencing the King to attemnt manj arhititiy 
measures in Church matters, and was executea for high tteaaoi^ 
Jan. 1645. 

Joseph Hall, called The English Seneca, was bom in 1674 
He became Bishop of Norwich in 1641, and wrote manywodii 
including the *' Enochimus, or Treatise on the Mode of Walkb^ 
with God," and " Satires." Died 1656. 

Quido, an illustrious Italian painter, whose greatest work is 
the " Penitence of St. Peter after denying Christ." (1675—1642). 

Peter Paul Bubens, the greatest painter of the FLemiik 
School, sketched the design for the ceiling of the banq noting hoilB 
atWhitehaU. (1577—1640). 

John Taylor, called " The Water-Poet," was bound m 
apprentice to a waterman, and during this employment prodwei 
some poetical pieces, on account of which he was styled ^ThB 
King's Water-Poet." He was strongly attached to the Royd 
cause, which he aided by his songs and satires. His writings abow 
a vigorous mind but deficient education. Bom at GlouceftS} 
1580 ; and died in London, 1654. 

Domenichino, a celebrated Italian painter, improved bo 
slowly at the first that his companions called him '^ the ox^ brt 
he soon proved that he possessed talents of the highest oider. 
(1581—1641). 

William Juxon, Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom at 
Chichester in 1582. During the progress of the civil war he 
continued faithful to Chables, whom he attended at his execntaaa. 
Juat before laying hia ixead \r^ii tV<& V^Vc^ck^ Chahles said to 



JuxoN, '^Bemcunber;* by whidi word the King intended to 
xemind him of a wish already expressed that the authors of his 
ckath might he forgiven by his successor. Died 1663. 

Sugo GrotiuSy a learned Dutchman, author of a masterly 
^^fuiik entitled De Jure BdU et Pacisj a treatise on the Truth of the 
''^Skrigtian BeUgion, and other works. (1583 — 1646). 

Jolin Fyxiiy a celebrated statesman^ and great opponent to the 

of Ohables L, was one of the number of those who con- 

the impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham. (15S4rp— 




Jblin Beldeji, a celebrated lawyer and antiquary, was a 
ing man in dra-^ing up the '^ Petition of Right.'' He took the 
.Garenant in 1643, and was afterwards appointedlw the Parliament, 
^Eeeper of the Becords in the Tower. His chief works are ^' The 
Xaw of Nature and Nations,** " The History of Tithes," « Mare 
^Qknsam," and << The Table Talk." He was bom in Sussex, 1584, 
~ died in London, 1654. 

Comeliiis Jansen, an eminent Koman Catholic Prelate, 
me Bishop of Ypres, in West Flanders, and founded the sect 
«f Jansenists. (1585—1638). 

Sichelieu» a distinguished French Cardinal and Minister of 

3iOl7i8 Xni., besieged Kochelle, which he compelled to surrender, 

- 3q 16^. He was a liberal patron of literary men, founded the 

3!cQ(Eich Academy, and wrote, his ovm " Memoirs." (1585 — 1642). 

Jblm Bradshaw^, a noted lawyer, and President of the High 
, jpkyort of Justice by which Chables was condemned. For ms 
^^Mmoes on that occasion the Parliament presented him with 
*vSiimmeT Hill, a seat of the Earl of St. Albans. (1586—1659). 

IiUciuB Gary (Lord Falkland), an excellent man, was killed 
>at Newbury, 1643. 

John Hami>deiiy a distinguished patriot, and celebrated for 
Us opposition to ship-money, was slain at Chalgrove Field, 1643. 

George Villiersy Duke of Buckingham, a special favourite of 
Jambs I. and also of Chablbs, was stabbed by Fblton, at Ports- 
mouth, while Inaking preparations for an expedition to Kochelle. 
•The only words he uttered, after receiving the fetal blow, were : 
« The villain has kiUed me." (1592—1628). 

FranoiB Quarles, an English poet, received the appointment 
of Secretary to Archbishop Usheb, and also became Chronologer 
to the City of London. Quables wrote several books, and was 
the author of Emblems, Meditations, and Hieroglyphics," a 
woiic chiefly remarkable for its quaint illustrations. He was bom 

Bumford (Essex) 1592^ and died 1641. 
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Sir Thomas Wentworth (Earl of Strafford), an emineot J 
Btatesman, bom in London in 1593, was the eldest boh of Si| ; 
William Wbntwobth Woodhousb, of Yorkshire. For somi 
years he advocated the popular cause, but subsequeutly joined tb ^ 
King's party, and in 1652, was appointed Lord Deputy of ' ' 
He aimed at rendering the Ejug^ an absolute monarchy and 
scheme for accomplishing that object he designated, in his ~ 
pondence with Laud as the ** Thorough.'* His 
Ireland was severe, but in some respects beneficial to that c 
for he encouraged agriculture, promoted the Protestant iDteieii|]'£ 
and introduced flaxH^ed, from which originated the linen suouhk 
fJBMStore. He was impeached of high treason, and lodged mmiir 
Tower. The principal charges against him were : — I ~ 

1. That he had by his own authority imposed a tax upi t^^ 
inhabitants of Yorkshire. ' 

2. That he had exacted arbitrary taxes by quartering soldici 
in Lreland against the laws of the kingdom. 

3. That he had raised an army in Lreland for subverting tte 
laws of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to introduce ara* 
trary and tyrannical government. 

Staffobd's able defence make such an impression upon tit 
spectators that many were moved to tears, while his enemifli 
apprehensive that he might be acquitted, resorted to a IbU c( . 
attainder, when he was condemned and executed, May 12, 1641. 

James Qraliam, Marquis of Montrose, a firm adherent d 
Ohakles, for whom he achieved some brilliant victories in ScotlMdi 
but was defeated by General Leslie at Philiphaugh, near SeWAi 
Sept. 13, 1645. On the King's surrendering to the Scots, MonteoO 
capitulated, and in 1646, retired to Norway. At the request of 
Prmce Charles he again invaded his native country, but his foicefl 
were routed by Stbachan, the Scottish general, and himself taken 
prisoner. He was conveyed to Edinburgh, and there hanged an^ 
quartered. May 21, 1650. 

Sir Anthony Vandyck, a famous Dutch painter, studie( 
under Rubens. The portrait of the Earl of Strafford is cob 
sidered one of his masterpieces. He was mucK patronised \ 
Charles, who conferred upon him the honour of Knighthooc 
(1699—1641). 

Henrietta Maria» daughter of Henry IV. of France, ^ 
married to Charles in 1625. Died 1669. 

William Prynne, an eminent lawyer, wrote a libel agan 
the Queen, for which he had to pay a fine of £3000^ to stand 
the pillory, and to lose both nis ears. He was the author 
several works on politics and religion. Bom at Swainswick (ne 
Bath) 1600 ; and died mI.oTi^oii,\^^» 
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illiam Chillingworth, an eminent theologian, author of a 
ititled "The Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way to Salva- 
(1602—1644). 

)bert DevereuZyEarl of Essei:, son of the Earl of Essex who 
ecuted in the reign of Elizabeth. After servii^ under Sir 
10 Vebe, in the I'alatinate, and under Prince Maubice, in 
1, he returned to England and became a leader of the Pai^ 
Marians, but was depriyed of his command by the Self-denying 
auce in 1645. Died 1646. 

)rd Thomas Fairfax, a Parliamentarian leader, so distin- 
I himself at the Battle of Marston Moor in 1644, that he 
) General of the Army in the place of the Earl of Essex, 
El Cromwell being appointed ms Lieutenant-General. He 
I to act as one of the King^s judges, resigned his commission 
), and made peace with Charles II^ Died 1671. 

ulius Mazarin, a Koman Cardinal, and Minister of State 
jis XIV. of France. (1602—1661). 

3lin Gauden, Bishop of Worcester, is supposed by many 

e been the author of the " Icon Basilike, or the Portraiture 

Sacred Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings." (1605 — 

rinee Rupert and Maurice^ sons of Frederick Y., Elector 
ie,and Elizabeth, daughter of James, came to England and 
he cause of their uncle, Charles I. The former was deprived 
command for surrendering Bristol to the Parliamentarians, 
set was commanded by him in the reign of Charles II., 
which he gained considerable credit in several actions 
t the Dutch. The remaiuing part of his life was spent in 
Qg the various branches of plulosophy. (1619 — 1682). 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

AJD. 164a-1660. 

WABS. 

As Ireland had declared in fiEkvour of Charles II., Crom^ 
landed in that country, and reduced many of the people to 
ision. He struck great terror into the nalive^'Vs^ m>^^Q!^T-' 
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ingthe garriBOiu of Drogheda and WezlbrcL He now retozned 
toEngland, leaying Ibston, his son-in-law, to complete the ooo- 
quest of Ibbland, 1649 — 1650. 

S. Though the Scots proclaimed Ghasles U. King, yet thej 
refiised to permit his coronation, unless he would first promise ti»^ 
ohserve the Covenant, and the Solemn League and GoTennt 
Theee terms being repugnant to Chables, he resolved on atten^ 
ing an unconditional restoration, and for that purpose despatchel 
from Holluid some forces under the Marquis of Montbose, wha 
was defeated by Stbachan (the Scottish general) at luveroamaw 
and afterwards hanged at Eoinburgh on a gallows thirty feet hig^ i 
1660. 

8. Battle of Dunbar, was fought between the Engli'Bh undflr '- 
Obomwell, and the Scots under General Leslie. The Sooir- 
were completely vanquished, 4000 of whom were slain, and 10^000 
taken prisoners, Sept. 3, 16^. 

4. Battle of Woroester. — Ohables n. having raised ai 
army in Scotland, invaded England, but met with a severe defeii 
at Woroester. Cboi£well spoke of this battle as his ^crowning 
meroy.** Of the Koyalists 2,000 were slaiuy and 8,000 taken pn- 
soners, the greater part of whom were sold as slaves to the Ameri- 
can colonies, Sept. 3, 1651. 

THE DUTCH WAB. 

The causes of this war were : — 

1. Neglect on the part of the Dutch to punish the muideien 
of Db. Dobislaus, who had been sent by the English Parliament 
as an envoy to Holland. 

2. The refusal of the states to form an alliance with the 
Commonwealth, because they did not sanction the execution of the 
late King. 

That the Dutch might be provoked to be^in hostilities, the 
English Parliament inflicted a severe blow upon their commerce bf 
passing a Navigation Act, forbidding the importation of foreign 
goods except in English vessels, or in the vessels of the coun% 
where the goods were produced. 

L Blase defeated the Dutch, under Tbomp, off Dover, sod 
captured two ships, May 19, 1662. 

2. The Dutch imder De Kuyteb, and the English imder 
Ayscue, fought an indecisive battle ofl* Plymouth, Aug. 16, 1652. 

8. The Dutch, commanded by Db Witt and Db Ruyteb, 
were defeated by the Eo^^lish under Blake, Boubnb, and PEmr, 
22ear the coast of Kent, Se^t. 2B, 1Q62. 
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• 
Tbomf, the Dutch Admiral, haying a fleet of 90 sail van- 
gmshed "Blake, who had only 37 sail, near the Gk>odwm Sandfly 
^Sav, 28, 1652. After this success, Tbomp sailed in triumph 
the English Channel, with a broom at his mast head, 
that he had swept the English from the sea. 

6. Blax:e defeated Tbomp oft Fortsmouthy the latter losing 
men-of-war and 30 merchantmen, Feb. 10, 1653. 

6L The Dutch were again defeated with a loss of 40 vessels, 
FortLand, Feb. 18, 1653. This %ht lasted three days. 

7. Off the North ForeXaud, the English under Blake. 
r, and Monk, defeated the Dutch under Tbomp, who lost 21 

and 1300 prisoners, Jime 2, 1653. 

8. On the coast of Holland there was another battle, in 
the Dutch lost 30 men-of-war, and their Admiral Tbomp 

killed, July 31, 1653. This war resulted in a league between 
two countnes, called the Ti^eaty ofWestminster (April 5, 
3.064), by which the Dutch were bound : — 

1. To render due deference to the English flag. 

2. In no way to aid the cause of Ohables II* 

3. To pay £85,000 for previous expenses. 

4. To satisfy certain demands of the English East India 
^dompaiiy. 

THE 8FA17I8H WAIL 

As Spain had given little or no provocation to England, the 
of this war must be ascribed to some secret motives of Gbom- 



He was probably induced to adopt this policy from the 
KQowing reasons : — 

1. To render his Protectorate memorable by extending the 
British dominions. 

2. To make himself less dependent upon Parliamentary sup- 
plieB by realizing money from newly acquired possessions. 

3. The then declining condition of Sps^ and her weakness in 
the West Indies, led the Protector to believe the work could be 
eaflilj aecomphshed. 

4. It is likely that Mazabin, the French minister, and suc- 
cessor of KiCHELiEu, also influenced Cbomweix, as France was 
as' ihat time waging wap against Spain. 

1. Pbnn and Yenables with very little trouble took from the 
Spaniards Jamaioa» which has ever since remained in the hands 
of the English, 1655. On returning to England, these two ad- 
mirals were sent to the Tower for not baning dom^ moiQ. 
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2. Blakb sailed to Iieghoni, Algtons, and Tunis, in each of 
whicli places he compelled the authorities to give satis&ction for 
injuries done to English commerce, 1655. 

8. The English under Captain Staynkb. captured at Gadiz 
two galleons with two million pieces of eight, oept. 1656. 

4. Blaex gained a signal yictoiy over the Spanish at Santa 
Cruz (in the Canaries), April 20, 1657. 

5. The Spaniards were defeated at Dunes by the united 
forces of the French and English, 1658. As a reward for aiding 
them in obtaining this victory, the French gave England Dunkirl^ 
which was afterwards sold to France by Chaslss U. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

After the death of Chables I., the Rump Parliament abolish- 
ed Monarchy and the House of Lords, and denounced every one as 
a traitor who should proclaim a new Kin^ without the authority 
of Parliament. The coimtry was governed by a Council of Regency, 
consisting of 38 persons, of which Bbadshaw was the President, 
and Milton the Latin Secretary. A new Great Seal was also 
introduced, 1649. The Duke of Hamilton, Lord Oapel, and the 
Earl of Holland, were executed for participation in the royal 
conspiracy during the past year. Through the vigorous policy of 
Cromwell, the Channel Islands and the American Colonies were 
obliged to acknowledge the Commonwealth. As the Parliament 
became jealous of Cromwell's power, and were trying to curtail 
it, he went to the House, accompanied by 300 soldiers, and after 
reprimanding the members in very strong language, turned them 
out and locked the door, April 10, 1653. 

Barebone's Parliament. — ^In forming his first Parliament 
Cromwell desired the ministers of religion to send in the names 
of the most pious men in their congregations, and £rom these he 
selected 6Irisnmen, 6 Welshmen, 4 Scotsmen, and 139 Englishmen. 
Of these names 120 assembled (July 4, 1653), and into their hands 
Cromwell committed the supreme authority, which they were to 
exercise till Nov. 3, 1654. This assembly was called the **Iiittle 
Parliament," and also ^'Barebone's Parliament," the latter name 
being given in derision from one of its members^whose name was 
** Praise Gk>d Barebone,''a leather seller in fleet Street. Of 
their proceedings we may notice the following : — 

1. They aimed at abolishing the Universities and some of the 
Law Courts, especially the Court of Chancery. 

2. They established a system of great economy in the govern- 
ment, and opposed the monthly property-tax (£120,000) by whicli 
the army and navy were B\rp^oTCid. 
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3. To render the laws of England eaaily attainable, a pro- 
position was made that they should he so reduced as to be com- 
prised in one small volume. 

4. They advocated the prosecution of the Dutch war for the 
purpose of amalgamating the United Provinces with the Com- 
monwealth of England. 

5. They provided for the registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths. 

After sitting five months, Babebone's Parliament, at the 
suggestion of Colonel Sydenham, surrendered the supreme power 
into the hands of Cbomwell, and a document was now drawn up 
by the military council of officers, and called the Instrunient of 
Gtovernmen^ in which were embodied the following particulars : — 

1. Cbomwell received the title of ''His Highness the 
Iiord Protector.** 

2, A Parliament was to be called every three years, and not 
to be dissolved under five months. 

8. The Protector's coimcil not to exceed 21, nor be fewer 
than 13. 

4. England to return 400 members, Scotland and Ireland 30 
each. 

6. Bills passed by Parliament and presented for the Protector's 
assent, if not confirmed within 21 days, to become law without 
him. 

6. Parliament to enact laws and regulate taxes ; the malring 
of peace and war to be in the hands of the Protector. 

7. The standing army of Great Britain to be 30,000 men. 

8. The Protector to enjoy his office for life, and the council 
immediately after his death to choose another Protector. 

Cbomwell, after reading this new constitution, took an oath 
to observe its conditions, and was immediately conducted to 
Whitehall with great ceremony (Pec. 16, 1663). 

THE PBOT^CTOBATE. 

Cbomwell summoned a Second Parliament (Sept. 3, 1654), 
which he dissolved (Jan. 31, 1666) because some of the members 
began to question his authority. Two Royalist insurrections were 
crushed, one in the West, headed by Sir Joseph Wagstafp ; the 
other in the North, by the Earl of Kochesteb, 1666. 

Dedmation. — ^A few insurrections raised by the Koyalists 
famished Cbomwell with a pretext for imposing a special tax 
upon them. This impost was called decimation^ \^v!a.\>a^ >(^^ 

14 
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Boyaliflts were compelled to pay the tenth pezmy of theii pos- 
sessioxis. He also diyided England into eleven military diatricti^ 
placed each under a Major-general, who was invested w^ 
authority : — 

1. To leTJr the taxes imposed hy the Protector and faa 
council. 

2. To imprison any suspicious persons (1655). 

Obomwell's Third Parliament met (Sept. 17, 1656), but he 
took care to exclude 100 members on accoimt of their known 
opposition to him. The chief proceedings of this Parliament 
were: — 

1. An act was passed securing Obomweix's personal safety, 
and declaring it high treason to conspire his death. 

2. A biU, called the Hiunble Petitioii and Advice, was 
voted by a majority of 123 to 62, according to which the title of 
King was offered to the Protector rMarch 25, 1657), but throudi 
the influence of others, especially me members of his fiunily, he. 
declined the dignity (May 8, 165/). 

3. Another Humble Petition and advice was presented td 
Cbobiwell, by which he had authority — 

1. To nominate his successor. 

2. To create a House of Lords. 

Cromwell was now inaugurated with all the splendonnof 
royalty in Westminster Hall. The Parliament re-assembled (Jan. 
20, 1658), but it was dissolved by the Protector (Feb. 4) became 
the Commons refused to acknowledge the House of Lords which 
he had a short time before created. 

On finding that Lambebt and other officers were consj^iinff 
against him, Cromwell removed them from the army. Golond 
Hutchinson discovered this Conspiracy^ the object of which 
was to make Lambert Protector. 

Another Plot was formed, chiefly by the London apprentioee, 
against Cromwell, but the Lieutenant of the Tower suppieesed 
it. Sir Henry Sltngsby, Dr. Hewtt, and three other con- 
spirators, were executed, 1657. 

During the Commonwealth, the Air-pump was invented by 
a German named Otto de Guerick ; and Air-Guns by GTmtB, 
also a German. The religious sect called Quakers^ or fhi 
Society of Friends, was foimded by George Pox, a Leice6te^ 
shire shoemaker. The Banking System commenced, goldsmitk 
being employed as the Merchants' bankers. Clergymen were de- 
prived of their livings, and episcopacy was abolished. 

Commerce flourished gteotlY.^ thi^ friendship of the Protecto 
being ardently sought "by ioTe>\g;Yi^o^eK^. 
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Owing to the numerous plot6 against Lis life, and the effect of 
a pamphlet styled ** Killing no Murder," which was written hv 
Colonel Titus, to inflame the people against him, the Protectors 
health hegan to decline. These anxieties were increased by the 
death of his favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypolb, for whom he 
entertained such affection uiat he withdrew from public business 
for fourteen days, during which time he continued at her bedside. 
Cbomwell died of a tertian ague, Sept. 3, 1658, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 



The Protectorate of Bichard Cromwell. 

A.D. 1658—1659. 

Cbomwell was succeeded by his eldest son, Bichabd, Sept. 
3^ 1658. A Parliament assembled (Jan. 29, 1659), but the Coim- 
cil of Officers, among whom were his uncle, Desbobouoh, and 
his brother-in-law, Fleetwood, forced the Protector to dissolve 
it (April 22, 1659). 

The Council of Officers haying the chief power, restored the 
Buxnp or remnant of the Long Parliament, May 7, 1659. 

Finding the army unmanageable, Richabd Cromwell for- 
m&lly resigned the Protectorate (May 25, 1659), withdrew to the 
Continent, and afterwards returned to his estate, at Cheshunt 
(Herts.), where he died, 1712. 

Henby Cbomwell, also resigned his command in Ireland, 
(June 15, 1659) and spent the remainder of his days in Cambridge- 
ahire. His death occurred 1674. 

Disagreement between the army and Parliament induced the 
Boyalists to attempt an Insurrection, headed by Sir Geobge 
Booth. The insurgents surprised Chester, but were routed by 
Lambebt, at Nantwich, Aug. 19, 1659. 

The Committee of Safety. — ^As this parliament refused to 
sanction all the measures of the Council of Omcers, it was expelled 

S' Lambebt, Oct. 13, 1659, and the supreme authority placed in 
e hands of twenty-three persons, who were styled "Tne Com- 
mittee of Safety." 

General Monk, commander of the army in Scotland, declared 
in fevour of the Parliament, which re-assembled, Dec. 26, 1659. 
Ketuming with his troops to England, Moiint ^«ja *^o\iifc\\p3"V>sst^^ 
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Fairfax at York, and entered London without opposition, Feb. 3, 
1660 ; and those Members of Parliament who had been expelled 
by Colonel Pride, were restored to their seats, Feb. 21. This 
Iiong Faxliament, which was opened by Chables 1., Not. 3, 
1640, after determining that a new Parliament should be called, 
dissolved itself, March 16, 1660. 

The Gonventioii Faxliament, so named because it was not 
summoned in a regular mannner, met (April 25) when Sir Hab- 
BOTTLE Gbimstone was appointed Speaker. 

The Declaration of Breda.. — Shortly after the Meeting of 
Parliament, Sir John Granville presented from Charles a 
letter, accompanied by a document called ''The Declaration of 
Breda" (Netherlands), in which were offered the following con- 
ciliatory terms: — 

1. A general pardon to all persons (except those rejected by 
Parliament) who returned to their allegiance within forty days. 

2. Liberty of conscience to all who should not otherwise 
disturb the peace of the kingdom. 

8. The regulation of disputed estates to be settled by Parlia- 
ment. 

4. The arrears of the soldiers to be paid, and the men them- 
selves to be taken into the Boyal service. These conditions being 
approved by Parliament, His Majesty was invited to return. 
Charles embarked at Schevelingy landed at Dover (May 25, 
1660), and entered London, May 29, the latter date being noted as 
the tmie of his Bestoration. 

C CELEBBATED FBBSON8. 

James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, was bom in Dublin, 
1680. Chief work, "Annals of the Old and New Testament" 
Died 1656. 

William Lenthal, a lawyer, was Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment, Commissioner of the Great Seal, Master of the Bolls, and 
also Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. At the Bestoration 
Lenthal was condenmed, but afterwards obtained a pardon from 
the King. (1691—1662). 

Bobert Herrick, a famous poet, Vicar of Dean Prior 
(Devon), from which he was ejected by Cromwell, but restored 
by Charles 11. His poems published (1648) were called 
Hesperidea. (1691—1674). 

Martin Happertzoon Ti^omp, a distinguished Dutch ad- 
miral, was bom in 1697. By his own merit he rose from the 
lowest station to the supreme conmiand, gained some advantage 
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oyer the Englisli fleet under Blake in 1652^ but was defeated and 
lolled in an engagement with the English under Monk, in 1653. 

Robert Blake, a renowned admird. was bom at Bridge- 
water in 1599, and educated at Oxford. He greatly distinguished 
himself by his victories over the Dutch, for which he received the 
thanks of Parliament, and was presented with a diamond ring 
worth £500. Declining health mduced Blake to return from 
Cadiz to his native country, which he longed to see once more ; 
but he expired just as his smp was entering Plymouth Harbour, 
Aug. 29, 1658. 

George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, distinguished himself in 
the civil war. At flrst he favoured the cause of the Royalists, but 
afterwards sided with the Parliamentarians. He was entrusted by 
Cbomwell with the conmiand of the army in Scotland. After 
the death of the Protector, Monk showed in what direction his 
views ran by marching to London, and convoking a Parliament, 
which appointed him general of the forces. Monk now proposed 
and accomplished the restoration of Charles H. (1603---1670). 

Biilstrode Whiteloeke, an eminent statesman, was bom in 
London, 1605. In 1640 he represented Great Marlow, Bucking- 
hamshire, in the Long Parliament, and in 1656 he was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons. He was afterwards made 
a lord of the upper House, appointed President of the Council 
of State, and Keeper of the Great Seal. He was the author of 
^'Monarchy asserted to be the best, most Ancient, and Legal 
Form of Government,'* and other works. Died 1676. 

Sir William Dugdale, a learned antiquary, was bom in 
Warwickshire, 1605. He obtained the situation of Poursuivant in 
the Herald*s office, was with Charles I. in several engagements, 
wrote the "Baronage of England," the "History of St. Paul's 
Cathedral," the "History of Warwickshire," and other works. 
Died 1686. 

Edmund Waller^ an eminent poet, was committed to the 
Tower for conspiring to deliver the city to the King. He was 
condemned to be hanged, but saved himself by paying £10,000 
and making an abject submission. Being elected to Parliament 
a second time, he is said to have become, by his wit and eloquence, 
''The delight of the House." He joined in the persecution of 
Clarendon, because the latter had refused him the Provostship 
of Eton. (1605—1687). 

19'athaniel FienneSy a distinguished leader of the Indepen- 
dents, and a cnreat favourite of Cromwell, who made him one of 
his lords. On one occasion he was condemned to death for 
surrendering Bristol to Prince Rupert, but his father's influence 
saved his life. (1608—1669). 
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John Miltx)!!, 1x)m in Bread Street, London, leceiyed Ms 
education at Christ College, Cambridge, and became Latin Secre- 
tary to Cromwell. Througli natural weakness and intense 
application to his studies, lie became blind in 1654. Milton was 
an illustrious poet, and much celebrated for his principal works : 
« Paradise Lost," and " Paradise Regained." (1608—1674). 

Henry Ireton, a republican general, was bom at Attentoo, 
in Nottinghamshire, 1610. He married a daughter of Oliyeb 
Cromwell, sat as one of the judges of Charles I., and was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, where he died of the 
plague, 1651. His body was conveyed to England, and buried in 
W estminster Abbey ; but at the Restoration it was taken up and 
himg at Tyburn, tne head being cut off and exposed on West- 
minster Hall. 

Sir Henry Vane, became a Member of the Long Parliament, 
and at the commencement of the civil war took an active part 
against the King. He afterwards opposed the usurpation of 
Cromwell, who caused him to be imprisoned. Being among the 
number of those excluded from the general pardon after the 
Restoration, he was executed for high treason, 1662. 

Charles Fleetwood, a violent republican, married one of 
Oliver Cromwell's daughters, and oecame Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland. He induced Richard Cromwell to resign the office of 
Protector, and thereby opened a way for the Restoration. His 
death took place soon after that event. 

Abraham Cowley, a distinguished poet, author of '^ Poeticil 
Blossoms." (1618—1667). 

John Lambert, was educated for the Bar, but on the break- 
ing out of the civil war, joined the Parliamentarians, and became 
major-general. As the Rump Parliament would not concede to 
all nis demands, Lambert expelled it and formed the Committet 
of Safety. He opposed General Moitk, who aimed at the restora^ 
tion of Charles U., and being defeated, he was banished for life 
to the Island of Guernsey, where he lived for more than thirty 
years, occupying himself with horticulture and flower painting. 
Bom 1620, and died about 1691. 

Sir William Penn, a noted admiral, bom at Bristol in 1621. 
He commanded the fleet, and Venables the land forces, at the 
taking of Jamaica from the Spaniards in 1655. He was engaged 
imder the Duke of Yobe in tne naval action against the Dutch, 
who were defeated in 1665. Died at Wanstead in Essex, 1670. 

George Fox, a shoemaker, founder of the Society c& 
Friends or Quakers, was bom at Drayton in Leicester^iiie. 
(1624—1690). 



^he Hoiue of Stuart restored. Charles H. was the eldest 
son of Charles I. AJ). 1600—1686. 

A WARS. 

Owing to some disputes about the AfHcan Trade, Charles 
I WBS induced to declare war against Holland, Feb. 22, 1665. 

1. XTaval engagement ofTIiowestofty Suffolk, in which the 
Duke of York, Prince Rupebt, and the Earl of Sandwich, 
defeated the Dutch under Admiral Opdam, who lost 19 ships ; the 
lictois losing onlj one, Jime 3, 1665. The mode of %hting in 

^ XAae was during this war introduced into naval tactics by the 
Pake of YoBK. 

2. Two India ships and twelve men-of-war were captured by 
the Earl of Sandwich, Sept 4, 1665. Louis XIV. of France 
BOW joined the Dutch; and Denmark also declared war against 
England. 

8. Battle off the North Foreland, Kent, in which the 
JpSnglish under the Duke of Albemable, were defeated by the 
Dutch under Db Ruyteb and the youngest Van Tromp. This 
encounter continued four days, during which the English lost 9 
ships, and the enemy 15, Jime 1 — 4, 1666. 

4. Db Ruytbb was severely beaten at the Mouth of the 
Xhames by Prince Kufbbt and Albemarle, July 25, 1666. 
The loss of the Dutch on this occasion was 24 men-of-war, 4000 
officers and seamen, and 4 admirals. On finding that he was 
Tanquished, Db Kuttbb was so exasperated that he frequently 
SGcdaimed, '^My God, what a wretch am I! Among so many 
thousand bullets is there not one to put an end to my miserable 
existence?'' 

5. The French fleet of 30 sail was defeated by the English of 
16 sail, near Martinico, 1667. 

6. The Dutch under Db IIuytbb, having succeeded in taking 
Sheemess, and in destroying some ships at Chatham, sailed up the 
Thames as &r as Tilbury, where they were repulsed by Sir 
Sdwabd Spbagub. June 29, 1667. 

These hostilities were followed by the Treaty of Breda, 
between the English, French, and Dutch, according to the terms 
of which the Dutch settlement (New Amsterdam), on the coast of 
America, now the city of New York, was ceded to England, 
July 21, 1667. 

7. Ohables joined France in a declaration of war against the 
Dutch, who, under De Kuyter, were defeated in Southwold 
Bay by the English under the Duke of York, May 28^ 1672. 
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This was a bloody action, during whicli the ship of the Earl of 
Sandwich was blown up, and some thousands of men perished. 
The Dutch were pursued to their own coasts by the JDuke c^ 

YOBK. 

8. De E.UYTEB and B'Etbees were several times defeated 
by Prince Rupebt off the Goast of HollaJid, 1673. 

9. During 1673 other warlike actions took place, to the dis- 
advantage of the Dutch ; and in 1674 Peace was concluded with 
Holland. 

10. A Battle off Tangiers was fought between the Eng- 
lish and the Moors, which engagement contmued 11 days, 1679. 

11. The Covenanters of Scotland rose in arms, and pat to 
death Archbishop Shabp ; but they were defeated by the Duke of 
Monmouth at Bothwell Bridge (near Glasgow), June 22, 
1679. 

B GHUblb' J«iVJ«iNTS. 

The Convention Parliament continuing to sit after the 
Bestoration, settled on the King an income of £1,200,000, abol- 
ished the remains of the Feudal System, with the revenues 
thence arising : and instead thereof, imposed an excise duty cA 
beer and other liquors. They also voted tonnage and poundage for 
the King^s life. An Act of Indemnity was passed, by which 
pardon was extended to all that had been engaged in the Iste 
wars, except such as were directly concerned in the King's deaOi. 
Ten regicides were executed, while the bodies of CbohweUm 
Ibeton, and Bradshaw, were taken from their graves, and hanged 
upon a gibbet at Tyburn ; after which their heads were cut ol^ 
and exposed to public gaze on Westminster HaU. The OonventioD 
Parliament was dissolved by the King, Dec. 29, 1660. The army 
was also disbanded, except 1000 horse and 4000 foot. 

The Pension Parliament, so called because some of its 
members received bribes from the Kings of France and F^ngUnH^ 
assembled 1601 and lasted till 1679. 

The Corporation Act was passed 1661, by which even 
member of a corporation was required to comply with the fol- 
lowing regulations : — 

1. To take an oath of non-resistance against the King^s 
authority. 

2. To abjure the Solemn League and Covenant. 

3. To take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

4. To receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in the 
Church of England at least once everj ^^wt. 
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The Savoy Conference. — ^This was a conference held at the 
Sayoy Palace, between 12 bishops and the same number of 
Presbyterian ministers, lor the purpose of adjusting their dil- 
ferences 3 but it ended with still greater dissatistaction, 1661. 

Chailles sold Dunkirk to the Erench tor £400,000, and 
married the Ini'anta Cathebixe of Pobtuqal, who received tor 
her dowry £^0,000, Tangiers in Africa, and Bombay in the East 
Indies, 1662. 

The Act of Uniformity was passed (1662) by which every 
clergyman was bound : — 

1. To receive episcopal ordination. 

2. To take the oath of canonical obedience. 

3. To abjure the Solemn League and Covenant. 

4. To renounce the lawfuhiess of taking up arms against the 
King. 

5. To declare his assent to everything contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

The act was to be put into force about three months after- 
wards, the time appointed being St. Bartholomew's l>ay (Aug. 24), 
and all that refused to comply with these conditions were to be 
deprived of their benelices. Ihe result was that 2000. incumbents 
resigned their livings on the day in question. 

The Conventicle Act. — ^As the non-conforming ministers 
sought other places than the Church in which to preach, a bill 
called the Conventicle Act was passed, which prohibited all 
meetings of more than live persons, (^except in the case of families) 
for religious purposes, not in accordance with the Prayer Book. 
The punishment for the hrst olt'ence was a line of £6, or three 
montiis' imprisonment ', for the second, £10, or six months' imprison- 
ment ; and for the third, £100, or transportation for seven years, 
1664. 

The Five Mile Act was passed (1665), and prohibited clergy- 
men, who had refused to take the oath of non-resistance, from 
coming within live miles of any corporate town, unless when 
travelling. They were also by this act prevented from keeping 
schools. The four acts already mentioned are caUed the ** Claren- 
don Code." • 

The Great Plague, which broke out in the suburb of St. 
Giles, ravaged London ; during which more than 100,000 persons 
perished, 1665. In consequence of this plague, 40,000 servants 
are said to have been dismissed from their situations, and left to 
perish in the streets, as none were willing to give them a home. 

In 1666 the Great Fire of London broke out, in a bak«i^<L 
shop near London Bridge, and destroyed i^ioi^tl^ Xjc^ t^(^^ %ssk<svsa2X 
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of £7,000,000. Eighty-nine cliUTclies, including St. Paul's, 13,200 
houses, Guildhall, the Custom-house, and. 4 stone bridges were 
reduced to a mass of ruins. 

The Cabal. — After the dismissal of Lord Clarendon, the 
King's chief minister, a new administration, called the Cabal, was 
£Drmed, 1667. The word ^^ Cabal'' is by some historians supposed 
to be derived from the initial letters of its five leading members, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Lord Ashley, the Buke of Buckingham, 
liord Arlington, and the Earl of Lauderdale ; others inform 
us that the word signified, at the time in question, a ** secret 
oonunlttee," and therefore had nearly the same meaning as our 
word Cabinet at the present day. 

The Triple Alliance. — ^As Lonis XIV. had married Maria 
Theresa (the daughter of Philip IV. of Spain), on the delith of 
her father he claimed, in right of his wife, the Spanish Nether- 
lands ; and with a powerful army invaded the country in 1667. 
In. order to check tne ambitious designs of the French King, a 
leaffue, called " The Triple Alliance," was formed between England, 
Holland^ and Sweden, .Jan. 13, 1668. In consequence of this leagae 
Louis was under the necessity of signing the Treaty of Aiz-lar 
Chapelle, the conditions of which were : — 

1 . That Spain should give up to Louis all the towns conquer- 
ed by him. 

2. That Louis should renounce all claims on the rest of 
Flanders (April 26, 1668). 

The Treaty of Dover. — ^This was a secret agreement between 
Charles and Louis, the conditions of which were the following :— 

1. That Charles should openly profess the Koman Catholic 
religion. 

2. That he should aid Louis in his war against Spain and 
Holland. 

8. That Louis should give Charles a pension of £120,000 s 
year during the continuance of the war. 

4. That Louis should furnish Charles with 6000 men, if the 
latter required them, to put down any insurrection that might occur 
in consequence of the Treaty of Dover (May 22, 1670). 

By the Second Conventicle Act» passed in 1670, preacheis, 
and those who allowed them the use of their houses for preaching 
purposes, were fined, but the penalty on the hearers was mitigated. 

The Crown jewels were stolen from the Tower by Colonel 
Blood, a disbanded officer, who was pardoned by the King, and 
also received from His Majesty an estate in Lreland worth J&500 a 
year, May 9, 1671. 
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In 1672 Charles issued ^The Declaration of Indulgence,** 
which he pretended should he of special service to the Noncon- 
formists, in giving them liherty to adopt and practise their own 
methods . of Worship ; hut Parliament suspecting that its real 
ohject was to henefit the Roman Catholics, whose growing power 
thejr wished to check, passed a hiU (1673) called the Test Act, hy 
which none could hold any office, either civil or military, who 
refused compliance vdth the following conditions: — 

1. To ahjure the doctrine of transuhstantiation. 

2. To take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

8. To receive the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Ohurch of England. 

In consequence of this act, the Duke of Yobk (the King's 
brother), who was a Roman Catholic, resigned his office of Lord 
High Admiral. 

In order to prepare for a Dutch vTar, Chables seized 
£1,300,000, contained in the exchequer, which he closed (Jan. 2, 
1672.) Tlus shameful conduct was followed hy great stagnation 
in trade, and the ruin of many &milie8. 

Chables finding that he could not obtain money from the 
Commons to carry on war ag:ainst Holland, concluded a separate 
peace with that country, called the Treaty of Westminster 
(Feb. 9, 1674), by which it was agreed : — 

1. That the English flag should be honoured by the Dutch. 

2. That the states should pay Chables £300,000. 

3. That all possessions obtained before the war should be 
restored. 

The war, however, was continued by Louis, who concluded 
a peace with Holland at T^'imeguen, Aug. 10, 1678. 

The statute which authorised the burning of heretics was 
repealed, 1677, and in the same year William, Prince of Orange, 
married Maby, daughter of James, Duke of York. 

The Popish Titus Gates Plot— This Plot was firamed by 
Titus Gates, who asserted that the Roman Catholics had formed 
a conspiracy for taking the Bang's life, and securing the Duke of 
Yobk's accession to the throne, 1678. Many Papists were in 
consequence executed, the most distinguished of whom was Lord 
Staffobd. Titus Gates received for this pretended discovery a 
pension of £1200 a year. 

The Papists' Disabling Bill, or the Parliamentary Test. 
Owing to the discovery of a supposed Popish plot by which the 
counlry became alarmed, a bill was passed (1678'j by P«s^2Axsi<sc^ 
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and called hj the above name, because it disabled Papists from 
holding office either in the House of Lords or the House d 
Commons. 

The Habeas Corpus Act was paissed in 1679, and contained 
the following important provisions : — 

1. That no person shall be tried twice for the same offence. 

2. That the body of every prisoner must be produced on his 
trial. 

3. That no person shall be sent to prison beyond the seas. 

4. That the prisoner imdeigo his trial the first term after he 
is taken into custody. 

The Ezdusion Bill was passed by the Conmions, hat 
rejected by the Lords, 1679. Its object was to exclude from the 
tlurone the Duke of Yobk, because he had embraced the fioman 
Catholic religion. 

The Meal-Tub Plot was concocted by one Danoebfocld, 
for the discovery of which he hoped to obtain money, 1679. 
Both Papists and Presbyterians were accused by this new &hri- 
cation, which was called by the preceding name, because the 
papers containing the scheme was found concealed in a meal-tah 
m the house of a disreputable woman. 

The Bye -House Plot was formed for the purpose of 
assassinating the Iting on his return from NewmaAet, 1683. 
The plot failed, because the house in which Chabi^s lodged 
caught fire, and therefore compelled him to leave eight days 
sooner than was expected. It was so named because the con- 
spirators assembled at a place called the "Bye-house Farm" 
(Herts). Among the conspirators were Lord Busseix and 
Algebnon Sidney, who (without sufficient evidence) were exe- 
cuted. 

The Third Parliament assembled (March 6) and was 
dissolved (July 10, 1679). It passed two acts, one for disbanding 
the army, the other was the Habeas Corpus Act. After the 
dissolution of this Parliament, Temple and Bussell withdrew 
from the ministry, and the King had for his chief adviseis, 
Essex, Halifax, and Sundebland ; who were called the 
Triumvirate. 

The Fourth Parliament^ though called in 1679, did not 
assemble till Oct. 1680, and was dissolved (Jan. 10, 1681). The 
Exclusion Bill already explained, again passed the Hx)use ol 
Commons, but was rejected by the House of Lords. Owing to 
the long interval of time between the calling and meeting of tins 
Parliament, many addresses were presented by the country party, 
praying for a speedy assembling of ra.Tlia.maTit; these were opposed 
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hv the addresses from the Court party, who declared their 
abhorrence of what they called an interference with the prerogative 
of the Crown. Hence the country party were called AadresBers ; 
and the Court party, Abhorrors. The former were shortly 
afterwards called Whigs, and the latter Tories. 

The Fifth Parliament, the last in the reign of Chables, 
met at Oxford (March 21) and was dissolved (March 28, 1681) 
hecause the Conunons would insist upon an Exclusion Bill. 

To secure uncontrolled power in the Metropolis and through- 
out the country, Chables, on the most trivial pretext, hy a writ 
of Quo Warranto deprived the city of London of its Charter, 
and returned it only on condition that the appointment to any 
mimicipal office should he subject to his i»)^robation, 1683. Many 
other Corporations also surrendered their charters on similar 
terms. 

For calling the Duke of Yobk a traitor, Titus Gates was 
fined £100,000, and imprisoned because he was unable to pay the 
money, 1684. 

In this reign the Boyal Society for the advancement of 
science was instituted; Toll-^ates were erected; a periodical 
paper called The Public Intelligencer, was published by Sir 
ItoGSB L'Estbange; Guineas were first coined, and so named 
because they were made of gold brought from Guinea, on the 
Western Coast of Africa ; the Triennial Act was repealed ; 
Kagtcliantems, invented by Eogeb Bacon (1260), were manu- 
fiictured by a German named Kibcheb ; Tea began to be used in 
^England, and the First Fire Insurance Office established; 
Iiooms were introduced into Derby from Holland by Sir Thomas 
Loom ; Plate Glass from Venice, by the Duke of JBucxmoHAM ; 
the art of Dyeing from Holland, by Anthony Bbeweb ; Pen- 
cLnltunB by Chbistian Huygens, a Dutchman ; Flags for sea- 
signals were first used by the Duke of Yobk; Glass Coaches 
were invented at Brussels; Bombay was ^ranted to the East 
India Com]jany ; the salt mines of Staffordsnire were discovered ; 
the exemption of juries from fines on account of their verdicts was 
established; judges and barristers began to wear wigs in the 
Courts of Justice; the Boyal Observatory was founded at 
Greenwich; a Penny-Post for conveying letters about London 
and its vicinity was established ; a new kind of tapestry was 
invented by Giles Gobelin, a French dyer ; St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and other magnificent structures were commenced by Ohbistophbb 
Wbbn; Chelsea Hospital for aged soldiers was founded by the 
King, who became almost despotic towards the end of his reign. 

Chables died somewhat suddenly, Feb. 6, 1685, and was 
buried .at Westminster. 
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C CELBBBATED TEBJBOlSfB. 

lease Walton, a distingaished biogiaphe^ and author of th0 
"Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Man's BeareatiQiL' 
(1693—1683). 

Sir Thomas Browne^ an eminent physician, who took the 
degree of M.D. at the Uniyersity of Leyoen, and was the aathor 
of " Religio Medici,'' and " Vulgar Errors." (1605—1682). 

Michael Adrian Knyter, a brave Dutch Admiral, was bom 
at Flessingen in 1607. He served under Tbomp against the 
English in 1653, and aided the Ejng of Denmark against the 
Swedes in 1659. He was killed on the Coast of Sicily in an 
engagement with the Erench, 1676. 

John de Witt» a £unous Dutch statesman and Adminl, lay 
whom the naval war against England was conducted. He was 
killed at the Hague in 1672. 

Edv^ard Hyde (Earl of Clabendon), became Prime Mimster 
and Lord Chancellor. Having incurred the displeasure of the 
King, and that of the people, he retired to France, where he 
wrote " A History of the Kebellion." The Duke of YoBX mamed 
Clabendon's daughter. (1608—1674). 

Sir Matthew Hale^ Lord Chief Baron, noted for his learn- 
ing and piety. (1609—1676). 

Samu^ Butler, a distinguished poet^ author of ^Hudibraa* 
(1612—1680). 

John Pearson, Bishop of Chester, author of a master^ 
exposition on the Creed. (1612—1686). 

Jeremy Taylor (called ''The English Cicero") the son of 
a barber, was educated at Caius College, Cambridge. Taylob 
became such an eminent preacher, that through the influence of 
Archbishop Laud, he obtained a fellowship at All-Souls' College, 
Oxford. He was afterwards made Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Among his works we may mention " Holy Living and Holy Dying." 
(1613—1667). 

Bichard Baxter, a most distinguished Presbyterian minister, 
was the author of 126 volumes, among which were " The Sainfe 
Rest," and " A Call to the Unconverted." (1615—1691). 

Balph Cudworth, a learned divine, and author of ''The 
Intellectual System," a work which was levelled against the 
atheism of the time. (1617—1688). 

Sir Peter Iidy, a Westphalian painter, whom Chablbs XL 
patronised. (1617—1680). 

.Andrew Marvell, a ]^€t an^ ^"^^icajKn. Q.620 — 1678). 
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Sir B. Gk>inin6, engineer. (1620—1685). 

Anthony Ashley Cooper (Earl of Shaftesbury), at first aided 
the Hoyal cause, then joined the Parliamentarians, and afterwards 
assisted Mone: in bringing about the Restoration. On the accession 
of Chables n., he was made Goyemor of the Isle of Wight, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He belonged to the C&bal Minis- 
try, and in 1679 drew up and carried the Habeas Corpus Aot^ 
which at that time was called ''Iiord Shaftesbury's Adt.** 
Though the cause of national libel^ was furthered by himy 
Shaftesbuby was an intriguing statesman, (1621 — 1683). 

Heneage Finch, the son of Sir Heneaoe EmcH, Becorder 
of London, was bom in 1621. He receiyed his education at 
Westminster School, Christ Church College, Oxford, and the 
Inner Temple, and became the first Eaxl of Nottingham, and Lord 
Chancellor. JB^ch is the Amrt of Dryden*s Poem " Absdlom and 
Ahitophel.'' Died 1682. 

Thomas Sydenham, one of the most eminent physicians of 
his day, is noted as the first prescriber of the cool regimen in the 
treatment of small-pox. His works on consumption and neryouB 
disorders are considered yery yaluable. (1624— -1689). 

Edyvard Montague (Earl of Sandwich), a braye admiral, 
seryed under Obomwell and Chables II. In the battle of South- 
wold Bay, he displ^ed the utmost yalour, and sayed the fleet 
from destruction. £us own ship haying caught fire, he jumped 
into the water and was drowned. (1626-— 1672). 

Samuel Morland, Master of Mechanics to Chables U., and 
inventor of the Speaking Trumpet. (1625—1696). 

Bobert Boyle, a noted philosopher, and improver of the air- 
pump. (1626—1691). 

John Bunyan, a Bedford tinker, whose education had during 
the early part of his life been neglected, applied himseU' to the 
study of the Scriptures, and became a Baptist preacher at Bedford. 
At tne Bestoration he was committed to prison for preaching, and 
confined in Bedford jail for more than 12 years, during which time 
he wrote his « Pilgrim's Progress.* (1628—1688). 

Sir William Temple, an eminent statesman and diplomatist, 
was mainly instrumental in effecting the ** Triple Allianoe;** 
(1628—1699). 

Isaac Barroy^, "DJD,, an illustrious mathematician and 
divine, was bom in London. He had a great love for the works 
of Bacon, Descabtes, and Galileo, chiefly on account of their 

eofbndity. In 1672 he became Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
idge, and was pronounced by the King the ino«^ \^axti<^T(ffisiHsL 
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Enfrland. Sir Isaac Nbwton was a pupil of Babbow, who wrote 
many works, amonfir wMcli we may mention his ^IiectdoneB 
Matheniatio8B.» (1680—1677). 

Ed^irard Cooker, arithmetician, add author of several works. 
a632— 1675). 

Jolin Wilmot (Earl of Bochester), a poet and celehrated wit, 
was very intemT>erate in his hahits, and paid the penalty "by an 
early death. He wrote the following mock-epitaph upon tiie 
bedroom door of Chablbs IT. : — 

" Here Ilea our sovereign lord the king. 
Whose "^ord no man relies on ; 
Who never says a foolish thing, 
Nor ever does a wise one." 

His poems were characterised hy preneral ohscenity. Towards 
the close of his life he hecame truly penitent, and expressed a wish 
that all his licentious writings should he burnt. (1647 — ^1680). 

Thomas Otway, a dramatic writer and author of numerous 
works, was a native of Sussex, and is said to have died of want. 
(1651—1685). 

Henr y Je nkins, a Yorkshire peasant, was bom in the reign 
of Hknby VI I., and died a beggar in the present reign, at the age 
of 169. 



James H. -wob the second son of Charles I. and brother of 

Charles IL A.D. 1685— lesa 

A WABS. 

L The Earl of Abgyle, an exile in Holland, for the security 
of the Protestant relisrion attempted an invasion by landing in 
Oantire (Scotland V He raised 2.500 men, but thev were soon 
dispersed ; while he was captured, conveyed to Edinburgh, and 
exec uted, June 30, 1685. 

2. Battle of Sedgemoor (Somersetshire), — James, Duke (rf 
Monmouth, also an exile in Holland, landed at Xiyme Begis 
(Dorset.) and asserted his claim to the crown on the ground that 
his mother Lucy Waltebs, and Ohables H. had been married 
in private. Monmouth was defeated by the Earl of Fbvee- 
flHAM (July 5, 1685), and executed ten days afterwards on Tower 
Hill. The last battle fought on English ground "was that 
of Sed^emoor. 
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B CHIEF EVENTS. 

I 

Jamss n. began bis reign by making the following promiBd 
to the Privy Couneil ; and by repeating it in Parliament : — 

''I shaJl endeavour to preserve this government both in 

; GGtmrch and State, as it is now by law established. I know the 

lliDciples of the Church of England are for monarchy, and the 

members of it have shewed themselves good and loyal subjects ; 

therefore I shall always take care to defend and support it." 

This open declaration appeared so straightforward and satis- 
ftetoiy to tne people, that some went so &r as to style the new 
mooarch ** James the Just.** His words were contradicted by his 
tetions. The following proceedings of the King will speak for 
tilemselves : — * 

1. He went openly to mass, endeavoured to bring England 
onder the dominion oi the Homish Church, and oraered the 
nlease of all persons confined for refusing to take the oaths of 
•Begiance and 8uprema<^. 

2. He published two papers to show that the late King died a 
Papist, and without Parliamentary sanction ordered the customs 
duties to be collected. 

3. In order to carry out his arbitrary measures, James put 
Bomish officers in places of trust, aimed at the establishment of a 
standing army, violated the Test Act, and instituted a Hj^ 
Oommission Court of the same character as that which had 
hden abolished in'the reign of Chables I. The notorious Judge 
Jbffbxys was the president of this court. 

4. The Jesuits received royal encouragement to erect colleges 
in various parts of England, and four Roman Catholic Bishops, 
consecrated in the King's Chapel, and called Ai>ostolic Viears, 
had authority to exercise their episcopal functions thoughout the 
kingdom. 

5. James still continued his career by invading the rights of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The latter seat of 
learning was ordered to confer the degree of M.A. upon one 
Father Feiancis (a Benedictine monk) without the usual oaths. 
Doctor' Pbachell, the Vice-Chancellor, disobeyed the injunction, 
on account of which he was deprived of his office by the High 
Oommission Court, 1687. 

When the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, died, 
Jaiobs sent a mandatory letter, electing to tibat office Anthony 
Fabmbb, a Roman Catholic convert, who was a man of indifferent 
dkaraeter. For refusing compliance the fellows were ejected, 
1667. 

15 
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The Bloody Assizey or JefEteys^ Bloody Campaign. — 
After the defeat of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, Judge Jeffreys, 
Bflsisted b^ Colonel KmK, was sent to try the prisoners, who were 
treated with the utmost cruelty. By the command of their brutal 
judges, 300 persons were hanged, and nearly 1000 sold as skyes to 
the West Indian Plantation, 1685. 

A Declaration of Indulgence was issued by the King, 
authorising Catholics and Dissenters to free and open exercise of 
their religion, 1687. 

The Second Declaration of Indulgence was issued (April 
25, 1688) with an injunction that it should be twice publicly read 
in all their churches. Seyen bishops refused to obiey this pro- 
clamation, and were sent to the Tower, brought to trial, aUy 
defended by Somers, and acquitted, June 30, 1§88. 

These indulgences were really intended for the furtherance of 
Popery. 

The Bevocation of the Edict of XTantes by Louis XIV. 
caused some thousands of Protestants to seek refuge in England, 
and settle at Spitalfieids (London), where they commenc^ the 
silk trade. The Edict of Nantes, for granting religious tolerance to 
Protestants, was passed by Henry 1 V. of France, 1698. 

The arbitrary proceedings of Jahks (especially against the 
bishops) and the birth of ms son (1688), who they concluded 
would be educated in the Bomish £uth, induced some of the 
English noblemen and others to inyite William, Prince of (hrange, 
(Stodtholder of Holland) to take the crown and protect The 
Protestajit Beligion and the Idberties of the Peopla 
William landed with a Dutch army at Torbay (Deyonshire), 
Noy. 6, 1688, and James fled to France, where he met with a 
kind reception from Louis XIY., £rom whom he obtained a 
pension, and the palace of St. Germains for himself and £unily. 



THE nSTTEBRBGinJM. 
Dec U, 1688— Feb. 13, 1688. 



After the flight of James and the arriyal of WmjAK, a 

Ck>nvention Parliament was called (Jan. 22, 1689), which 

passed the following vote : — '< That King James £he Second 

having endeayoured to s\)Lbye»i\> >i)[i<& O^Tfi^xs^om of the Kingdom, 
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by breakii]^ the Original Contract between King and people, and 
by the adTice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated 
the fundamental laws, and v^ithdrawn himself out of the kingdom, 
hath abdicated the government, and that the throne has thereby 
become vacant." 

The next day the Commons further voted — "That it hath 
been found by experience to be inconsistent with this Protestant 
Kingdom, to be governed by a Popish prince." 

An Act of Settlementy by which it was resolved that the 
crovni should be settled on the Prince of Obange jointly with 
Maby (son-in-law and eldest daughter of James^, and in failure 
of issue on Jameses youngest daughter, the Pnncess Anne of 
Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and that any sovereign 
embracing Romanism, or marrying one of that creed should be 
deprived of the crown and succeeded by the next Protestant heir. 

The Declaration of Bights was drawn up and declared : — 

1. The arbitrary proceedings of the late King. 

2. The illegality of raising money without the consent of 
Parliament, creating the late Commission Court for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and all other Commissions or Courts of like nature. 

3. The raising or keeping a standing army in times of peace, 
unless sanctioned by Parliament. 

It is also declared :— 

1. That Protestant subjects may have arms for their defence 
such as are by law established. 

2. That the election of Members of Parliament ought to be 
free. » 

3. That excessive fines ought not to be imposed, nor cruel nor 
unusual punishments inflicted. 

It also contained new oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

This declaration was read in the presence of William and 
Maby, who assented to it, and accepted the crown. The following 
answer was returned by the Prince : — 

"My Lords and Gentlemen, — This is certainly the greatest 
proof of the trust you have in us, that can be given, which is the 
thing that makes us value it the more, and we thankfully accept 
what you have offered. And as I had no other intention in coming 
hither, than to preserve your religion, laws, and liberties, so you 
may hie sure that I shall endeavour to support them, and shall be 
wiBing to, concur in anything that shall be for the good of the 
Idngdom, and to do all that is in my power to advance tVv^ ^^\&ss^ 
and glory of the nation." 



On the same day the Prince and Princess were proclaimed 
hv the names of William and Maby, King and Queen of England, 
iiWice, and Ireland, Feb. 13, 1689. 

The foregoing events which ended in the crown passing from 
James to William, are called The Bevolution or The GloriooB 
Bevolution of 1688, and terminated Feb. 18, 1689. James died 
about twelve vears afterwards at St. Germains (France) Sept. 6, 
1701. 

C CEUBBBATED PERSONS. 

Sir J. Child, a noted merchant. (1630—1699). 

EdwajTd Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, was a man oi 
profound learning, and a great opponent of Romanism and Noncon- 
formity. Chief work, " Origines Sacrae, or a Rational Account of 
the Grounds of Natural and Revealed Religion." (1635 — 1699). 

James, Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Chablbs II., 
was born at Rotterdam, 1649. His fistther banished him for aspir- 
ing to the throne, to the exclusion of the Duke of York. On the 
accession of James U., he landed at Tyne with some followen, 
whose numbers increased so rapidly that he asserted the legitimacy 
of his birth, and assumed the title of King. His forces were de- 
feated ; while he, being found shortly after at the bottom of a ditch 
overcome by himger and fatigue, was taken and executed, 1685. 
He refused to betray his companions, and was so great a &vouiite 
that he was called "The Darlmg of the English people." 

Samuel Parker, a divine, who for the zeal with which he 
carried out the measures of James, was appointed Bishop of 
Oxford. The character of this prelate seems to have been marked 
by hypocrisy, and it is said that he concerted with King James 
the overthrow of the English Church, and its ultimate subjection 
to the Pope. Pabkeb was the author of "A History of his own 
Time.'' (1640—1687). 

George Jeflfreys, commonly called Judge Jeffireys, bom at 
Acton in Denbighshire about 1640, was educated at Shrewsbmy 
School and Westminster, whence he removed to the Inner 
Temple, where he prosecuted his legal studies. He became 
Recorder of London, a Welsh Judge, Chief Justice of Chester, 
and Chief Justice of the King's Bench. He earned for himself 
an infamous character by his cruelties and gross violation of justice, 
especially in his brutal treatment of the adherents of the Duke of 
Monmouth. As a reward for his sanguinary proceedings on tiiat 
occasion he was made Lord Chancellor. When Jambs abdicated 
the tluronOj Jeffreys attempted to leave the kingdom in the dis- 
guise of a sailor, but was ^Lei^cXfifti xa. «.VysR Y^houae in Wappingr 
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by a lawyer whom he had fonnerly infiulted. This information 
coming to the ears of the people, they rushed in and carried him 
before the Lord Mayor, pnd thence to the Lords of Council, who 
committed him to the Tower, where he died in 1689. 

Archibald Campbell (Earl of Abgyle) rebelled, but was 
captured, and executed at Edinburgh, 1685. 

Bichard Talbot (Earl of Tybconnel), a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, was appointed by James 11. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
After the Reyolution of 1688 had terminated, Tybconnel tried t& 
achieve the independence of his native countnr, but was unsuccess- 
M. Died 1691. 

The foUowinjg; were the seven bishops who refused to read 
James's Declaration of Indulgence in their cathedrals ; in conse- 
quence of which they were brought to trial, but acquitted ; — 

L Archbisliop Sancroft^ held a fellowship in the University 
of Cambridge^ but was deprived of it, because ne refused to take 
the Solemn League and Covenant, fie wrote a Latin Dialogue 
ag^iinst Calvinism, called "The Predestinated Thief." (1616—1693). 

2. Ken. Chaplain to Charles n., by whom he was nomi- 
nated to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. Ken attended the 
dying-bed of that monarch, but his services were interfered with 
by Iu>mi8h priests. 

8b Iiloyde, Bishop of St. Asaph. 

4. Turner, Bishop of Ely. 

6. Ija.ke, Bishop of Chichester. 

6w White, Bishop of Peterborough. 

7. Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol. 



THB REFVOI^UnON 1>YNAATY, 

William III. and ICary H.— William was the son of 
WHliam IL (Stadtholder of Holland) and Meaey, 
daughter of Charles I. Mary IL was the eldest 
daughter of James IL A.D. 168&— 1702. 

WilUam and Mary reigned together, AJ). Id80— ld84, 
William reigned alone, 1684^1702. 
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L BattilQ of Killieorankie (Perthshire), in which WiUiam's 
forces under General Mackay, were defeated by 2000 Highlandersi 
headed by Graham of Olaverhouse (Viscount Dundee), who 
favoured the cause of James. As Dundee fell in the battle, the 
enemy ceased to offer further resistance, July 27, 1689. 

2. Siege of Ijondonderry. — ^Aided by Louis XIV. of 
France, James U. landed in Ireland for the recovery of his ctowil 
He was joined by Tykconnel at Cork with Irish troops. James 
now commenced the siege of Londonderry, which was blockaded 
for 105 days by Marshal Rosen ; during which the inhabitants 
were reduced to the necessity of eating dogs and horses. The 
garrison and people were inspired to make a vigorous resistance, by 
a clergyman named Walker, and Major Bakeb. The siege was 
at last raised by General KntE, with a loss of 90(X) men to the 
assailants, July 30, 1689. 

8. Battle of IN'ewton-Butler (Ireland), in which the Protes- 
tants of EnniskiUen routed some of James's Irish forces under 
Lord MouNTCASHEL, July 30, 1689. 

4. Battle of the Boyne (Ireland), in which William 
defeated James, who fled to France, July 1, 1690. 

6. Battle of Aughrim (Ireland). This was the last battle 
in favour of James, whose forces under St. Ruth, a French 
General, were defeated by those of William under Ginkell, Id 
this engagement St. Ruth was killed, July 12, 1691. 

6. Siege of Limerick, which capitulated in six weeks 
(Oct. 1, 1691), on the following conditions, called The Treaty 
or Pacification of liimerick: — 

1. The Irish Catholics to have the free exercise of their 
religion. 

2. The Irish who submitted to William to be put in posses- 
sion of those estates and rights which were held by them in the 
reign of Charles 11. 

3. All that chose could leave their own country and go to any 
other, except England and Scotland. 

This treaty induced Patrick Sarsfield (an Irish leader) and 
12,000 others who had fought on behalf of James, to enter the 
service of Louis XIV. These men were called ** The Irish 
Brigade,** and the Parliament which subsequently met, did not 
altogether adhere to this treaty. 

The aid given bv Louis XI V. to James caused England to 
declare war against France, 1689. 
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1. The Englisli and Dutcli fleets under the Earl of ToBitmo- 
TON, were defeated off Beaohy Head (Sussex), by the French 
Admiral Tourville (June 30, 1690). 

2. Battle of Cape La Hogue, between the combined 
English and Dutch fleets under Admirals Russell and Hooke, 
and th9 French fleet commanded by Admiral Tourville. The 
French were attacked by the English near La Hogue, and defeated 
with a loss of 21 ships, May 19, 1692. 

3. Battle of Steinkirk (Belgium), in which William was 
defeated with heavy loss by the French, while trying to raise the 
aege of Namur, July 24, 1692. . , 

4. At the Bay of Lagos, Tourville captured three Dutch 
men-of-war and 80 ships of the Smyrna fleet (which consisted of 
400 English, Dutch, and Hamburgh merchantmen) under Sir G. 
RooKE, 1693. 

6. Battle of Landen (Belgium), between the Allies and 
French. Owing to the cowardice of tfce Dutch horse, William 
was defeated by the French, who were commanded by Marshal 
Luxembourg, July 16, 1^3. The Duke of Berwick (an 
illegitimate son of James U.) was taken prisoner by Churchill, 
afterwards Duke of Mablbobough. 

6. Dieppe and Havre were nearly destroyed by the English, 
1694. The attempt upon Brest felled through M^lbobouqh's 
treachery. 

7. iNTamur was besieged and captured by William, Aug. 26, 
1695. 

This war was brought to a close by the Peace or Treaty of 
Kyswlck, concluded between England, France, Spain, Holland, 
and the Emperor of Germany, Sept. 20, 1697. Its conditions 
were : — 

1. That William should be acknowledged King of England. 

2. That no rebellions or intrigues should be fevoured by 
Louis and William against each other. 

3. That there should be a restoration of unrestricted com- 
merce. 



B CHIEF EVHNTS. 

A bill was carried for changing the Conventioii into a 
Parliament, in which were passed (1689) ; — ^The Mutiny Act, 
by which the army was put under martial law, owing to an out- 
Inreak in a Scotch regiment. 
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A Toleration Aot» by which fireedom of worship was granted 
to such dissenters as should make a declaration against tnmsah- 
stantiation, and take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; bat 
its benefits were not extended to Unitarians and Papists. 

The Bill of Bights, which was a confirmation of the Decla- 
ration of Rights, and called the Third Oreat Charter of TH^^ gikl t 
Iiiberty» declajred the illegality of the following proceedings 
without the consent of Parliainent : — 

1. The suspending of^ or dispensing with laws ; the eieetiiig 
of Commission Courts; levying of money for the use of the 
Crown, on pretence of nrerogatiTe ; the raising or keeping of a 
standing army in time of peace. 

It also declared : — 

1. That subjects have a right to petition the King, and if 
Protestants, to carry arms for defence. 

2. That Members of Parliament ought to be freely elected^ 
and that their proceeding^ ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any place out oi Parliament. 

8. That neither ought excessive bail to be required, excessife 
fines imposed, nor unusual punishment inflicted. 

4. That juries ought to be chosen without partiality. 

5. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures beforo 
conviction, are iUegal. 

6. That for redress of grievances and preserving of the laws, 

Parliament ought to be held frequently. 

It also contained an enactment for the settlement of the 
crown, as already mentioned. 

A Wew Parliament assembled (March 20, 1690) sat till May, 
and voted William : — 

1. £1,200,000 for carrying on the war in Ireland. 

2. An act of pardon and indemnity was passed. 

3. Marshal Schomberg was presented with £100,000, 

4. An annual pension of £20,000 was settled upon the 

Princess Anne. 

The K"on-jurors. — Archbishop Sancroft, seven bishops, 
and 400 of the clergy, were deprived of their livings, and caUed 
non-jurors, because they refused to take the oath of allefinance 
to William, 1691. 

The Massacre of Glencoe. — As there were in Scotland a 

few of the Highland chiefs not disposed to acknowledge William, 

an Act of Indemnity was passed for the benefit of such as would 

take the oath of allegiance \)feiotfe li^^, Sl^ 1601. The Mac- 

J)0NALD8 of Glencoe ((a va\© m M^\e^\t^ \«flM^ vw \^-« ^k^ 



kte in coming to take the prescri'bed oath, were, through the 
treaehery of the Earl of Breadalbane and Sir John Dal- 
STMPLE (SecretaiT of State), slaughtered by the military, Feb. 
14,1692. 

The Freedom of the PresB was established by the expiration 
«f the IdoenBing Act» which prohibited unlicensed printing, 
1693. 

By the Triennial Bill, it was enacted that a new Parliament 
should be summoned eyery three years, 1604. 

Queen Mabt died of small-pox, much lamented, 1694. 

A Parliament met (Nov. 1695) and passed an act for regu- 
lating trials for treason. By this statute it was enacted : — 

1. That the prisoner should have the aid of counsel, a copy of 
the indictment, and of the panel of the jury. 

2. That every overt act should be proved by two witnesses, 
and that the prisoner could compel his witnesses to appear. 

Anticipating the death of Ohables IE., King of Spain, and 
wishful to maintain the balance of power, William and Louis 
entered into the First Partition Treaty, so called because it was 
formed for the purpose of dividing the Spanish dominions among 
the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, uie Dauphin of France, and the 
Archduke of Austria, 1698. 

As the Electoral Prince died (1699), a Secx>nd Partition 
Treaty was formed, 1700 ; but the Spanish dominions were left 
by Chakles U. to Philip of Am jou, tne grandson of Louis, who, 
in violation of his treaty with William, resolved on enforcing the 
claims of Philip. 

These proceedings of Louis caused : — 

1. The war concerning the Spanish succession, in the reign of 

Anne. 

2. A Grand Alliance against France to advance the claims 
of the Archduke Charles to the throne of Spain, 1702. 

The Second Act of Settlement (1701) for regulating the 
succession to the throne, was occasioned by the death of the Buke 
of Gloucester (the Princess Anne's only surviving son, who 
was heir to the crown) and provided : — 

1. That every succeeding sovereign shall join the communion 
of the Church of England, as by law estabHshed. 

2. That in event of a foreigner coming into possession of the 
crown, the nation shall not be obliged to engage in war for the 
defence of any dominions not belonging to England, without the 
consent of Parliament. 

3. That no Boyereign shall go out oi ^Qa\.'&rL\«^ qt^^s^SasoSSw 
without the consent of Parliament. 
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4. That all matters relating to the weU-goveming of the 
kingdom, which are properly cognizable in the Privy Comicil, 
shaH he transacted there, and all resolutions passed shaU he signed 
by such of the Privy Council as shall advise and consent to the same. 

5. That none, except bom of English parents, shall be capable 
of holding any office under the crown, or receiving a grant from it, 
or becommg a member of Parliament. 

6. That no person in the service of the crown, or receiving a 
pension, shall be capable of sitting in the House of Commons. 

7. That judges shall hold their offices quamdiu se bene gessermt 
(during good behaviour] but they might be removed on an address 
of both houses. 

8. That no pardon under the great seal shall be pleadable to 
an impeachment by the Commons. 

As William and Anne died without issue, the succession 
devolved upon Sophia of Hanover, and her descendants, being 
Protestajits. Sophia was the grand-daughter of Jamss I. 

Plots for taking the life of William were formed, but they 
proved unsuccessful. One by the partizans of Jambs, who were 
called Jacobites, ended in the execution of the conspirators. 

The Darien Scheme was undertaken in Scotland to found a* 
colony on the Isthmus of Darien for the purpose of establishing a 
trade with America and India. It is said that 1200 men, beddes 
their wives and children, embarked for the spot (1688) but owing 
to the opposition they had to encounter, the plan failed, and most 
of the emigrants perished. 

The Banks of England and Scotland were founded, the 
former by Patebson, a Scotchman, and the latter by an English- 
man, named Holland. 

A tax was imposed upon malt, the land-tax increased to four 
shilling per acre, and hawkers subject to an annual payment for 
their licence. 

In this reign commenced the iN'ational Debt, or according to 
others, it began in that of Henby VI. Bayonets were invented 
at Bayonne in France; the first Public Iiottery was drawn in 
England; Fire Engines were invented; the first real Cabinet 
Council was formed; Ministers became responsible for the acts of 
the Sovereign ; the King and Queen generously gave up Greenwich 
Palace to be converted into an hospital for disabled sailors. 

William fell from his horse, and in a few days afterwards 
died at Kensington, March 8, 1702, and was buried at West- 
minster. 
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C CELEBBATED FEBSOIV8. 

Mias Ashmbley a celebrated antiquary, who is said by some 
Ufltorians to have founded the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
wMcb contains the museum of Tradescant. (1617 — 1692). 

Duke of Scliomberg, a Dutch general, commanded some of 
I William's forces at the fiittle of the Boyne. The French refu- 
gees of his own regiment shot him by mistake, while he was 
etoaaang that river. The success of the battle was considered a 
poor compensation for the loss William had sustained in the death 
of the Duke, (1619—1690). 

John Evelyn, the author of several works, became one of 
the fbrst members of the Royal Society. His book called Seulp- 
tnra^ or the History and Art of Chalcography, and 
engraving in copper, is a valuable work. Exotics were intro- 
duced into England by Etelyn. (1620—1706). 

Francis Henry de Montmorency (Duke of Luxembourg)^ 
a distinguished French general (1628 — 1695). 

(George Saville (Marquis of Hali&x), Speaker in the House 
of Lords in the Convention Parliament, tendered the crown to the 
Prince of Orange. (1630—1695) . 

John Dryden, a fia.mous poet and satirist, was the author of 
numerous works, and one of the best prose writers in the English 
language. He translated Virgil. (1631—1700). 

Samnel Fepys, author of an excellent book entitled ^' Memoirs 
relating to the Navy," and other works, including his fanious 
" Diary." Li 1684 he was made President of the Koyal Societv. 
(1632—1703). 

John Iiocke» a philosopher, and author of a work on ''The 
Human Understanding." (1632—1704). 

Tourville, a distinguished French admiral. (1642—1731). 

William Bentinek, page to William, Prince of Orange, 
became the first Earl of Portland, and was promoted to high 
dvil and military offices. He earned the affection of William 
by his devotion and fidelity. (1648—1709). 

John Benbo^y a distinguished admiral. He was severely 
* wounded during a naval engagement with the French in the West 
Indies, and died soon afterwards. (1660 — 1702). 

George Walker, an Irish Divine, who offered a vigorous 
resistance to the forces of James H. in the siege of Londonderry.* 
He was killed at the Battle of the Boyne in 1690. 

Godart de Ginkill, first Earl of Athlone, was bom in 
. Holland. In 1688 he accompanied William to En^l&nd.^ said. 
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at the Battle of the Boyne, fought 1600^ OQxnmanded the Datd 
hoise. Being left by William to conduct the war in Ireland^ 
he hrouffht it to a termination by the caotore of Ldmerick 
Li 166^ he was created a Peer of Ireland, and afterwards served 
under Maklborough in the reign of Queen Anns. Died 170^. 



Anne was the second daughter of James TL, by his first 
wifid Anne Hyde. AJ>» 1702—1714. 

A WABS. 

The War of the Spanish Succession. — ^Induced hy Frendi 
influence, Charles n. of Spain (who had no immediate hens) 
left the whole of his dominions to the Duke of AifJOUy tiie 
grandson of Louis XTV. of France, and lineal descendant of 
Philip m. of Spain, whose grand-dai^hter was married to Louis. 
The French monarch therefore determined to secure all ths 
Spanish dominions for his grandson, and was aided by Spain, 
Bayaria, Cologne, and Mantua. 

The Orand Alliance, comprising England, HoUand, Austria, 
Germany, Portugal, and Savoy, wishM to maintain the halanoe 
of power, resolved on supporting the daams of the Archduke 
Charles, who was also a lineal descendant of Philip ID. of 
Spain. 

1. Battle of Blenheim (Bavaria), between the English and 
their allies, under the Duke of Marlbokough and Prince Eugene, 
and the French and Bavarians, under Marshal Tallard and tiie 
Elector of Bavaria. The former gained a splendid victory j 27,000 
of the enemy being killed, and 18,000 (including Tallard) made 
prisoners, Aug. 13, 1704. As a reward for this great success, the 
Queen gave Marlborough Woodstock Park, on which sheouilt 
for him the spacious palace called Blenheim House. 

2. Battle of Ramillies (Belgium), in which Marlborough 
defeated the French, commanded by Marshal Villars and the 
Elector of Bavaria. This encounter was fought on Whitsunday. 
May 23, 1706. As a reward for these services. Parliament settlea 
the honours which had been conferred upon Marlborough, on 
the male and female issue of his daughter. 

3. Battle of Turin (Italy), in which Prince Eugbnb de- 
feated the French, who had besieged the city, Sept. 7, 1706. 

4. Battle of Almanza (Spain), in which James Fitzjahbs, 
Duke of Berwick, (the illegitimate son of James IE.) at the head 
of the JFVench and Spamm, deie^Aj^ \.\i^ eoufedeiates under Hbo 
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killed or taken prisoners, because thej were deserted at the very 
aotet by the Portugaese. 

5. Battle of Ondenarde (East Flanders), in which Mabl- 
BOROUGH and Etjgene defeated the French (under Marshal 
Vbnbome) who were besieging Oudenarde, July 11, 1708. 

6. Battle of Malplaquet (France), in which the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene gained a great victory over 
the French under Marshal Villars. There were^ about 120,000 
men on each side. The conflict was a most sanguinary one, both 
for the victors and the vanquished ; the former losing '18,000, and 
the latter 10,000 men, Sept. 11, 1709. 

7. Battle of Almenara (Spain), in which Philip V. of Spain 
was defeated by the allies under General Stanhope and Count 
Stabbmbebg, July 27, 1710. 

8. Battle of Saragossa (Spain), in which the allies under 
Stanhope were victorious over Philip, Aug. 20, 1710. 

9. At Brihuega, (Spain) 5,000 men under General Stanhope 
were surprised by tiie Duke of Vbndome, and obliged to capitulate, 
Dec. 9, 1710. 

10. Battle of Villa Vioiosa, between the Duke of Vendome 
and a portion of the allied army under Count Stabemberg, who 
suffered heavy loss, and was compelled to retreat, Dec. 10, 1710. 

11. Battle of Denain (France.) — ^Marlborough being su- 
perseded in the command of the allied forces by the Duke of 
Obmond, who was ordered to give no further aid in the war, 
France gained some advanta<2res over the allies, and defeated 
Eugene at Denain, July 24, 1712. 

During this war were the following successes : — 

1. Venloo, Buremonde, and Iiiege were taken by Mabl- 
bobough, 1702. 

2. Some of the Spanish Plate fleet were captured and destroyed 
in the Bay of Vigo by Sir George Booke:, Oct. 1702. 

3. Bonn, Hny, Idmburg, and Queldres were captured in 
1703; and in the following year the allies took Donai^rerth, 
Traerbach, and Iiandau. 

4. Gibraltar, called by ancient writers «*The Pillars of 
Hercules," was attacked by the English under Sir Geobgb 
RooKE, Sir John Leake, Admiral Byng, and the Prince of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. After a cannonading of three days, it was 
surrendered by the Marquis de Salines (the governor), and it has 
remained ever since in the hands of tbe British, Jiily 24^ 1704. 
ABer tbe taking of Gfibraltar by tlte "EngMn, V^-w^&N^aw^g^^s^ 
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the Spanish and French, who were not only defeated but lost 
10,000 men, the victors only 400, Oct. 11, 1704. 

Catalonia and Valentia were reduced and Barcelona 
captured by Sir Cloudeslby Shovel, and Charles Mobdaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough, 1706. 

Sardinia was taken from the Spaniards by Sir John liVLAjra^ 
and Minorca captured by General Stanhope, 1708. 

Quebec was besieged by the English under Hill, but the 
attempt fedled, 1711. 

Bouchain, a fortified town of France, was captured by Marl- 
borough, 1711, but retaken by the French, 1712. 



B CHIEF EVENTa 

The first Parliament met (1702) when a biU was passed by the 
Commons against Occasional Conformityy but it was rejected 
by the Peers. 

There occurred the Great Storm, which caused the destruc- 
tion of Eddystone Lighthouse and 13 ships of war ; damage in 
London amounting to £1,000,000, and killed 1,600 persons, includ- 
ing Bishop KiDDEB and his wife, 1703. 

By the Act of Union, England and Scotland were united 
into one kingdom. May 4, 1707. The provisions of this act 
were : — 

1. That the succession should be in Sophia and her Protes- 
tant heirs. 

2. That Scotland should be represented in the House of Lords 
by 16 elective Peers, and by 46 members in the House of Commons. 

3. That both nations should have the same rights and privi' 
leges in respect of trade. 

4. That Scotland should retain her national religion and courts 
of law, unaltered. 

This union of the two countries produced much dissatisfisbction 
among the Scotch ; but the advantage has been great to the com- 
merce and civilisation both of England and Scotland. 

The First British or United Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain assembled, Oct. 23, 1707. 

The Pretender attempted an invasion of Scotland, but he was 
prevented by Sir Georgb Byng, 1708. 

Li a sermon preached before the Lord Mayor and Corporation 

of London, Dr. Sacheverell, rector of St. Saviour's (Soutnwairk), 

apoke strongly against 'D\fi&eiitAi&, <^iidemned'the Revolution, 
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declared the Churcli of England to be in danger. For this offence 
he was suspended for three years, and his sermons were ordered to 
he burnt, Feb. 27, 1710. 

The New Parliament met (1710) in which the Tories were the 
stronger party* It passed: — 

1. An Act against Occasional Conformity. 

2. The Schism Act» by which dissenters were prohibited 
from becoming schoolmasters. The Queen's death prcTented the 
enforcement oi this law. 

3. Marlborough was charged with peculation, and dis- 
missed. 

The Treaty of Utrecht ended the war of the Spanish 
succession, and was signed by France, Great Britain, and her 
allies, with the exception of Germany, April 11, 1713. Its 
leading conditions were : — 

1. That the protestant succession should be recognised by 
France. 

2. That there should never be a union between the two 
crowns of France and Spain. 

3. That England should have Gibraltar, Minorca, Hudson's 
Bay^ Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 

4. That the fortifications of Dunkirk should be destroyed. 

5. That Philip (the grandson of Louis) should hold Spain. 

6. That the Duke of Savoy should have Sicily; and the 
Emperor, Sardinia, Milan, Naples, and the Netherlands. 

By this war, whose termination was not veiy beneficial to 
England, our National Debt was increased by £21,932,622. 

During this reign there was no rebellion, and only one person 
(GbeggT) was . executed for hi^h treason. A General Post 
Office for all the British dominions was established in 1710; 
St. Paul's Cathedral, after 37 years' labour, was finished by When, 
and cost £1,000,000 ; the Queen gave up liie first fruxU and tenths 
for the benefit of poor livings, which gift is well known as Queen 
Anne's Bounty. Newspaper stamps and promissory notes are 
said to have oiiginated. Thomas Newcoman, a locksmith of 
Devonshire, invented the Steam-engine. Owing to the eminent 
literary characters who flourished at this time, the reign of 
Anne has been styled the Augustan Age of English Iiitera- 
ture. 

Annb died at Kensington, Aug« 1, 1714, and was interred at 
Westminster. 



C CXEZSBBATBD FEOtSOHB. 

Bobert South* an eminent diTine, and author of sermons, 
whicli are characterised by wit and eloquence. (1633 — 1716). 

Sir Isaao iN'ewton, one of the j^reatest philosophers ever 
known, was bom at Woolsthorpe, Lmcolnshire, 1642. He in- 
vented the reflecting telescope, discovered the law of gravitation, 
and is the author of the Prmcipia (Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy). He also wrote on theological subjectB. 
Died 1727. 

Oilbert Burnet* a native of Edinburgh, and Bishop of Salis- 
bury, wrote a "History of the Reformation." and of "His Own 
Times." (1643—1715). 

Iieibnitz* an eminent German philosopher and metaphyaiad 
writer. (1646—1714). 

Matthew Prior, poet, chief author of '^ The Country Mouse 
and City Mouse." He also wrote a " History of His Own TimsB." 
(1664—1721). 

Iiord Somers, Chancellor, wrote " A History of the Succes- 
sion of the Crown of England." (1650—1716). 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, a fekmous admiral, and the son of a 
peasant. His activity against the French at the battle of Bantrr 
bay caused him to be knighted by William HI. and made 
Rear-Admiral. (1650—1707). 

Sir George Booke» a renowned admiral, who distinguished 
himself in several engagements with the French, and was mainly 
instrumental in the capture of Gibraltar. The indSuenpe of the 
Whigs compelled Booke to resign his command, after whidi he 
withdrew to his estate in Kent. (1650—1709). 

John Churcldll, Duke of Marlborough, a celebrated geneial, 
was bom at Ashe in Devonshire, June 24, 1650. Having g^ven 
early proo& of great military talents, he was appointed by the 
Queen to command the allied forces in the war of the Spanish 
Succession; during which he gained a series of the most brilliant 
victories, especially those of Blenheim, BamiUieSy Malplaqn0t> 
and Oudenardej, which considerably raised the military reputation 
of England. It is said '^ that he never besieged a town which he 
did not take, or fought a battle which he did not win.'' He 
afterwards lost the fiekvour of the Queen, and was deprived of his 
military command. Died June 10, 1722. 

Fenelon, a celebrated French archbishop, and author of 
Bereral theological works. (1651 — 1716). 
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Marshal Tallard, a celebrated Frencli officer, whom Marl- 
BOBOUGH defeated and made prisoner at the Ixittle of Blenheim. 
(1652—1728). 

Marshal ViUars, a distinguished French general, was op- 
posed to Mablbobough at the hattles of Eamillies and llU- 
plaquet. In the latter engagement he was seyerely wounded. 
(1CS3— 1734). 

^Charles Mordaimt (Earl of Peterborough), a noted general, 
who distinguished himself against the Moors at the siege of 
Tanffiers. As commander of the English troops in Spain, he 
dispmyed the utmost Talour, and captured Barcelona. (1658 — 
1735). 

Bobert Harley (Earl of Oxford), a statesman, who was im- 
peached by the Whigs, and imprisoned for two years on a charge of 
treason^ He had a 4arge collection of manuscripts, which were sold 

to the British Museum for £10,000. (1661—1724). 

, > . • • 

Matthew Henry, a learned Nonconformist divine, and emi- 
n«it Biblical- Commentator. (1662— 1714). 

Sir John . Vanbrmgh, architect and dramatist. Blenheim 
Ho«e-(the seat of the Duke of Mablbobough) was built by him. 
(1666—1726). 

-'Dean Swift, bom in Dublin, 1667, author of "Gulliver's 
TraveV t^e "Tale of a Tub," and "Drapier's Letters." Died insane, 
1745. 

Sir Bichard Steele, a distinguished essayist, was an Irishman 
by birth, and the originator of the Tatter and Spectator, (1671 — 
1729). 

- CJolley Gibber, a poet and plav- writer, whose first plaj was 
"Love's Last Shift." The "Careless Husband is considered his best 
work. (1671—1757). 

V. Joseph Addison, a poet and elegant prose writer, was one of 
the pontributors to the Spectator^ Tatter^ and Ouardian, He also 
became Secretary of State. (1672—1719). 

William Congreve, a dramatic poet, author of " The Old 
Bachelor," "The Double Dealer," "The Mourning Bride," and other 
works. (167^-1729). 

« N'icholas Bo^re, a dramatic poet, became Poet-Laureate in 
the reign of George I. Amon^ his plays may be named Jane Shore, 
andt The Fair Penitent. He i3so translated Lucy's Pharsalia and 
Quillet's CdEUptedia into verse. (1673—1718). . 

George Farquhar, a comic writer, whose best work is con* 
ridered " The Beau's Stratagem." (1678— 1707^ 
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Thomas Famell, a poet, contemporaiy with Pope, author 
of "The Hermit." (1679—1718). 

Alexander Pope, a celebrated poet, translator of Homsb, 
author of an ^^Essay on Man,'' an ^^Essaj on Oriticiam,'' and other 
works. (1688—1744). 

John Gay, a poet, and author of " Rural Sports,'' ^Tha 
Beggar's Opera," and other works. (1688—1732). 

George Frederick Handel, bom at Halle, Saxony, in 1685, 
was an eminent musical composer. In 1741 he produced the 
"Messiah," which is considered one of his masterpieces. The 
^ Creation " is also one of his grand conceptions. Died 17^. 

TCKMABKR. 

The prominent features of the Stuabt period were : — 

1. Ffequent contentions between the Soyereigns and their Parlit- 
ments ; the former endeayouring to make the royal prerogative almosi 
absolute, the latter struggling for constitutional freedom. 

2. The civil war, which resulted in the execution of Chasles L 

8. The establishment of the Commonwealth and the Protectoiato 
U Oliyeb Cromwell. 

4. The great military and naval reputation of England under 
CaoMWELL and Queen Anne. 

5. A manifestation of strong party-feeling both in religion and 
politics. 

6. The Restoration of the Stuabt Dynasty. 

7. The Revolution. 

8. The present authorised translation of the Scriptures. 

9. The Augustan Age of English literature. 

After the death of Charles I., the Queen of Sweden bought his 
jewels ; and the Duke of Austria, most of his splendid coUectioii of 
pictures. His wife fled to France, accompanied by two of her cMldien ; 
Charles (afterwards Charles II.) escaped to the Netherlands. Afta 
Charles's defeat at Worcester, he was loyally sheltered by fanner 
Penderell and his four brothers at a house called Boscobel, in Shrop* 
uhire. Finding the enemy were in search of those who had escapee, 
Charles concealed himself in an oak-tree, and thus baffled the vigilance 
of his pursuers. He was at last enabled to land in safety at Fecamp in 
Normandy. Owing to the great fire, and other events of the year 166d, 
it was called by Dryden Annus Mirabilis, or the wonderful year, la 
tiie statutes enacted in 1624, we have the first mention of inUnd 
instead of tiaury. 

In London, 51 churches are said to have been built by Christo- 
ruBR Wren, the notecf architect. 

During a part of this period, it is only right to say that agriculture 
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did not improve. Education was neglected, social evils were unrestrain- 
edy and no attempt was made to ameliorate the sanitary conditions of 
the poor, whose destitute children in the large towns were compelled to 
sleep in the open streets. Many of the wretched and unhealthy dwel- 
lings in the metropolis were destroyed by the ereat fire, through which 
means a check was put upon the rava^s of uie plague. The French 
Protestants were called Huguenots, which is said to be a corruption of 
the German Bidgeriossen, meaning bound together hy oath. 

The partizans of James were called JacobiteB, from Jaeohus, the 
Latin for James. 

The Stuart Dynasty, including the Commonwealth and the jcnnt 
reigns of William and Mary, extended over a period of 111 years, 
commencing with James I. in 1603, and ending with the deal^ -of 
Anne in 1714. 

THE IiEADIN^a "ESVENTB AND FBTETCIFAIi DATES 

OF THE STUABT PERIOD. 

Aeoesdion of James I. ; Union of England and Scotland A.D. MOS 

Eampton Court Ckinferenco 1604 

Tbe Qnnpowder Plot 1606 

James-Town in Virginia fonndod ... 1607 

Tbe iiresent authorised translation of the Bible finished .. 1611 
Sir W, Balelgh executed; commencement of the Thirty 

X 9cU'D inrttut ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• xvAO 

The circulation of the Blood discovered by Dr. Harvey ... 1619 

Death of James L; and accession of Charles L 16S5 

First English Settlement in the West Indies 1686 

Petition of Bight, and the assassination of the Duke of 

Buckingham ... ••• ••• ... ... ... ..• 1688 

Hampden tried for resisting the x>ayment of s&ip-money.. 1687 

The Coyenant made in Scotland 1688 

Bni^laiid invaded by the Scots, and battle of Newbum-upon- 

Tyne; the Long Parliament began 1640 

Abolition of the Star Chamber and High Commission Court ; 

Ixlsh Bebellion ... «.« ••• ... ... ... ••• 1641 

Battle of Edgehlll 1648 

Death of Hampden at Chalgroye Field 1648 

Battle of Marston Moor 1644 

Execution of Archbishop Laud 1646 

Battle of Naseby 1646 

Colonel Pride's Purge ••• 1648 

Exeentlon of Charles L 1648 

Battle of Dunbar v.. »« ^^M 



M^^pA Vm ^VWi^WV^V' ••• ••• •■• at* >•• ((, JLtVm XCBK*^' 

Ww^.P^^lVBV'ttWMHA ••• ••• ••• ».. ,,, ,,, XvH " 

OnaumM awd* Srottefter IKI-' 

^mM ooadlnded wttli Hitfland ; and Jamaica captored ... icii' 

Bataial of tlw Orown Iqr OromwalX 1IW» 

Oaptnxa of Duoldzlc and doatk «f OioniwiU lanr 

Wat<di-niaklng oonunoaotd In Bnfland INii 

Blflluffd GnmiwaU reil<aod tba Protaotarafea im 

Tho Cknnmltteo of Safety fonnod lH^i 

GharlM IL restorod to tlia throna UH 

Inocxrporatlon tiy Oharter of tlia Soyal Boetoty iMi: 

Tbelot of Unlfomitj paaied, and SOOOJUnlstatB tnoopiig 

quence resigned tbeir Uvings lUf 

Guineas coined for tbe first time In England IMS 

Tbe ereoUon of Tou-gatea IM 

Tbe Ck>nTentlole Act passed im 

The Cfreat Plague of London IIM 

The Five-mile jkot passed lUtA 

The Wre of London im^i 

TTeatF of Breda concluded ^. nmt 

The ministry called the Cabal formed IfOtl 

Ttlide alliance; grant of Bombay to the East India Ckmpaiij- 16K' 

The use of Tea became general IMi.^ 

Secret Treaty of Doyer, between Qharles H and Louis ZZV. 

of France 15T0 

War declared against Holland 1671 

The Test Act X6TS 

Peace with Holland 1574 

The Eoyal Observatory founded at Greenwich 16T6 

Peace of Nlmeguen - 1671 ' 

Tbe^ Habeas Corpus Act passed 1571 

The Exclusion Bill passed xeTI 

Meal-tub Plot ^^79 

Chelsea Hospital founded 16SI 

Rye-house Plot 1^33 

Battle of Sedgemoor ^^^ 

Death of Charles 11. and accession of James IL 1681 

Edict of Nantes revoked by Louis XIV. 1686 

Trial of the seven Bishops 2888 

Landing of the Prince of Orange 1639 

Accession of William and Mary 168* 

5^«'w«w8 ;•; j^ 

BMIto of tfte Boyne l^,^ 
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.JUS ilMUMuare.at COesiooe 

.Xbe Battle of La- Hogne 

Fovndatlon of the National Debt 

Sill passed for Triennial Parliaments ... 

-Seatli of the Queen ... 

fhe Bailk of England Incorporated 

Treaty of Ryswlck 

'Yba Act of Settlement passed 

'The grand Alliance 

Death of William ni. 

>AisoesBlon of Queen Anne 

•War of the Spanish Succession 

Battle of Blenheim 

^tiraltar Captured 

Battle of Ramlllles 

The Union of Scotland 

Battle of Oudenarde 

Battle of Malplaquet 

A. General Post Office for all the British dominions estab 

tMAU vU •»• ••• ••• ••• ••« «•« 

Varlborough stripped of his offices 

JThe Treaty of Utrecht 

]>eath of Queen Anne 



A;D. 1^92 
1^98 
1693 
1694 
1694 
1694 
1697 
1701 
1709 
1709 
1709 
1703 
1704 
1704 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 

1710 
1711 
1713 
1714 



THE HOUSE OT HAl^TOVEB OB BRUN&WICK. 

Gtoorge I. was the son of Sophia (daughter of Elizabeth), 
and Ernest Augnstnsy Meotor of Hanover. Elizabeth 
^was the daughter of James I. AJ>. 1714—1727. 



A WABS. 

1. Battle of Sheriffmuir (Perthshire). This was a rebellion 
in fftvour of the Old Pretender, the son of James 11.; the insurgents 
under the Earl of Mab were partially heaten by the Boyalists, 
.commanded by the Buke of Abgyle, Nov. 13, 1715. 

2. There was an Insurrection for advancing the interests of 
Uie Pretender, headed by Lord Dbswextwatkei and othftta^V^^ 
the iosnrgento being met at Preston inliUiCMSlDLYc«\s^ "CfiLtb ^^a^^-* 
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ktSy imder (Generals Gabpentbb and Willbs, were oUiged to 
furrender, Not, 18, 1715. Some of the offenders were execated, 
and others banished. 

8. The Pretender himself embarked at Dunkirk, and shorty 
after landed at Peterhead (Dec. 25, 1715), but finding no posn- 
bility of enforcing his claims, he re-embarked at Montrose, landed 
at OravelineSy and ultimately died at Hoxne, 1766. 

4. There was another Jacobite Conspiracy for placing- the 
Pretender on the throne, but it ended in the execution of Layeb 
and the banishment of Attebbuby, Bishop of Rochester, 1722. 

5. The Spanish Fleet of 27 sail was completely defeated off 
Cape Passaro (Sicily), by Sir Geoboe Byno, Aug. 11, 1718. 
Two years after, Peace was concluded with Spain. 

6. Oibraltar was unsuccessfully besieged by the Spamaidi 
for four months, 1727. 



B CHIEF EVSNTS. 

The Crowns of England and Hanover were united in 
the person of George I., who came to the throne without 
opposition, although there were many of the Jacobite party, 
under the Earls of Oxpord and Bolingbboke and iJie Duke of 
Osmond, who had been scheming for the restoration of the 
Stuabts, by advancing the claims of the "Old Pretender," the son 
of James n. 

The unexpected death of the Queen, and the vigilance of the 
Whigs, who had the lead in this reign, caused the scheme to M, 
and in the Parliament (which met March 17, 1715) the Duke of 
Obmond, Bolingbroke, and Habley, Earl of Oxfobd, were 
impeached for their conduct in the Treaty of Utrecht. The fint 
two fled to France ; the last was confined two years in prison, and 
then released. 

The Hiot Act. — As party spirit ran hio^h, causing several riots 
to break out in different parts of the kingdom, it was found 
necessary to pass a bill, called the Riot Act, for the prevention of 
such assemblies as tended to disturb the peace, July 1716. 
Persons joining such meetings rendered themselves punishable by 
this law, if they did not disperse within one hour after receiTing 
warning by the proclamation of any one justice. 

The Septennial Act. — The enactment of this law, by which 

Parliaments were to last seven years, was caused by the " robellion" 

m fSavour of the "Old Pretender," whose claims might have been 

advanced by an accession oi Tories \vaA P^li&ment been dissolved 

ereijr three ye^rs according ^« tV^'Trvcraasi kfc\.^^!i\R». 
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The Triple Alliance, comprised England, Holland, and 
Pbrance, and was signed by the three powers for protection agungt 
Spain under Cardinal Albeboni, Jan. 4, 1717. 

The Qua.druple Alliaiioe, between Great Britain, France, 
the Emperor, and Holland, was signed in London, for securing the 
rightful succession of sovereigns in Great Britain and France, and 
the partition of Spain, Aug. 2, 1718. 

The Mississippi or Law's Bubble, was a fatal speculatioa 
in France, devised by a Scotchman named John Law; the scheme 
of this individual was the liauidation of the French national debt 
by the profits arising from the establishment of a bank, an East 
India and a Mississippi Company. The plan had been accepted by 
the French government in 1710, and in 1720 came the failure of the 
scheme, and thereby the ruin of some thousands of feimilies. 

By the Peace of Stockholm, between England and Sweden^ 
the former acquired the duchies of Bremen and Yerden, Nov. 20. 
1719. 

The 8outh-Sea Scheme or Bubble. — ^A ruinous speculation 
m England, was started at the suggestion of Sir John Blunt; the 
plan proposed and accepted was ^e following : — 

1. That the South-*Sea Company should take the responsi-^. 
Inlity of the National Debt. 

2. That in consideration thereof, the Company should be in- 
Yested with the exclusive privilege of carrying on the South-Sea 
trade. 

Deluded by the false representations of the Company's di- 
rectors, thousands of persons became speculators in the dishonorable 
scheme, bvthe failure of which they were reduced to the condition of 
b^;gars (1720). The shares at first were sold for £100, but the di- 
rectors had by their deception succeeded in raising them to £1000. 
The financial salvation of England at this particular juncture is 
attributed to Robert Walpole, and in 1721 the estates of the 
directors, valued at £2,014,000, were confiscated for the benefit of 
those who suffered by the South-Sea Bubble. 

Lord TowNSHEND was made Secretanr of State, and Wai.- 
poi£, succeeded Aislabie as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1721. 

Wood's Coinage. — Copper money being wanted in Ireland, 
WiLUAM Wood was authorised by the English government to 
coin a number of balance and farthings, amounting in value to 
£108,000. This coinage caused a great tumult in Ireland, which 
Dban Swift encouraged by his Drapler's Iietters, 1724. 
The vigorous resistance of the Irish against the new coinage ended 
in Wood losing his patent; and leceiviQg Vna\A^ ^ Y^\^^^ ^ 
£3000. 



For BeUing offices in his jaftj and for loblnng widows sni 
orphans of their money. Lord GnanceUar Macci:bsfisij> was fined 
£30,000. (1725). 

By the Treaty of Vienna between the Emperor of QemBBj 
and the King of Spain, they confirmed to each other theb le- 
apectiTe parts of the Spanish dominiona; Spain guaranteed the 
l^ragmatic Sanction; ana the Emperor ensaged to employ a fbiee 
to procure the restoration of Gihndtar to Spain, and to use metu 
for placing the Pretender on the English throne, 1725. 

The Treaty of Hanover waa entered into by Engkud, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Prussia, and Swedeny against the 
Trea^ of Vienna, 1725. 

Owing chiefly to the Bangorian Controversy, which origi- 
nated from a sermon by Doctob Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, tiie 
Convocation was proro^ed br government (1717), and it w not 
git again for the transaction of onsinees till the reign of Yiotobia; 
in l7l8, the BohiBm Aot» passed in the reign of Aims, wtt 
repealed; Thomas Guy, a hookseller, found^ Guy's Hosptel, 
1721; Inoculation for the small-pax was introduced into 
England from Turkey hy Lady Mary Wobti.ey MoiVTAeviy 
(1721) and tried for the first time upon some criminals witk 
satismctory results; the King re-establiahed the order of 
Knight of the Bath, 1725, no one having received that honoor 
since the time of Chables n.; a Charter of Incorporation for the 
three towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, was granted to the 
East India Oompany, 1726. 

The King died from an apoplectic fit at Osnaburgh, June ll, 
1727, and was buried at ELanover. 

C CELEBRATED TTSBBON8, 

Humphrey Frideanx, Dean of Norwich, author of ''The 
connection of the Old and New Testaments;" ''The Original Right 
of Tithes,'' and other works. (1648—1724). 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, a divine and philosopher, was appomted 
Chaplain to Queen Anne. Of the works publisned by Clarke, we 
may mention his twelve books of Homeb's "Iliad," with 
Annotations, a paraphrase of the Gospels, and his Latin translation 
of Newton*s ."^Optics," for ^ 



which Sir Isaac Newton presented 
him with five hundred pounds. (1C76 — 1729). 

William Lowtb, a learned divine, who, among other woika, 
wrote "Directions for the I^ofitable Beadmg of the Hob 
Bcriptures," and "Commentaries on the Four Greater Prophetl. 
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I>r. Daniel Waterland, ArcMeacon of Middlesex, wrote a 
ftJHmtoTj of the Athanaaian Creed, " and a '< Vindicatioii of the 
..Bftctrine of the Trinity." (1683—1740). 

I>r. Isaac Watts, a &mou8 Nonconformist ditine, author of 
Hymns, a ^^ Treatise on Logic, ^ an ^^ Essay on the Improyement of 
^ Mind,'' besides other works. (1674—1749). 

I>r. TS[, Ijardner, a noted Dissenting minister, author of the 
^f«qiedibiKty of the Gospel History. " (1684^-1768). 

George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, who, according to 
PoFB, possessed every yirtue under Heaven. He published his 

^* Theory of Vision," **IVinciples of Human Ejiowledge," **Dia- 
loffoes between Hylas and Pnilonus,'' a work against infidelity, 

^caSed the "Minute Philosopher," &c., &c. (1684—1753). 

John Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, author of "An- 
^iigiiities of Greece," and some theological works. (1674 — 1747) » 

Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, celebrated for his work 
called The Anaiogy of Bdigum, (1692—1752). 

Sir Bobert WaliK>le, Earl of Orford, an eminent statesman, 
-was a leadingman among the Whigs in the House of Commons, 
He became JPirst Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
^Excheauer. By his pacific policy the National Debt was greatly 
ndnced. Walpole continued in pffice for twenty years, at the 
end of which time he was obliged to resign, but received a pension 
ef £4000 a year, and was created Earl of Orford. (1676—1745.) 

8ir James Thomhlll, chief painter to Queen Anne imd 
GsoitOE li, became a member of the House of Commons. Tlie 
dome of St. Paul's was painted by Thohnhill. (1676—1734). 

Biohard BenUey, celebrated as a divine and critic. Hia 
editions of Horace and Tebence are well known to the classical 
•cholar. (1661—1742). 

Henry St. John, (Lord Bolingbroke) was one of the princi- 
pal leaders of the Tory party, and a great political writer. (167& 

' James Staart» commonly called the Old Pretender ^ was the 
son of James H., and bom in 1688. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to regain the English crown in 1715, he returned to the continent. 
Being e™lled from Paris ty the Treaty of Utrecht, he went to 
Italy, and there remained till his death, which took place at Home 
in 1766. By his wife, Mabia Clementina, grand-daughter of 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, he had Chables Edwabd, and 

Iiord Nithisdale, an adherent of the Old Pretender, was 
committed to the Tower; but thiougli the li'eitQ\<& QKmi^;^.^ ^1\sa^ 



Thomas Sherlock, Biabop of London, 8 t« 
ftnthor of " SermoDB on the Use and Intent ol 
" Defence of the Miracle of Ohriet'a Reguirection,'' i 
in justification of the Test Act. (1678—1761). 

Bei^amin Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, hut 
moted to the See of Wiacheater. His eemion oi 
Kingdom of Christ gave rise to ibe Bangoiian 
(1676—1761). 

Iiadr Mary Wortley Hontogcfl, eldest ( 
Duke of KnjGSTON, noted for her " Lettew," whicl 
models of the epistolary style. (1680—1762). 

Anthony Ajthley Cooper, third Earl of Salisi 
«s a metaphysician. Chief work, " Ctaaracteristica 
neis, Opiniona, and Timet." (1671—1713). 

Daniel Defoa, novelist and HiscellaneooB v 
" Robinson Cruaoe," a " History of the TTnioa a 
Scotland," &c. (1661-1731). 



2. Anson headed an expedition against Spanish America, 
which he circunmayi^ted the glohe, took the town of 
and captured a Spanish galleon (the Manilla) in which 
found treasure to the amount of £300,000. This undertaking 
eommenced in 1740, and ended hj the return of Anson in 1744. 

n. War of the Austrian Suooesaion. 

• 

In 1713, Ghablbs VI., Emperor of Qermanj, published 
# decree, called The Pragmatic Sanction^ securing his heredi- 
ItaxY Austrian dominions to his daughters in preference to the sons 
flf foB "brother Joseph I. In accordtmce therewith, Charles, at 
ma death in 1740, left these said territories to his daughter, Maria 
Thbbbsa, by whom he was succeeded in the same year, but her 
idiglitB were opposed by the Elector of Bavaria, and Frederic of 
/JhnuBia, who claimed certain portions of the dominions. As the 
||i»Ben would not yield to these demands, war was the result, 
MA-nTA Theresa lieing aided by England; France uniting with 
Ae other two powers against her. 

1. Battle of Molwitz (Silesia), in which the Austrians were 
aeyerely beaten by the Prussians under Frederic, to whom 
«]eaa yielded, April 10, 1741. 

2. Battle of Detting^en (Bayaria). — This was an engagement 
)tween the British, Hessian, and Hanoverian army of 52,000 

commanded by the ^ng in person, and the Earl of Stair, 
st the French forces of 60,000 men, headed by Marshal 
ToAELLES and the Due de Grammont. The French were defeated 
with a loss of 5000 men, June 27, 1743. This battle is noted as 
beins the last in which an English monarch was person- 
ally engaged. 

3. Battle of Fontenoy (Belgium). — ^This great battle was 
fought between the French, consisting of 76,000 strong, under 
Marshal Saxe, and the allied army (50,000) of the English, Dutch, 
Hanoverians, and Austrians, commanded by the Duke of Oumber- 
X.AND. Through the disgraceful flight of the Dutch, France was 
victorious. The allies lost 12,000 men, and the enemy nearly the 
same number. May 11, 1745. 

4. Iionisbourgy the capital of Cape Breton, was besieged 
and captured from the French, June 15, 1745. 

.5. Admirals Anson and Warren defeated the French in a 
liattle off Cape Finisterre» and took or destroyed the greater part 
of their fleet. May 3, 1747. 

6. Seven men-of-war, belonging to th^'Freti^^^'^wft ^sar^Qoas^ 
hjr Admiral Hawke, off Belle-Isle, Oct. \4, YI \7 . 




3. Tbat th« Ein^ of Fruuia, the odIj one who 
tlie treaty, should retain Silesia. 

i. That the Pragmatio Sanction should he o1 

6. That the fortdficationa of Dunkirk next tl 
he deetrojed. 

6. That the dochiea of Flaeentla, Parma, ao 
■hould be suTTeadered to the iii&nt Don PhiliIp, heii 
the Spanieh thione. 
m. Bebelllon In Scotland for the Restoration of 

L Bottle of Freatonpana (near EdinhiiTg'l 
Ohablkb Edwabd Stuabt, the Tojmg Pretend 
of James II., at the head of his Scotch followers. 
King's forces under Sir JosN Cofe, Sept. 21, 1746. 

a. Battle of Palklrk (Scotland), in which t] 
under Qeneral Hawlbs, were deieated bv the Tool 
Jan. 17, 1746. 

8, Battle of Colloden (Scotland), hotvreei 
forcu commanded 1^ the Duke of CuuBBaLAMp, ani 
rebels, under the Toung Pretender. The latter wv 
with a loss of 2500 men, April IQ, 1740. A&et this d 
Chablxs wandered for idx montht in H» wilda of E 
Utongh the sum of £80,000 was <^ied for his c&ptun 
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S.' Calcutta^ a ^^indpal British fort, was l)e8ieged and 
bfed %Y Sttbajah Dowlah, tlie Viceroy of Bengal. It was on 
occasion that 146 Englishmen were cast into a dungeon 
it less than 18 feet square, called the Black Hole of 
llsatta. Owing to the heat and close confinement in so^ 
a place, 123 were found dead the next morning, June 21, 
1756. 

8. Calcutta was retaken in two. hours by the English under 
Admiral Watson and Lord Olive, who had resolved on punishing 
iiie offenders for the Black Hole cruelty, Jan. 2, 1757. 

4. Battle of Flassey (Bengal), in which 70,000 native Hin- 
^bos and some French forces, under Susajah Dowlah, were . 
fnomplety vanquished by 8000 British under Lord Olive, June 23, 

The result of this victory was: — 

1 . • The foundation of the British Indian Empire. 

2. The English received as a compensation from Meeb 
JjtFiTBSi, tihie* successor tff SuBAJAH Dowlah, who was put to 
dAA^^a sum (^ money ' amounting^ to nearly three millions 

6. The Closter-seven Convention. — The French army 
undfir' Bttc De Richelieu, having surrounded 38,000 Hanoverians 
^tflSer'the Duke of Oumbebland, the latter agreed to disband his 
•bMlenr, 8ept. 10, 1757. 

6L Fort Iioiiis and the Isle of Gk>ree in Africa, were taken 

theFVench by Oonunodore Kbfpel; Iioixisburg, the capital 

Cape Breton, was captured by Boscawen and Amhebst, who 

took Prince Edward's Island, 1758. Fort Duquesne 

captured by Fobbes, who gave it the name of Fittsburgh, 

17U8. 

7. Battle of Minden (Prussia), in which 80,000 French 
rere vanquished by a force of 9000, consisting of English, 

[Hessians, and Hanoverians, under Prince Febdinand and Lord 
Geobge Sackville, Aug. 1, 1759. 

8. The French under De la Obue were defeated off Cape 

^__ (Portugal), by Admiral Boscawen, Aug. 18, 1759. The 

JAdmiral De la Ubue lost both his legs in the engagement, and 
[expired the following day. 

9. In Quiberon Bay, the Fi*ench, commanded by Oonflans, 
|were defeated by Admiral Hawke, whose success on this occasion 

said to have prevented a French, Evasion of En^l&n.d^K^'^.^^^^ 
11769. 
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• 

10. QuAbeo was taken from the French hy General WoLrti 
Sept. 18^ 1759 ; hut the gallant officer had the misfortune to la 
killed in the action. MoNTCAiiic, the French commander, lai 
Gk>Temor of Canada, shared the same feite as Wouib. Bj tkii 
victory England gained Canada* which has oyer since remsiDed 
in her possession. 



•I : ■ I [H 
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The new Parliament met. Jan. 33, 1728, and in 1729, aoos. ^ 
London, Liyerpool, and Bristol merchants presented petitioiii^ia 
which they complained of losses in their trade cansed hy Spsmik i 
depredations in the West Indies. The Treaty of Sefvilu^ in- 
cluding England, France, and Spain, was concluded, 17^. 

The East India Company obtained a new Charter, \ij 
agreeing to pay £200,000. and roducins^ hy one per cent n» 
interest on money lent by tnem to the public, 17d9« 

Georgia was founded by General Ogubthobpe in 1783. 

Sir Robert Walfole, the King's chief minister, uitrodnoad 
his Excise Bill, but he was obliged to abandon it on acooont of 

yiolent opposition, 1733. 

The ForteouB Biot» at Edinburgh, arose from Oapiam 
PoRTEOUS having ordered his men to fire on the mob for tliiow- 
ing stones at the guard when a smuggler named Wilson mi 
executed. For this order he was condenmed to die, but mi 
afterwards reprieved by the Queen. The people, however, wen 
so exasperatea with Pobteous, that they broke into the TolbooA 
prison, draj^ged him to the Grassmarket, and hanged him on the 
sign-post of a dyer, Sept. 7, 1736. 

The King and the Prince of Wales quarrelled, in cQpsequenoe 
of which the latter with his Princess removed from Hampton 
Court to St. Jameses, 1737. 

Queen Caboline died this year, lamented by all. 

The religious sect called Wesleyan Methodists was found- 
ed by John Wesley in 1739. 

Anson commenced hi3 voyage round the world, 1740. 

As Walpole resigned, Lord Gabteret and the Earl ol 
Bath were appointed the King's chief ministers, 1742. 

Halifax in Nova Scotia, so called after the Earl of EUlifax, 
was founded, 1750. 

The Prince of Wales was killed by a blow from a cricket 
IMl, 1761. 
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The Calendar was altered, and the New or Qregorian 
Itsrle of Computation adopted, by which eleven days were taken 
Ttom September, the third of that month being called the fourteenth^ 
ind^the year made to begin on the^r«^ of January, and not on the 
w^efnly-nfth of March, as waa» formerly done by the old or Julian 
itjrle ot computation, 1752. 

The Law of Marriage. — ^As people were in the habit of 
^nterin^ into matrimony without licence, banns, or parental sanc- 
tion, a bill was passed (1753), and provided : — 

1 . That marriafi^es should be effected either by licences ob- 
tained from the bishops, or by publishing the banns. three suc- 
oeflsive Sundays in the parish church. 

2. That the authority to grant Special Ijicences for solem- 
nizing a marriage at any time or place, should be vested in the 
Archoishop. 

3. That all marriages not in accordance with this law should 
be ntUl and voidj and the clergyman by whom such were solem- 
nized, transported for seven years. 

The British Museum was founded at Montague House by 
Act of Parliament, 1753. 

Iiisbon was destroyed by an earthquake, Nov. 1, 1755. For 
the relief of the survivors, England sent £100,000. 

During this reign Fahbenheit invented his Thermometer^ 
1730; Hadley's Quadrant was invented 1731; Stereotyping, 
ly William Ged of Edinburgh, 1734; Ventilators^ by Dr. 
UAiiBS, 1741 ; Harbison constructed his first Time-piece, 1735 ; 
Franklin invented the Ijightning Conductor, 1752 ; Bbindley 
oonmienced the Bridgewater Canal, 1758 ; and the first improve- 
ment in the stocking loom known as the ** Derby ribs," was 
^£Bscted by Gedediah Steutt, 1759. 

The fic^t Eddystone Light-house was built, the Mansion 
House, the Foundling Hospital for deserted children, and Black- 
Fbriars Bridge were erected ; the Military Academy at Woolwich, 
and the College of Surgeons were founded, and the ManufEicture of 
Barpets was introduced into London by two Frenchmen. 

^ The Gentlemen's Magazine, first published in 1731, is said to 
[laT'e laid the chief foundation of om* periodic literature. News- 
papers too became of more weight in public estimation, because 
po&tics were discussed in them. 

The wars in this reign increased the ITational Debt by 
B3O,O00,000. 

Geobob n. died suddenly from disease of the heart, Oct. 25 
1760, and was buried at Westminster. 
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O OEILEBRATED PEBBOSTS. 

Charles Edward Stuart» designated the Y<nmg Fretrndety 
and the Chevalier de St, Oeorge, was tae son of the Old Pretender, . 
and bom in 1721. He made an effort in 1745 to regain the English 
crown, and at first obtained some advantages, but was defeated at 
the Battle of CuUoden in Invemess-shire, 1746. After many dan- 
gers and difficulties, he escaped to France, and sul»equentiy fell 
into habits of drunkenness. In 1772, he married the Pnncefis 
Louisa of Stolberg, and they afterwards lived at Florence under 
the title of the Count and Countess of Axbany. In 1780, she, 
eloped with Alfiebi, the dramatic poet. Chabi.es died at Rome, 
Jan. 80, 1788. 

Henry Benedict Staart» the last descendant of the royal 
line of the Stuabts, was the younser brother of Chakles, called 
the Pretender. On the &ilure of the final attempt to restore Ids . 
&mily in 1745, he entered into holy orders, and in 1747, Pope 
Benedict XIY. created him a cardinal. He ultimately received 
a pension from the English government. (1725 — 1807). 

DIVINES. 

John Lawrence Von Mosheim, a German divine and 
historian, bom at Liibeck in 1694. Gsobge H. of England ap- 
pointed him in 1747 Professor of Theology at Gottingen, and 
Chancellor of the University. He is well known for his " Eccle- 
siastical History.*' Died 1755. 

Philip Doddridge, a distinguished Nonconformist, noted for . 
his " Family Expositor of the New Testament," and the " Rise 
and Progress of Keligion in the Soul." He was bom in London, 
1702, and died at Lisbon, 1751. 

James Hervey, author of '^ Meditations among the Tombs," 
and many popular theological works. (1714—1758). 

STATESMEN. 

William PTilteney"(Earl of Bath), a noted political opponent 
ofWALPOLE. (1682—1764). 

William Pitt, created Earl of Chatham by Geoboe HI., 
was illustrious as a statesman and orator. He gave extraordinaiT 
tone to the administration, by the vigour of which the Britisi 
arms flourished in every direction. (1708 — 1778). 

Mr, Pelham, who died March 3, 1754. 
Bir Hobert Walpole, meti\AOTi^\Ti\}Di^^T«5ftding reign. 
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QENERATiB. 

Duke of Cumberland, second son of George n.. defeated 
Ohables Stuabt, at the Battle of Culloden. (1721—1766). 

Iiord Clive, gained the Battle of Plassey, and thereby laid 
the foundation of our Empire in India. (172&--1774). 

James Wolfe, who was killed at Quebec in Canada. (1726 
^1759). 

ADldBAXaS. 

Sdward Vernon, who captured Porto Bello. (1684—1757) 

George Anson, sailed round the world, and returned with 
much treasure, which he had taken from the Spaniards. Lord 
AirsoN commenced his memorable Tojage in 1740, and completed 
it in four years. (1697—1762). 

Edward Bosoawen, who captured Madras, Cape Breton, and 
Louisburg. (1711—1761). 

Edward Hawke, by whom Conflans was defeated. (1715 
—1781). 

George Brydges (Lord Rodney), by whom Martinique, St. 
Lucia, and Granada were taken. (1718 — 1792). 

John Byron, grandfather to the &mou8 poet of that name, 
was appointed governor of Newfoundland, and Commander of the 
fleet in the West Lidies. (1723—1786). 

HISTOBL^KS. 

Thomas Carte, wrote a history of England, and the life of 
James, Duke of Ormond. (1686—1754). 

Tobias Smollet» published a History of England, and was 
also a distinguished novelist. (1721 — 1771). 

POETS. 

Edward Young, author of "Night Thoughts.^' (1684— 
1765). 

Allen Bamsay» wrote a pastoral called " The Gentle Shep- 
herd. (1685—1758). 

James Thomson, author of " The Seasons,'' and " Castle of 
Indolence." (1700—1748). 

William Shenstone, author of " The Schoolmistress." (1714 
—1763). 

Thomas Qray, who wrote a fine poem, entitled the " Eleffr 
in a Country Churchyard." (1716—1771). 

17 



Williaxn CoUiziQ, author aiaJX '* Ode on the TsaAona/' and 
« Oriental Edoguee.'' (1726—1760). 

Kark AV^rff^'^^s wrofto ''l^e FkpmfreB of Imaginsti^*' 
(1721—1770). "' 

XiITKBABX' IQflr* 

WilUam WhlBton, wrote a new theory of the eartli; and 
tranriated " Josephufl.*' (1667—1762). 

lie Sage, a French novelist, aathor of '^ GKl Bias." (166&— 
1747). 

OonyersMiddleton, wrote the life dfOiceiro. (1688—1750). 
Samuel Blohardaon, noyelist ; ^ ClariMa Baiiowe'' haaf 
esteemed his best production. (1660 — 1761). 

Biohard Savage^ aathor of plays and some poetical pieces. 
(1608—1743). 

Henry Fielding; a celebrated aathor^ the noyel of ''Too 
Jones" bemg considered one of his best produictions. (1707— , 
1764). 

aUbert White, wrote a ''Natiual Qistory of Selbarae." 
(1720-1793). 

Epbraim Cbambersy compiled a Oydopaadia. Died 1740. 

ANTIQUABIES. 

Sir Hans Sloane, whose museimi was made the basis of the 
British Museum. (1660—1763). 

Dr. Thomas Tanner, author of a '' History of the Spanidi 
Monasteries." (1674-1736). 

ASTBONOMEIL 
Dr. Halley, Astronomer Royal. (1666—1742). 

ASTIST. 

William Hogarth, well known for his "Rake's ProgreflB," 
and other pictures. (1607 — 1764). 
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George in. was the eldest son of Frederiok, Prince of 
Wales, and grandson of Qeorge IL AJD. 1760—1820. 

A • WABS. 

L Continuation of the Bey en Tears* War. 

1. Battle of Wandewash (East Indies), in which the Eng- 
Mi^ under Sir Eybe Ooote, defeated the FreAph, under Lallt 
Tqixendal, and thereby secured for the former the Carnatio, 
a country of Southern Hmdostan, Jan. 2^, 1760. 

2. Pondieherry, formerly the capital of French India, Do- 
tnJTiirtA^ in the West Indies, and Belle-Isle on the coast of 
Brit€uiy, were taken by the Ec^sh in 1701. 

3. After the capture of Martinique by Admiral Rodney and 
Geiieral Monkton, Grenada, St. Iiuela» St. Vincent, the 
Grenadines, and Tobago surrendered to l^e English, Vl^^f 

4. As Spain had formed with France (1761) a secret treaty, 
called the ''Family Compact," England declared war against 
that country, and in addition to much treasure, captured Har 
vannah, the capital of Cuba, and the Phillipine Islands, 1762. 

6. The Spanish invaded Portugal, because the latter country 
\rould not join in hostilities against England, but they were Tan- 
^uisKed by the British troops, who quickly drove them into their 
ovm country, 1762. 

Tlie Seven Years' War ended with the Treaty of Paris, 
3Feb. 10, 1763, by which it was stipulated : — 

1. That England should give uip some of her conquests, 
Idartinique and Guadaloupe being among the number. 

2. That she should have Minorca for BeUe-Isle, and Florida 
for Havannah, and also retain Canada, Senegal, Dominica, Louisi- 
ana, Cape Breton, Grenada, St. Vincent, and Tobago. 

This war added £60,000,000 to the National Debt, which 
now amounted to £138,000,000. 

II. The War with America, 

Whose chief allies were France, Spain, and Holland. This contest 
originated Jfrom England imposing some taxes upon the Americans, 
and laying restrictions upon their conmierce for the benefit of the 
mother country. 

1. Battle of Lexington (near Boston^, was the first fought 
in the War of Independence between England and America. 
The advantage was with the British, who destroyed the stores 
of the enemy, but lost in killed and wounded 273 men^ A^\\V\ft^ 
1776. 



4. Battle of Brooltlyn (l.oiig inland), in 
WnxiAM HoTTB puned a vicwry over the AmericKi 
2000 men in killed and wounded, end lOOO prisone 
1776. 

5. Battle ofWlilte Plains, in which the Am* 
Tanquiflhed ■with heavy lossea by Howe, Not. 30^ 177f 

6. Battle of Brandywine.— The BritiBh in 
ment were ageiu Tictorious over the Ajnericans, w 
great loss: the vichm taking poaaeesion of Fhiladel 
11, 1777. 

7. BatUe of Saratoga, ended in the surreDder 
liah ibrces (5791 men) mider BcnooTira, to the Ame: 
General Gates, Oct. 17, 1777. This was the htm 
fovooT of the Americana. 

8. Battle of Briar's Creek, in which SOOO 
under General Ashe, were routed by the ^pglJBh, lu 
PsBTOBT, March 16, 1779. Altogether the Biiti^ f 
victoriee at this place. 

9. Battle of Oomden, in which the Amen 
Gates, were defeated I^ the English, nndec Lord C 
Aug. 16, 1780. 

10. Seoond Battle of Camden, between the 
conmianded hy General Okeenb, and the British 
Bawbon. The latter were again victorious, April 
Caudbn was humt by the Enghgh, May 13, 1781. 
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14. Clinton marched to South Carolina, and reduced Charles- 
ton, lilay 12, 1780. De Gbasse, placed at the head of the French 
Navy by Louis XVI., was signally defeated in a naval engagement 
ojff St Lucia by Rodney and Hood, April 12, 1782. 

15. The Dutch fleet under Admiral Zoutman was defeated 
off the Doggerbank, by Admiral Hyde Pabkeb,1781. 

16. The Island of St. Eustatia was taken from the Dutch 
by Rodney, Feb. .15, 1781. 

17. Minorca^ after a siege of six months, was taken from 
the English by De Cbillon, Feb. 6, 1782. 

18. In 1782, the French and Spanish bombarded Gibraltar, 
but it was bravely defended by General Elliot, the governor, 
who for his gallant services was created Lord Heathfield. The 
aeste of this place began in July 1779, and did not end tiU Feb. 
1^. ^ » ^ ' 

19. Lord Bodney gained a great victory over the French 
fleet off Quadaloupe, in the West Indies, April 12, 1782. 

In Nov. 1782, the Independence of the United States was 
acknowleged, and the Treaty of Versailleli concluded between 
England, France, Spain, Holland, and America, Sept. 3, 178d« 

By this treaty, England — 

1. Kecognised the Independence of the United States. 

2. Kecovered from France, Dominica, St. Vincent, Grenada, 
St. Christopher's, Nevis, and Montserrat. 

3. Gave up her claim for demolishing the fortifications of 
Dunkirk. 

.^ 4. Restored to France, Tobago, St. Lucia, Chandemagore, 
^ and Pondicherry, besides other possessions. 

5. Ceded to Spain the two Floridas and Minorca, and in 
return obtained right to cut logwood in Honduras. 

6. Kept from Holland only Negapatam. 

The expense of this war added £100,000,000, to the I^ational 
Babt, which now amounted to £240,000,000. 



III. War with France. 

The French Bevolution besan in 1789, but did not involve 
England till 1793. The causes which induced England to enter 
into war with France were : — 

1. The declaration of the French National Ckyt^«ti^c&ss^ 
containing a promise of aid to all people 'wlahiQi \a t^'css^^ ^^^ 
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liberty, and the supBreflsion of the nohility and all the taxes in 
those countries in wnich theBepublio should be victorious. 

2. The execution of Louis XVI. and Maris Ai7toinettB| his 
Queen, with other excesses, which showed the necessity of stop- 
ping the revolutionary career. 

1. Valenciennes was taken by the English under the Duko 
of YoEK, July 25, 1798. 

2. The French fleet of 26 ships under Jean Bon St. AlfbitE, 
was defeated off Ushant by Lord Howe, Who captured six fliips 
of war and sank several, June 1, 1794. 

8. As the Dutch had entered into a treaty with France, war 
was declared a^inst Holland, and the Cape of Gk>od Hope cap- 
tured by Admiral Elphinstone and General Olabke, Sept. 16, 
1795. 

4. Spain, in 1796, united with France, and declared war 
against England, but Admirals Jebvis, Nelson, and CoLLtNO- 
wooD vanquished the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent; Feb. 
14, 1797. 

5. The Dutch fiefet under Admiral Db Winter was almofit 
destroyed off Camperdown by Admiral Duncan, Oct. 11, 1797. 

6. Battle of the TSTile, also called the Battle of Aboukir, 
in which the French were signally defeated by Nbi^son. Nine of 
the French line-of-battle ships fell into the hands of the conquerois, 
two were burnt and two escaped, Aug. 1, 1798. 

7. Bonapabte besieged Acre, but he was repulsed by Sir 
Sidney Smith, 1799. 

8. The Madras and Bombay armies, imder Generals Habbis 
and Baied, captured Seringapatam from Tippoo Sahib, who was 
killed, May 4, 1799. 

9. Major-General Pigot took Malta from the French, Sept. 
5, 1800. 

10. Battle of Alezandria, was fought between the Ftjench 
under Menou, and the English under Sir Ralph Abebcboi£9I& 
The French were beaten, but Abbbcbombib was mortally wounded, 
March 21, 1801. 

11. Battle of Copenhagen, ,when th^ Danish fleet was al- 
most destroyed by the English under Lorcl Nelson and Admiial 
Pabkeb. Of twenty-three ships of the line, eighteen were taken 
or destroyed, April, 1801. 

12. Battle of Assaye (India), in which the British, tmM 
QfiXiexal AbwubWkli&slby (afterwards Duke of Wellington), 

giiaed a decisiye "victory o^w^oisrDiU3EL«sA\Jw^iU^AH of 
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N^ 23f 180S. tlaa was W:«!Llbslby'b first great battle, in 
■Mi Ul6 anny toiountdd only io about one-tenth of that of the 
mmy. 

13. Battle of l^a&lgar, in which the combined fleets of 
k^ttee aM Spiadn under Admiral Villeneuve, were defeated by 
le British under the illustrious Nelson, who was killed in the 
fi^ikgement. The enetrrf lost mneteen ships, and about 20,000 
fteHeri^. On commencing the fight, Nelson gave as his last 
h^, **lhigland expects every man will do his duty," Oct. 
^ 1805. This glorious victory was so destructive to the naval 
»wer of France, that Napoleon was in consequence compelled to 
landon his pro}ect6d invasion of England. 

14. Battle of Ansterlitz, in which the French, commanded 
r the Empieror Napoleon, gained a d&cisive victory over the 
ostrians and Russians, under the Eitaperors Alexandeb of 
tai& and Francis of Austria. The killed and wounded of the 
Bee ttre said to have exceeded 40,000 men, Dec. 2, 1805. 

15. Battle of Maida (Italy), between the French under 
eneral Regnieb, and the British commanded by Sir John Stuart. 
^t6iagh the French were double the number of the English, yet the 
fib&r gained a great victory. Sttjabt is known as the Hero of 
le Plains of Maida, July 4, 1806. 

„16. A$ Napoleon had issued his Berlin Decree (Oct, 14, 
H&), (orbiddinff aU commercial transactions with Great Britain, 
Hw deemed advisable to secure the Danish fleet, lest it should 
} u$ecL by Napoleon against England. Copenhagen \ras 
lerefore bombarded, and the Danish fleet taken by Admiral 
AMBiBB, Sept. 7, 1807. • 



7. The Peninsular War, in which Spain was aided by 

England. 

i. Battle of Vimeira (Portugal), in which the English, under 
T AnTHTJii Wellesley. defeated the French under Marshal 
JSiqj:^ Aug. 21, 1808. This victory was followed by the Con- 
action of Cintra, hy which the French army, wnich might 
vie been ttiken, was allowed by Sir Habby Btjbbabd and 
r H. Dalbymplb, who had superseded Wellesley, to eva- 
ate Portugal, Aug. 30, 1808. 

2*> iSattle of Corunna (Spain). — In this engagement the 
&bh lOTces, 20,000 strong, Vsrere defeated by 16,000 of the Eng- 
tu iinder Sir Jomf Moore, who was ^Sle^ m >ij!ttft Taa\oKci^ 'sSL 

ijj, Jan, 16, 1809. 
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8. Battle of Talavera (Spam), in wUch Sir Authttb 
Wellesley, at the head of 19,000 British and 30,000 Spaniaidfl, 
gained a great victory over the French, amounting to 47,000, com- 
manded by Marshals Yictob and Sebabtiani, July 27-2S, 1809. 
For this victory Wellesley was created Viscount WeUington 
of Talavera. 

4. Battle of Busaco. — ^In this engagement Lord Welling- 
ton defeated the French army under Massena, Sept. 27, 1810. 
Owing to the great numbers of the enemy, Wellington after- 
wards retreated into the lines of Torres Vedras, which were im- 
pregnable. 

6. Battle of Barrosa or Barosso (near Cadiz), in which 
the French under Marshal Yictob were beaten by the Britie^ 
whose commander was Major-General Graham, afterwards Lora 
Lyndoch, March 5, 1811. 

6. Battle of Albuera or Albtiliera (near Badajos), where 
the French under Marshal Soult were vanquished by the united 
army of the English and Anglo-Spanish, commanded by TifftTa^iftl 
Bebespord, May 16, 1811. 

7. Badajos was stormed and taken by Wellington, April 
6, 1812. This success compelled the French to make a speedy 
retreat from Portugal. 

8. Battle of Salamanca (Spain). — ^In this memorable 
battle, the French, commanded by Marshal Mabmont, were 
defeated by the English and allies under Lord Wellington, July 
22, 1812. Of the enemy 8,000 were killed and wounded, and 7,141 
taken prisoners. Madrid was captured after this battle, and 2,500 
more prisone^^ taken. 

9. Battle of Vittoria (Spain). — ^In this terrible battle, the 
allied English, Spanish, and Portuguese, under the famous Wel- 
LTNGTON, gained a brilHant victory over the French, imder Joseph 
Bonapabte, King of Spain, and Marshal Joubdan, June 21, 
1813. 

10. Battle of the Pyrenees, in which the English under Lord 
Wellington, vanquished the French, who were commanded by 
Marshal Soult, July 28, 1813. 

11. Battle of Orthes. — ^In this eng^ment the combined 
Enfi^lish and Spanish forces commanded by >¥ elungton, obtained 
a glorious victory over the French, headed by Soult, Feb. 27, 
1814. 

12. Battle of Toulouse, was one of the most sangoiuiiy 

conflicts in the Peninsular War. The French under Soult weie 

defeated after twelve hours' fighting, with a loss of 10,000 men; the 

EDgUah and allies under 'Wi.ia.\^q?iq^A'=^«»'^ ^wJf that number, 

-April 10, 1814. 
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13. Batile of Quatre Bras, wlien the French under 
llf^^^iifthAl Net were repulsed hy the English and allies, under tihie 
Dake of Bbtjnswick, the Pnnce of (mANGE, and Sir Thoicas 
PiCTON. The BritLUL fought under great disadvantage, as their 
iranilieTS were very inferior to those of the enemy. The 
Duke of Brunswick was killed in this engagement, June 16. 
1815. 

14. Battle of Waterloo. — ^This memorable and decisive 
battle was fought on Sunday, June 18, 1815, when the French 
under Napoleon were totally routed by the British and their aUies 
under the Duke of Wellington. Blucheb, who had done his 
utmost to reach the field of battle, just arriyed in time to l^e up 
the pursuit of the enemy. 

V. War with America. 

The United States of America declared war against England, 
'because the latter power would insist upon her ri^ht to search for 
XtaiSlish sailors in American vesselSy June 18, 181S{. 

1. In the contest between the American frigate Chesapeake 
and the Shannon, the latter being commanded by Captain 
Brooke, the former was taken in fifteen minutes, June 1, 1813. 

2. Washington, the capital of the United States, was cap- 
tured by the British under (ieneral Boss, and aU its national 
structures burnt, Aug. 14, 1814. 

3. An attack was made upon Baltimore, a maritime city in 
Maryland, by the British under Ross, but that general was killed, 
Sept. 12, 1814. Colonel Bbooe:e, who then took command of the 
army, routed the Americans, killing 600, and making 300 
prisoners. 

4. New Orleans was attacked by the British in Dec. 1814, 
but they were repelled with considerable loss by the Americans 
under General Jackson, Jan.,' 1815. This wax ended with the 
Peace of Ghent. 

VI. The Irish Bebellion. 

Though ^at dissatis&ction had preyailed in Ireland, it seems 
to hayebeen npened into a'rebellion through the French Beyolution. 
In the year 17&1, a society, called the United Irishmen, was 
formed by Theobald Wolfe Tone, the object of which was to 
procure a reform of the Legislature. The time fixed for a general 
rising was May 23, 1798, but the discoyery of this plot led goyem- 
ment to arrest Emmett. Bond, Fitzoeilald, and other leaders. 
General Lake finally deieated the insuigeiita «it "^inncidx "^VA^ 
near Wexfordj June 21, 1798. 
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l^e Bntish under Lord Exmottth, boAibArded AlgiM» dies- 
tnyed the fleet in the harbonr, and competed the Dey to g|hre op 
1€68 Christians, whom he had reduced to the condition of MrdSf 
Atig. 27, 181 6. 

B CTTTBF ElTESitiTO. 

On the accession of Geoboe m., who wato in his 23nd jsjAr, 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was Prime Mimster, but he resijimed 
blouse government rerased to declare war against Spain, l76ri, 
and was succeeded by John, Earl of Bute. 

Geobge married Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, Sept. 
8, 1761, and in the same year, Sept. 22, the coronation took place. 

In 1763, John Wilkes, a member of Parliament, and editor 
of a newspaper^ called the North Britxmy was prceecuted for 
publishing articles in his paper against the gotemment. 'Beam 
anested on the strength of a general warrant, he was committ^ 
to the Tower, but when brought to Westminster Hall, he obtained 
his release on the ground that he was a member of Par^ijeunrai 
Wilkes now preferred an action against the Secretary of State for 
ilWally arrestmg him, tod got daipages to the amount of £1000l 
Cmef Justice Pratt at the same time declared general ^^Tananti 
to be illegal. Wilkes was, however, in 1764 expelled from the 
House of Commons, and his papers ordered to be burnt by the 
ooQimon hangman. After spendmg some time abroad, he ret^miea 
td England, and being elected a member for Middlesex in 17^, tlie 
House declared that he was disqualified for holding a seat in Parlia- 
ment. In 1769 he prosecuted Lord Halifax for illegally seizfbg 
hJB papers, and obtained £4000 damages. He was lutinuEtefy 
re^^admitted a member of Parliament. 

The Axnerioan Stamp Act, which led to the Ainericah yf^ 
was passed, March 22, 1765. As the Americans wdre under BritUh 
protection, Grenyille considered it right that they should pay a 
part of the British taxes, and therefore he Ordered certain doca- 
meats to be stamped as in England. The Americans, on the other 
hand, insisted that it was unreasonable for them to pay taxeb te the 
mother country, as they were not represented in tiie British 
Parliament. 

In 1765, the Marquis of KocKiNeHAM became Priine Mimsten 
and by the advice of Pitt, the Ameidcan Stam|> A«t wits repeaM 
in 1766. 

i>vamg Pitt's Absence iiom tS!L Wlth^ Townsmnpj the QJitMi- 
ceUor of the £xchec[uer, succeQ^<^^ m ^^^vo^ ^^^ %st imj^hi^ 
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taxes, on glass^ ptq^j tea, and painter^ eohurs, in Uie Am^can 
colonies, 1767. 

The Boyal Academy was founded in 1768. 

An unknown writer^ who signed himself JtinitUt, hilt "^ho ib 
^;^posed lay many to have heen Sir Philip Fel^cis, h^[ah A 
series of ahle letters in the Public Advertiser, in which he atta^:ed 
Ibdl^ the King and his ministers, 1769. On the re^j^gttaltion 6f ihe 
Duke of Gbapton, Lord Nobth became Prime Minister (1770). 
and ih the same year opposition from the American col(mists lea 
the British government to repeal aU the taxes except that on tea, 
thr^ ship-loads of which, helopging to English merchants, a mob 
east into the sea at Boston in 1773. 

The Declaratioii of Independence of the United Stiites of 
No^h America was signed by the Members of Congress, July 4, 

irre. 

The death of the Earl of Ghatkam took place, 1778. 

HaHga&et i^iCHOLSON attempted the life of the King in 
17^. 

The Gordon Biots. — ^These were terrible riots in London, 
htiitded by Lord Gbobge Goedon, 1780. The object of the rioters 
was to procure the repeal of an act which had been passed hy 
Parliament in 1778 for the benefit of Boman Catholics. Maily of 
the rioters were executed, but Gobbox, who was said^to be. iiisane, 
died in Newgate Prison, where he had been confined for a libel on 
MAbeb Antoinbtte, 1/93. 

ihiid Independence of the United States of America was 
recognised by England, Nov. 30, 1782. 

William Pitt, second son of the Eaxl of Chatham, became 
Premier, 1783. Wabben Hastings, who had been appointed 
Gbremor-General of Lidia, 1772, was tried on a charge of naving 
used corrupt means for enriching the £2ast Lidia Company, ^is 
*t|ial beffan in 1789^ and did not end till 179^ when he was pro- 
iiQUiieed innocent. Bubke, Shebidan, and Fox were among his 
accusers. 

The first settlement of the English made in Australia^ at 
Botany Bay, 1788. 

BoBEBT Baikes, a printer, established Sunday Schools^ the 
fiiist of which was opened in 1788. 

The trial of HAbdy, Hobne, Too^, and others for ^h 
treason, caused a grecit sensation in England in 1794^ bitt they Vere 
aU acquitted. 

, . An attack was made upon the King while going to Parlia'Aent 
in 1795. 
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The marriage of the Prince of Walbs took place in 17d5. 

In 1797| a Mutiny broke out in the fleet at Spithead, and no 
•ooner was it suppressed, chiefly by the influence of Lord Howe, 
than a second commenced at the Icore under Richabd Pabeeb. 
whoy with other ringleaders, was executed ; while the rest obtainea 
pardon. The sailors complained of low wages, seyerity of discipline, 
want of attention when sick, and of their proyisions, which they 
said were deficient in weight and measure. 

The Bank of England suspended Cash payments in 1797, 
which were not resumed till 1817. 

On the return of Boxafabte to France in 1799, he was 
declared First Consul, and in the same year he put a stop to the 
French Bevolution. 

The Rey. J. Smith, of Wendoyer, founded Savings' Banker 
1799. 

In the Union BUI by wMch Great Britain and Ireland 
"V^ere to be united, Jan. 1, 1801, the following terms were agreed 
upon: — 

1. That Great Britain and Ireland should be called the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2. That in the United Parliament, Ireland should be repre- 
sented by 100 Commoners, 4 Spiritual and 28 Temporal Peers. 

8. That the churches of England and Ireland should be 
united into one Protestant Episcopal Church, and designated the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

4. That the commercial priyileges should be the same in both 
countries. 

5. That the laws of each country should remain the same as 
before, or be altered as the United Parliament might determine. 

Treaty of Amiens, between England, France, Spain, and 
Holland, was effected, March 18, 1802, but lasted only till May, 
I80a. 

By this treaty England agreed: — 

1. To restore Malta to the Eoiights of St. John. 

2, To retain out of her conquests only Trinidad and Ceylon. 
8. France retained Belgium, Savoy, Geneva, Nice, &c. 
Bonaparte was created Emperor of France, 1804. 

Both Pitt and Fox died in 1806. 

The Slave Trade was abolished by Parliament, March 25, 
2807. 
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Of the Societies founded in thia reign, we mention the follow* 
ing:— 

' 1. Idnnsdan Society, 1778. 

2. The Tract Society, whose main work is the distribation 
of religions books, 1799. 

3. The Church Missionary Society, for the maintenance 
of Missionaries in foreign parts, 1800. 

4. Boyal Institution, 1800. 

5. The Bible Society, for promoting the circulation of th& 
Scriptures both at home and abroad, in 1804. 

6. Horticultural Society, 1804. 

7. Medico Chirurgical Society, 1805. 

8. Ijondon Institution, 1805. 

9. Geological Society, 1807. 

10. Bussell Institution, 1808. 

11. The Jews Society, for the conversion of Jews, 1808. 

12. Institution of Civil Engineers, 1818. 

13. The Hibernian Society, the object of which is to fumisb 
the Irish with Bibles and schools. 

Besides the above mentioned societies, there were many others 
foimded, such as the Humane, Philanthropic, National, Medical, 
Philosophical, and Agricultural Societies. 

The "Orders in Council* were decrees issued by tiie Bri- 
tish Privy Council, by which aU commerce was forbidden to bo- 
carried on with French ports, 1807. 

The Peace of Tilsit, was concluded between Russia, France, 
and Prussia (July 7, 1807), the terms of which were: — 

1. That the Emperor of Kussia should recognise the Oonfed* 
oration of the Rhine. 

2. That Napoleon should restore to the Prussian monarch 
one-half of his dominions. 

3. That Russia should recognise Napoleon's three brothers. 
Joseph, Louis, and Jebome, as Kings of Naples, Holland, and 
Westphalia. 

Through the insanity of the King, the Prince of Wales was 
appointed Regent in 1811. 

Spenceb Pebceyal, the Premier, was shot in the House of 
Commons by Bellingham, May 11, 1812. 

In 1814 BoNAPABTE had retired to Elba, but in the foUow- 
mg year (1815) he invaded France, and met with a final defeat by 
WELLiNaTON at Waterloo^ after which he dfiU^^x^^^ms^&i^^ik^'vs^ 
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«a Engliah vesBel calted Belleropjio;^, of wliicb Maitlaud was 
captain. He was banished to the Island of St. Helena, and tboil 
died, May 6, 1821. 

The PeiHse of GheAt» between Gieat pritain and t^e United 
States of America, was effected, Deb. 24, 1814. 

The Trea^ of Favia* by which E^land obtained some 
islands in the West Indies, Mal&, Ceylon, Miiuritins, and the Gaf» 
of Good Hope, was concluded. May 80, 1814. 

Princess Chablottb, daughter of the Prince Begent, died, 
1817. 

An attack on the Prince Regent led to a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in 1817. 

The Feterloo Massacre was occasioned by a Reform Meet- 
ing in Manchester in Aug. 1819, when some persons lost their 
lives. 

An act for the regulation of the currency was passed hj 
Secretary Peel, 1819. 

The passing of the Six Acts for preventing the use of arms, 
and seditious meetings, was accomphshed by Lord Sidmoijth, 
1819. 

The Duke of Kent, father of our present Queen, died, Jan. 
23, 1820. 

The chief leaders of the French Bevolutiony which com- 
menced in 1789, were Danton, Robespiebjib, Mabat, and 
Cabbieb, aU of whom met with untimely deaths. During two 
months of this shocking period, justly caUed the ^Heign of 
Terror," 50 persons were guillotined every day. 

Afte;r the Union, in 1801, the National Banner was altered, 
and called <<The Union Jack.** This flag bears three crossees; 
England beinff re;pre8ented by St. George, her Patron Saint; 
Ireland by St. JPatnck ; and Scotland by St. Andrew. 

Geobge in. gave up the title of " King of France/' which 
had been adopted by English monarchs since the reign of Edwabd 

m. 

Three millions of subjects were lost to the Crown on the 
occasion of the American war, and the TSTationail iDebt was ht- 
creased by a himdred millions. 

Among the additional Tajces imposed during the present 
reign may be mentioned those upon windows, quack medi- 
cines, and horses, as well as the game licence. 

The Inventions, Discoveries, &c., of this reign : — 

Watt made his first improvement in the steam-engine^ 
1T65} the Spinning-Jenny woia Invented by an humble weaver, 
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mv^ HAi^lcfEA^s, ajad the Spinning Frame, by Abkwbig^, 
1^67; Botany Bay iliscovered ty Gaptain Cook, 1770^ w 
JCT^e^enn^ invented by Obompton, 1776: Cook discovefed 
l3ie Sandiwlch Isleuads, 1778, but was killed at Owyhee in tlj^ 
following year ; Sir W. Hebschel discovered a new planet, call4a^ 
inhienpuriof the Ki^g, Qidorgium 8idu8, ^781 ; Air Balloons 
weSe invented by a ^Venchman named Montgolpibb, in 1783, b\it 
tlwjy were introduced into England by Vincbnt LunabdI^ aii 
Italian ; Mail Coaches began t5 run, 1784, and came into 
geneial use in 1785; the power-loom was invented 1^ Gabt- 
WBiaHT ; the steam fizst implied to cotton spinning, 1785. Tha 
ll(fm0S^ then called the Jbondon Daily Universal Register , was 
first issued, Jan. 13, 1785; Coal gas first applied for lighting 
purposes, 1792; Vaccii^ation introduced by Dr. Jenjibb, 1796; 
t>e?i)iy pieces were issued 1797 , London was first lighted by gas, 
1807'; steam applied for printing the "Times," 18i4; the nraf 
steam-boat appeared oh the Thames, 1815, and the Atlantic Ocean 
was first crossed by a Steamer in 1816 : India-rubber was intro- 
duced through the influence of Dr. Pbiestley ; and umbrellas by 
Jonas Hannay, the introduction of the latter causing a riot among 
the cabmen of London, who were apprehensive that their business 
would sufier ; the London Docks, Southwark Bridge, and the New 
Mint were erected. 

Geobge m., called the << Christian King," expired Jan. 29, 
1820, after a rei^ of nearly six^ years, the longest in our histoiy, 
and was buried m St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

C CEU3BBATED PEB80NS. 

DrVXNEIS. 

William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, author of several 
works, tbe chief being his "Divine Legation of Moses." (1698 — 
1779). 

John Wesley, the noted founder of the religious denomina- 
tion of Christians called Arminian Methodists. Wesley became 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and was distinguished for his 
zeal, piety, and learning. (1703 — 1791). 

Thomas Wewton, Bishop of Bristol, author of "Dissertations 
on the Prophecies." (1704—1782). 

Charles Wesley, who aided his brother John Weslby, was 
the author of " Hymns," &c. (1708—1788). 

George Whitefield, celebrated as a preacher, and as the 
founder of the Calvinistic Methodists. He published some sermon^ 
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and controyeraial tracts, and was patronised bjr the CountesB of 
Huntingdon. (1714^1770). 

Dr. Hugh Blair, a Scotdunan, wrote ''Sermons^ and '^Lee- 
tores on BeUes Lettres." (1718—1800). 

Biohard Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, whose wiitmgs are 
numerous, among which, his " Twelve Discourses on the Pro- 
phedes," and his '^ CommentaiT on Hobacs's Art of Foetiy,'' 
may be mentioned. (1720 — 180S). ^ 

Jolm Farkliiir8t» a learned diyine, author of a Hebrew ud 
English, and a Ghreek and English, Lexicon. (1728—1797). 

Qeorge Home, Bishop of Norwich, wrote a commentary on 
the Book of Psalms. (1730—1792). 

Samuel Horsley, who became Bishop of Bochester and Si 
Asaph, opposed the unitarianism and materialism of Dr. Pbiestlet. 
He publisned many theological works, chiefly of a controyenial 
character. (1733—1806). 

Jolm Home Tooke, wrote the " Diversions of Purley." He 
was bom in London in 1736, and died at Wimbledon in 1812. 

Dr. William Faley, Archdeacon of Carlisle, author of " Tha 
Evidences of Ohristianitjr," and "Natural Theology." (174S- 
1806). 

Gilbert Wakefield, who left the Established Churcli and 
joined the Socinians. Among his chief works were a " Translatioa 
of the New Testament," and "The Evidences of Christianity." 
(1766—1801). 

Dr. Adam Clarke, a great Oriental scholar, and author of a 
"Bibliographical Dictionary," a "Commentary on the BiUe," 
&c., &c. (1762—1832). 

Bobert Hall, an eminent Baptist preacher, and author of 
"Modem Infidelity Considered." (1764—1831). 

Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, author of the pruo 
poem " Palestine," &c. (1783—1826). 

STATESMEN. 

Edmund Burke (1728—1797). 

George Washington, the first President of the United States. 
(1732—1799). 

Charles James Pox, son of the first Lord Holland. (1749 
—1806). 

R. B. Sheridan (1751—1816). 

William Pitt, son of the great Earl of Chatham. (1750- 
1806), 



Ijord Castlereagh, was, on the death of Mr. Pebceval, the 
nunisterial leader of the House of Oommons. (1769 — 1822). 

CJeorge Canning^ who became Governor of India, and after- 
-wwrds Premier. (1770—1827). 

William HuskisBon, most efficient in Finance and Political 
Economy^ was killed at the opening of the railway between 
Liverpool and Manchester. (1770—1830). 

Sir Francis Burdett» a distinguished Political Reformer. 
(1770—1844). 

Sir Thomas Stamford Baffles, distinguished not only as a 
statesman, but also as a naturalist, and as the founder of the 
Zoological Society, of which he was the first President. (1781 — 
1826). 

MILITABY COMMAITDEBS. 

Sir Balph Abercrombie, defeated the French at Aleicandria, 
but was mortally wounded. (1738—1801). 

Blaeher, who came with the Prussian army to assist Wel- 
IJNOTON at the Battle of Waterloo. (1742—1819). 

Sir John Moore, distinguished himself in the West Indies, 
Ireland, Holland, and in the Peninsular War. He gained the 
Battle of Corxmna, but feU in the moment of victory. (1761 — 
1809). 

JSTapoleon Bonaparte, was bom in Corsica, and became in 
1804 Emperor of the French. He overran Europe with his 
victories, but was thoroughly defeated bv the Duke of Wellingh 
TON at Waterloo, June 18, 1815. After his defeat he was banished 
to St. Helena, where he died in 1821. 

iEi'icholas Soult, Marshal of France, and Duke of Dalmatia, 
was much esteemed by Napoleon, who considered him the ablest 
tactitian in Europe. He had the chief command of the French 
army in the Peninsular War, and was defeated by Wellington 
in many engagements. In 1838, Soult represented France at the 
coronation of Queen ViCTOBLi, and met on that occasion with his 
old opponent, the Duke of Wellington, and also received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the English people, with which he was 
much gratified. Died 1851. 

Junoty Marshal of France, was defeated by Wellington at 
the Battle of Vimiera. (1771—1813). 

Jourdan, Marshal of France, whom Wellington defeated 
atVittoria. (1762—1833). 

Arthur Wellesleyy (Duke of Wellington) an illustciQ\3& TsoiH- 
tary commander and eminent statesman, ^&& ^[k^ \)m^^i^\^ ^^'^^ca 

18 
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Earl of MomnxfQToVf hj AuRm, dau^tei o£ AsfsrinB Vihc&unt 
DuNGANNON. He waa educated at JBton GoUe^ then uoderraci 
priyate tutor at Bnghton, and finally at the Mihtaoy AcadaoBy of 
Angers in France. He entered the amj in 1787, and first distaiia^ 
ffuished himself in India, particularly at the Battle of Assaye* On 
nis return to England he was elected a, member of Parliament for- 
Bye. In 1808, S& Abthttb Wbllb8LKy was sent to the Peninsula 
to aid the Spanish and Portuguese against the French, whom he 
defeated in many enKagemente, and ultimately drore them from 
the Peninsula. For these signal services he received £400,000; and 
was created Duke of Wellii^^n and Field-Marshal of Gbeat Bri- 
tain. He next marched agamst Napoi«bon, who had escaped fromj 
Elba, and defeated him at the Battle of Waterloo. He was bom 
in Dublin, 1769, and died at Walmer Castle in 1852. 

NAVAL COMMANDEB8. 

Blohard Howe, relieved Gibraltar and gained a decisive 
victory over the French fleet. (1725—1799). 

Captain James Cook» aided in the re-taJdng of Newfound- 
land, and is noted for having thrice navigated the globe. He was 
killed in a quarrel vdih the natives *of Owyhee, one of the Sandwich 
Islands. (1728—1779). 

Adam Duncan, who defeated the Dutch, under Db Wints&| 
off Camperdown, for which achievement he received an annual 
pension of £2,000. (1731—1804). 

John Jervis, (St. Vincent) was of great service to Kbppsl, 
aided Lord Howe in the relief of Gibraltar, and commandad. the 
expedition through which were captured Guadaloupe, Martinique, 
and St. Lucia. (1734—1823). 

HoratiOf Lord ViscoTint iNelson, Duke of Bronte, &c., one of 
the most renowned and successful admirals that EnglaT^d ever 
produced. He was killed at the Battle of Trafeilgar. (1768— 
1805). 

Qic Sidney Smith, who obliged NAPOUSONtoraiaa thesis 
of St. Jean, d' Acre. (1764-^840). 

liord Gambia, a distinguished admiral, was entrusted with 
the squadron which compelled the surrender of the Danish fleet in 
1707. For his services on this occasion he received a peerage with 
a pension of £2,000. Died 1833. 

HISTOBIAI7B. 

J7»V!id;Hume^ author of a '^History of Bnglmd," '^Essays/' 
Azaf 3 /^Ilroatase on Htiman ISatooK^." i,m\-A.m\; 
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Bobert H enry , wrote a EGstory of Great Britain to the 
rajgn of Hbnby VH. (1718—1790). 

William Bobertson, a learned Scotch divine, who pubHahed 
a'Histozy of Scotland and a History of America. (1721—1793). 

Edward Gibbon, wrote the ''DecHne and Eall of the Eoman 
Empre.'' (1787^1794). 

William lUtford, wrote a History of Greece. (1744*^ 

POETS. 

William Cowper, author of "The Task,'' "The Sofa/ "John 
Cfflpin,** and a "Translation of Homer.** (1731—1800). 

Dr. James Seattle, author of a. Tolume of poems, and other 
•waAa, but his fame rests chiefly on his Minstrel. (1735 — 1803). 

James Macpherson, chiefly known by a translation of poems, 
of whlich OssiAN is said to have l)een the author. (1738 — 1/96). 

Gliomas Chatterton, the bor-poet, extended his &me 
through pretending to have discoverea some poems, whose author 
w(LS asserted to be Thomas Eowley, a Bristol priest, who lived in 
the fifteenth century. Chattebton published "Miscellanies in 
Ptose and Verse." He was bom at Bristol in 1762, and owing to 
pcFverty he committed suicide in London, 1770. 

Bobert Burns, the National Poet of Scotland, was a man of 
humble origin, fine genius, but intemperate habits. (1769 — 1796). 

Bdbert Bloomfield, author of "The Farmer's Boy." (1766 
—1823). 

William Falconer, author of " The Shipwreck," was bom in 
1730, and is said to have been shipwrecked m the Mozambique 
Channel, about 1770. 

Henry Kirke WMte, a youthful poet, who taught himself 
several languages, but was cut off by death at an early age. He 
was b(mi at Nottingham, 1786, and died at Cambridge, 1806. 

Percy Bysse Shelley, wrote "Queen Mab," and "Revolt of 
Mam." (1792— 1822). 

B^V. George Crabbe, whose chief poems were "The Li- 
brary," "The Village," &c. (1764—1832). 

Sir Walter Scott, novelist, author of many works, "Marmion " 
and "The Lady of the Lake" being his productions. (1771 — 
IOO40). 

liord Byron, author of "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage." He 
died at Missolonghi in Greece. (1788— 1824^ 
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UTEBJJaLY MSN*. 

liord Chesterfield, a man of great wit, author of Letters to 
hisSon. (1604—1773). 

Iiord Kaimes, a Scotch judge, author of the '^Elements of 
Oriticiam," &c. (1696—1782). 

Dr. John Jortin, among whose works we find Latin poems 
entitled "Lusus Poetici," "Miscellaneous Observations npra 
Authors Ancient and Modem," and his "Life of Erasmus.** (1698 
—1770). 

Soame Jenyns, author of a "Free Inquiry into the Origin of 
Evil." (1704^1787). 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose chief work is his Bictionaiyoi 
the English Language. (1709—1784). 

Ijaurence Sterne, author of "The Sentimental Journey." 
(17ia-1768). 

Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, author of " Historic Doubts 
concerning Richahd III.," was considered hy Sir Walteb Scott 
the best letter- writer in the English language. (1717 — 1797). 

Joseph Warton, son of Thomas Wabton, wrote poems, and 
translated Virgil. (1722—1800). 

Adam Smith, Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, and author of a work entitled "The 
Wealth of Nations." (1723—1790). 

William Gilpin, published an Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment, and wrote the lives of Latimeb, Hubs, Wickliffe, and 
Cranmer. (1724—1804). 

Oliver Goldsmith, wrote " The Vicar of Wakefield," "The 
Deserted Village," &c. (1728—1774). 

Thomas Warton, another son of Thomas Warton, hecame 
Poet-Laureate, and Camden Professor of Modem History at Oxford. 
(1728—1790). 

James Boswell, wrote " Memoirs of Dr. Johnson." (1740 
—1795). 

John Louis de Lolme, a native of Switzerland, was apolitical 
writer, his chief work being a " History of the Constitution of 
England." (1740—1806). 

Sir William Jones, an accomplished Oriental scholar, is said 
to have been well versed in twenty-seven languages. His works 
were published in six volumes. (1/46—1794). 

Dr. Bichard Porson, whose most important works were his 
criticisms on Greek writers, and his edition of a Lexicon of Photius. 
(1769—1808). 
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Mxmgo Park, author of a History of his own Travels. (1771 
—1805). 

Alexander Cruden, who compiled '^The Oonoordance." 
Died in 1774. 



Dr. Abraham Bees, who compiled a OyclopsBdia. (1743 — 
1825). 

William BoBeoe, lawyer and banker, and also an eminent 
biqcfrapher and miscellaneous writer, whose best works were, 
" The life and Pontificate of Leo X.," and " The life of Lobenzo 
DE Medici.'^ He was the son of a market-gardener, near Liverpool. 
(1753—1831). 

Dr. Gall, a German, who originated the science of Phrenology. 
(1758—1828). 

William Hazlitt, a critic, author of " Table Talk," " Cha- 
racters of Shakespeare's Plays," &c. (1778—1830). 

FHUiOSOFHEBS. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, author of various works. (1733 — 
1804). 

Dugald Stewart, whose chief works were '^ Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind," " Outlines of Moral Philosophy," 
and « Philosophical Essays." (1753—1828). 

Sir Humphrey Davy» inventor of the safety lamp, became 
Professor of Ohemistiy in the Koyal Institution of London. He 
was the author of "Chemical and Philosophical Kesearches." 
(1778—1829). 

ASTBONOMEBS. 

James Ferguson, author of ^^ Astronomy explained upon Sir 
Isaac Newton's principles, and made easy to those who have not 
studied Mathematics," &c. (1710—1776). 

Sir William Herschel, private astronomer to Geobge HI., 
discovered Uranus and its satellites, &c., &c. (1738 — 1822). 

IiAWYEBS. 

Charles Fratt» (Earl Oamden) a noted lawyer and statesman, 
was bom in 1713. In 1762 he was M[>pointed (Jhief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, created a Peer in 17o5, and in 1766 became Lord 
Chancellor. It is said that only one of his decisions was reversed. 
Died 1794. 

William Murray, ^ord Mansfield) an illustrious lawyer and 
upright man, became Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and was 
00 eloquent that his firiend Pope styled \mxi Wi<^ ^^ ^^^Aj;si^sig;^s^ 
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MvBRAT.'' His conduct on the bench during the tnals of the pub- 
Hsher of Junitu^s letters, and of Wilkes, rendered him unpopular, 
and in the riots of 1780 his house in Bloomsbury Square was Dumt 
down by the mob. (1704—1793). 

Sir William Blackstone, was one of the Judges of the Com- 
mon Fleas, a member of Ftoliament, and authinr of ^' Commentaries 
on the Laws of England.** (1723—1780). 

HKDICAIi MEN. 

John Hunter, author of '^ Obseryations on the Animal Eco- 
nomy." (1728—1793). 

William Buohan, a Scotch ]^ysician, autluMr of a work 
caUed " Domestic Medicine." (1729—1805). 

Dr. Edward Jenner, discoyered vaccination. (17^fc9 — ^1823). 

John Abemethy; was very eminent in his professicHi, foA 
the first to teach that local diseases are npt independent nuJadies, 
but the result of a disordered constitution. (1764 — 1831). 

MUSXCIAZVa 

Dr. Samuel Arnold, composed an orat(»io callesi ^The 
Prodigal Son," &c. (1740—1802). 

Mosart, among whose works it will be sufficient to mentioji 
his magnificent ^^ Requiem," whidi he composed on his deatii<4)ed. 
(1766—1792). 

Joseph Haydn, a celebrated and extensiye composer of music^ 
was the son of a poor wheel-wright, and bom at the yillage of 
Bohran in Austria. On his second yisit to London in 1794^ he met 
with a grand recea)tion; and the degree of doctor of music wss 
conferred on him by the Uniyersity c$ Oxford. In 179& appeared 
his chef d'osuvre, the splended oratorio of "The Creation. Kb 
numerous works included "The Seasons,** a "Te Deum,' a **Stal)ftt 
Mater," 116 symphonies, 14 operas, 83 yiolin quifftetts, 60 piano- 
forte sonatas, 4 oratorios, 15 masses, 42 duets and canzonets, 200 
concertos, &c. Died at Yi^ma in 1809. 

Beethoven, an eminent German composer, was bom at Boon 
in 1770. He was a pupil of Haydn, and produced many symjaho- 
mes, of which the &tttle of Symphcmy is considered one of the 
finest. Of his operas, FedeUo is the most admired. Died 1^. 

Dr. Callcott» author of a "Musical Qrammar," and seyen^ 
compositions. (1766—1821). 

.Carl Maria Von Weber, a German^ who compofse^ ^^^^ 
^PreiBchvLtzr (1786—1826). 
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FHII.ANTHBOFIST. 

^ John Howard, noted for his zeal in endiNi¥0«iiiii^to amelior- 
ate the condition of prisoners, both at home and abroM. B» ^^li^ 
While eii«:aged in thk occupation. (1726—1790). 

INVENTOB8. 

Jbhn Han^Bon, invented the Marine Chronometer. (1693 — 
1776). 

Josiah. Wedge^oody invented the ^^ Queen's Ware/' which is 
composed of ground flint and Dorsetshire white clay. (1730 — 

Sir Siohard Arkwright» a hairdresser by trade, invented the 
<^^iBiing-frame,'on account of which he is considered the founder 
of our cotton manufacture. (1732 — 1792). 

James Watt» by whose inventions the steam-engine was 
greatiy improved. (1736— 1S19). 

Sdmund Cartwriglit» inv^itor of the powerloom. (1743 — 

i8sa). 

Samuel Crompton, who invented the spinning-firame called 
the "Mule." a753— 1827). 

Sir William Ck>ngreve, inventor of rockets and lucifer 
matches. (1772—1828). 

William. Hyde Woollaston, discovered the metals palladium 
and rhodium, and invented the Oamera-lucida. (1776—1828). 

ENGIKEEBS. 

James Brindley, was employed by the Duke of Bbidge- 
-y/N^imL in the construction of the canal from Worsley to Manches- 
ter. a716— 1772). 

Jbhn Smeaton, the successAil constructor of the third Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. (1724—1792). 

Jolin Bezmiey constructed the Aberdeen canal, designed the 
East and West India docks, London, and built the Waterloo Bridge 
inrer the Miames. (1761—1821). 

Thomas Telford, a Scotchman, constructed the Menai Bridge, 
the Caledonian Canal, &c. (1757—1834). 

MATTTF.1Vr A TICIAN. 

Dr. Charles Hutton, author of a course of Mathematics. 
(1737—1823). 
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ABTIST8. 



Sir JoBhua Beynolds, President of the Koyal Academj. 
(1723—1792). 

Thomas Qainsboroxigli, a figtmous landscape painter. 1727 
—1788). 

Benjamin West, an American, became President of the 
Koyal Academy, London. His chief paintings were '^ Cromwell 
Dismissing the Long Parliament and ^^St. Paul on the Island of 
MeUta." (1738—1820). 

Thomas Bewiok, who gave a stimulus to wood engraving lij 
the illustration of his "History of Quadrupeds." (1763—1828). 

Sir Thomas Iiawrence, called the English Titian, whose 
best works are considered "John Kemble,** "Mrs. Siddons,** and 
"Benjamin West." He also became President of the Bojal 
Academy. (1769—1830). 

SCUIiFTOBS. 

John Flaxman, whose last statues were a group from Ovid'b 
Metamorphoses, entitled "The Fury of Athamas." (1756—1826). 

Sir Francis Chantrey, was bom at Norton, near Sheffield, in 
1781. His group of the Sleeping Children, which appeared in 
1817, was universally admired. Died 1841. 

ACTOBS. 

James Quin, the first actor of his time till Gabbick appeared. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, engaged Quin to instruct the 
royal children in elocution, and on learning that George HL 
delivered his first speech from the throne in a graceful manner, 
Quin said — "Ay, it was I who taught the boy to speak." (169S— 
1766). 

David Garriok, whose histrionic representations Wv3re of the 
highest order. (1716—1779). 

John Philip Eemble, more particularly distin^j^hed as a 
tragedian. (1757—1823). 

Mrs. Siddons, sister of John and Charles EIsmblb, became 
the leading actress of her time. (17o5 — 1831). 
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George IV. was fhe eldest son of Oeorge IIL AJ>. 1820— 

1830. 

A WABS. 

^^ L War wifh Burmali. 

War arose between the East India Oompany and the Burmese, 
in consequence of the latter encroaching on the frontiers of Bengal, 
1824. After the enemy had been beaten in seyeral engagement, a 
Treaty was concluded, (1826) by which the Burmese monarch 
agreed: — 

1. To pay the Oompany a large sum of money for the 
expenses of the war. 

2. To cede to Great Britain the provinces of Araoan» 
Assanij and Tenasserim. 

IL War with fhe Ashantees. 

These disturbances began in 1824, and are said to have been 
caused by the British interfering in the quarrels of the native 
Ashantees, who live on the Coast of Africa. 

1. The British under Sir Ghables MacOabthy, governor of 
Sierra Leone, were terribly slaughtered by an army imdetr the 
Ashantee monarch. Sir Ghables was also slain, 1824. 

2. After the Ashantee King had been several times defeated 
by the British imder Golonel Sundbbland, a Treaty was conclu- 
ded between England and the Ashantees, 1826. 

III. War with fhe Turks. 

Battle of Navarino (Greece). — The revolt of Greece against 
Turkey led to war between those two countries. England favoured 
the former, and Lord Bybon went to render them personal aid, 
bat he caught a fever and died at Missolonghi. As the contest had 
continued some time, England, France, and Kussia requested the 
Turks to cease hostilities, but this advice was not heeded. The 
Combined fleets, therefore, of these three powers, under Admiral 
DoDBiNGTON, almost destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleet 
mder Ibbahim Pasha, Oct. 20, 1827. Greece was made an 
^dependent kingdom, and Otho, of Bavaria, became its sover- 
eign. The Duke of Wellington called the destruction of tiie 
[?arkish fleet an Untoward Event. 
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3 GJUBU!' fivraraB. 

The Catx> Street Ck>napi]:«oy. — ^Tliis plot was devised bj ci 
Abthxtb Thistlewood and others, for murdering the Eiog^s miius- 
tets, but it was detected «tid ike leaders executed, May 1, 
1820. 

A Bill of Faine «aid -Penalties was introduced Ij Loid ^ 
LiVEBFOOL, Prime Minister, against Oaboline, the King^acoiuoii 
■for the purpose of depriying her of such rights as e^e wasentitlea ' ' 
to as ^een. She had ror some time heen separated from tor 
husband, aad in 1816 retired to the contineDt. Ijeannng that her kr 
husband had become King, she returned to England in atCter ia 
assert her rights. She was charged with imimoral conduct, vnft ber ^ 
name was erased from the Liturgy. Owing to the aide defence ^ 
made in her favour by Bbougham, Williams, Dbnuuh, Mi 
LusHiNOTON, the bill was abandoned, 1820. On the day of Es ^ 
'Maiesty^s coronation, the Queen attempted to enter Weatmiiiflter ^ 
Abbey in order to see the ceremony, but she was refused adnii- 
tance. This so distressed her tiiat she died soon after, Aug. 7, 182L , 
She had given orders that her body nught l)e buried in h» own 'f^ 
coimtiy with this inscription engraved on her temb— ^Hsra ^ 
lies CardLixie of Brunswiok, the injiired Queen d 
'Sngland." 

The Boyal Society of Literature was founded by the King) I 
1821, and Mechanics' Institutes in the same year by li> 

GteOBGE BmKBECK. X 

The Caledonian Canal, after a labour of 20 years and an 
expenditure of £900,000, was opened, 1822. ^ 

Geohge IV. visited Ireland, where he met with a keariy 
welcome. He is said to have been the first English King that ^ 

gEkid a peaceful visit to that island, 1821. Be also went to 
cotland, and was warmly received there, 1822. During tlw - 
King's stay in Scotland, Lord Londondebky conunitted suicide, 
and was succeeded by GAobge Oannino as Foreign Secretary. , 

The Spanish colonies in South America revolted, and thdff 
independence was recognised by England, 1823. 

Mr. HusKissoN, President of the Board of Trade, introdnced ^ 
Pree Trade, 1823. j 

The National Qallery was founded, 1824. i 

Owing to the numerous foolish speculations in 1825, many 
banks stopped payment, and bankruptcy became very general 

The weights and measures of the United Kingdom were in- 
vestigated and equalised by law, 1825. 

XiOtteries were -^xobibii^^^l^^^^ 
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The leading events of the yeax 1827 were &^ 

1. Death of the Duke of Yobe, by which the Duke of Cla- 
HBXCE, afterwards Whjjam IY., became heir to the throne. 

2. Death of Lord Livebpool. 

8. Death of OANNiNa, who became Premier after Lord 

4. The suspension bridge over the Menai Strait was opened 
sn Jjuiuazy. 

5. On the deal^ of CANinNG, Lord Qodebich became Premiec^ 
Imt he soon resigned. 

The Duke of Welungton became Prime Minister after 
OoDHBiOH in 1828, and in the same year was founded Eing'a 
College, London. 

The Test and Ck>iporation Acts, which prevented Dissen- 
tars and Homan Catholics from holding office in the State, were 
repealed, 1828. 

The Catholic Emancipation Bill, by which Roman Catho- 
"BfiB were placed nearly on a level with Protestants as regards privi- 
leges, was introduced by Mr. I^el, and passed in 1829. 

The London Folioe Farce was founded by Mr. Peel in 1829. 

The Treaty of Adrianople, by which the Independence df 
was recognised by Turkey, was concluded, 1829. 

A part of York Minster was burnt by a man named Mabtost^ 
who was insane, 1830. 

To this reign are to be ascribed the planting of Begenf 6 Park,, 
the opening of the Zoological Gardens, and the Colosseum. 

Omnibuses were introduced from France by a coachman 
named Shillibeeb, 1830. 

The King died at Windsor, June 26, 1830, and was buried at 
the same place. 

O CELESBBATED FEBSON& 

William Wordsworth, was bom in Cumberland, 1770. 
AmoDg his poetical effusions may be named '^ The White Doe of 
BjlstoD," << Sonnets on the Biver Buddon,'' and a phHosophicsd 
po^n in blank verse, called << The Excursion.'' Died 1850. 

Thomas Moore, author of the *^ Irish Melodies," '< Lalla 
Roo^,'' &c. (1779—1862). 

Sajnuel Taylor Coleridge, author of numerous poems, th^ 
most popular being '< Christabel." and '^ The Ancient Mariner.*^ 
(1772—1884). 
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Thomas Campbell, was bom in Glasgow in 1777. Of hi 
poetical productions we may mention the ** Pleasures of Hope, 
and "Ye Mariners of England." Died 1844. 

Bobert Soufhey, Poet-Laureate, wrote " Joan of Aic,'' an 
other works. (1774—1843). 

Qeorge Canning, became Governor of India, and afterwan 
Premier. (1770—1827). 

Sir Astley Cooper, an eminent surgeon and anatomist, ht 
came President of the CoUege of Surgeons. (1763 — 1841). 

Edmund Kean, a celebrated tragedian. (1787 — 1833). 

Henry Fox, (Lord Holland) a great advocate for Parliamei 
tary Reform, aided in the abolition of the Corporation and Te 
Acts. (1773—1840). 

John Shore, (Lord Teignmouth) statesman and author 
^^Considerations on communicating to the inhabitants of India ti 
knowledge of Christianity." (1751—1834). 

Earl Spencer, statesman. (175d — 1834). 

John 8oott» (Earl of Eldon) was bom at Newcasfle-upa 
Tyne in 1751, and received his education at the University 
Oxford. He was called to the bar in 1776, and joined the Nm 
em Circuit, but made little progress till his success at the Ctithei 
^Election, by which he obtained some celebrity. In 1793 he becai 
Attorney-General ; in 1799 Chief Justice of the Common Pie 
and in 1801 he succeeded Lord Loughborough as Lord Chancell 
which office he finally relinquished in 1827, and spent the remai 
der of his life in retirement. Died 1838. 

Charles Abbott, (Lord Tenterden) a celebrated judge, a 
author of a treatise upon the law relative to " Merchant Ships a 
Seamen." (1762—1832), 

Edward Fellew, (Lord Exmouth) naval commander. (1*2 
—1833). 

William Wilberforce, a celebrated philanthropist, was b 
at Hull in 1759, and is ever to be remembered with gratitude 
his unwearied exertions during a period of twenty years for 1 
abolition of Negro Slaverjr. In 1807 the Abolition Bill passed 1 
House of Lords. After Sir Samuel RoMn.LY had spoken in fiiv( 
of the bill, he concluded by " contrasting the feelings of Napole 
in all his greatness with those of that honoured individual t( 
would this day lay his head upon his pillow, and remember ti 
the Slave-trcule was no more." WHiBERFOBCE wrote a work ( 
titled, " Practical View of the prevailing Religious System of P 
fessed Christians in the Higher and Middle Classes of this Coun 
contrasted with Real Christianity." He expended more than oi 
fourth of his income in "pciva^fe Oasjrs^Ae^, «a.^^ «h.Qtt time hefi 
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Is death he said, '^ Thank Qod ! that I should haye lived to -witness 
day in which England is willing to giye twenty millions sterling 
»T the Abolition of slayery." He died in London in 1833, and his 
»mains were honoured with a public funeral, and interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Josepli Iiancaster, who founded the Lancasterian Schools. 
778—1838). 

Hannah More, authoress of '^Christian Morals/' and an 
flsaj on the Character and Writings 'of St. Paul, &c. (1745 — ^. 
333). 

Jeremy Bentham, noted for endeayouring to improve 
egislation and Jurisprudence. Of his numerous works, we need 
ily mention his '^ Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
egislation," and ^^ Panopticon," a work on prison discipline. 
747—1832). 

Dr. John Gillies, historiographer for Scotland, wrote a 
[istory of Greece, translated the Ethics) and Politics of Aristotle, 
c. (1747—1836). 

'William Cobbett» a political writer, and author of an English 
Tammar. (1762—1835). 

Qeorge Colman, a dramatic writer. (1762 — 1836). 

Sir James Mackintosh, a distinguished lawyer and author 
: a History of England. (1765—1832). 

Baron Cuvier, a French naturalist, author of a Theory of the 
a^th. (1769—1832). 

Sir John Malcolm, Persian Ambassador, published a History 
: Persia, and a PoHtical History of India. (1769—1833). 

James Hogg, a Scotch poet, called the Ettrick Shepherd^ 
Tote " JIadoc the Moor," " The Pilgrim of the Sun," and was a 
mtributor to " Blackwood's Magazine." (1772—1835). 

Charles Lamb, a great wit and essayist. (1775 — 1834). 

Felicia Hemans, whcse chief works were ''Songs of the 
Sections," and " Records of Woman." (1794—1835). 

Henry Bell, is said to have been the first that made a 
iccessfiil application of steam to purposes of navigation. (1767 — 
B30). 
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X 

^Wmiaiii IV^ DiilEe of darenoe^ was the third son of ^ 



freedom of the Frees led to another reyolution in Fnmee, ad 
ended in the abdication of Ohables X., who fled to EnglanL 
The Duke of Qbi.ban8. under the title of Louis PHnjFPB L, 
then became << King of the French,'' 1830. 

n. Bevolutlon in Belgitmi.— Belgium participated in tke 
revolutionary feelings manifested in France, and separated fimi 
Holland, 1830. in securing her independence, Belgium ifU 
aided by England, and in 183L_Leopold of SiuEe Oobnrg, widower 
of PrinoQes CHASiiOTTE of England, was elected King of tin 
Belgians. 

m* Bevolution in Folandd— A revolution biohe oat at 
Warsaw, Nov. 29, 1830, when the Poles tried to free themadftt 
from the bondage of Eussia ; but they were finally subdued Wthe 
large armies of the Emperor Nicholas in 1831. Many of tiie 
Poles fled to England, where they met with kind treatment. 

IV. Portugal was the scene of Civil War between Donka 
Maria (daughter of Don Pedbo) and her uncle, Don Migubl, 
who had usurped the throne. Donna Maria's fleet was com- 
manded by Admiral Napeeii, who vanquished that of Don Mioubl, 
July, 1833. The contest ended in Donna Maria becoming Qneen, 
and in the expulsion of Miguel from Portugal. 

V. A contest for the crown of Spain arose between Isabella 
(daughter of Ferdinand VIL) and Don Carlos. As Englishm« 
were allowed by government to engage in the dispute, a foice 
called the British Legion was despatched under Colonel I^ 
Lacy Evans, who fought for Isabella. The British were chiefly 
instrumental in gaining the battles of Bilboa (1836), and of Irnn 
<1837). Don Carlos was ultimately defeated. 

B CHIEF EVENTS. 

Earl Grey succeeded the Duke of Wellington as Prime 
Minister, and formed an Administration, in which Lord Althorpb 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Brougham, Lord 
Chancellor ; Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary ; Lord Lands- 
i>0WNB, President oi t\i€> OoxmciS.*, ViOt^ Cioii-EBxcH, Colonial 
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bffretarf; Lord Mbx^botibiix^ Home Seoretaiy; 'w^le^Loid- John 
arOBsauL was Paymaster of the Forces, and Lord Stanley (i^v 
:^aent Earl of Debby); Secretary for Ireland, (1830). 

The'Bailw«y between Liverpool' and Manchester wm opened, 
bat: 15y 1830, on which occasion Mr. Huskisson was accidentally 
tflM . hy ' one of the ttains. 

Xiords-iCieixteiiazit of counties in Ireland were appointed. 

The. fbrst meeting of the Britisli, Association for the Ad- 
uaxxiinent of Bioienoa was held in York, 1831. 

The New Ik>ndon Bridge was opened by the King, Aug. 1^ 

That formidable disease, called the Asiatio Cholera, which 
maared in 1817 on the banks of the Gkmges, visited England for 
uarlSBsi time, breaking out at Simderland, Oct. 1831. After 
vaging the countiy for 12 months, and destroying 60,000 persons^ 
disappeared towards the end of the year 1832. 

The Beforxn. Bill. — The events in France considerably in^ 
lanced the English mind, and caused it to be extremely urgent 
r reforms in Parliament. A bill, therefore, for that purpose was 
troduced bv Lord John Eussell, March 1, 1831, but it was 
jected. Tms caused much discontent among the people, and 
rious riots followed in Derby, Bristol, and Nottingham^ the 
latde of the last mentioned town being burnt as a retaliation on 
ier I>t[ke of Newcastle for his aversion to Reform. The bill, 
itwil^istanding the most determined opposition on the part of the 
ories, who were now called ConservativeSy passed, and received 
:^ Royal AssMit, June 7, 1882. 

The leading changes effected by the Reform Bill were : — 
!•. Some insignificant boroughs (56 in number) were disfkran- 



2. Some important towns which had not been represented 
Parliament, now obtained the right of sending members there. 

3» An extension of. the Franchise, by which the political 
Kwar of ther naddle dasses was much increased. Those who 
i^ned houses from which they realised ten pounds per annum, or 
ho paid a rental to that amount, were entitled to vote for town 
empers. All who owned land worth ten pounds a year, or who 
dd, a rent not under £50, had a right to vote for comnty 
omharB^ 

The Scotch and Irish R^orm Bills, similar to the above, also 
oeived the Royal Assent in 1832. 
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The Beformed Farliaxnent was opened by the King j 
person, Feb. 5, 1833, and during its first session the foUowin 
measures were passed : — 

The Irish Ck>ercion BilL — ^It was found necessary to pu 
this Bill in order to suppress the numerous outrages committe 
in Ireland. O'Connell, who wanted a repeid of the Legisla 
tiye Union, and the abolition of the Protestant Church, keo 
the people of that countiy in a state of incessant agitation, wlii(i 
resulted in many deeds of violence. 

The Irish Church BilL — This Bill was passed for the p1I^ 
pose of rejTulating the revenues of the Irish Church, and foi 
abolishing ten bishoprics. 

The Charter of the Bank of England was renewed, the go- 
vernment of British territories in Hindostan vested as before in the 
East India Companv, but the trade to India and China was no 
longer monopolised oy that Company, but thrown open to any who 
liked to engage in it. 

Annual Parliamentary Grants, for the furtherance of edu- 
cation, began in this session, when £20,000 were voted and giTdn 
for that purpose. 

The Emancipation BUI, for abolishing Slavery in the 
West Indies, was passed, and in 1834 the law came into opeiatioL 
when some thousands of Colonial slaves were emancipated, m 
their owners received £20,000,000 by way of compensation. Th( 
celebrated Mr. Wilberforce was the first in 1787 to move forth( 
Emancipation of Slaves, and he pursued that humane course tillhii 
wishes were accomplished. 

The Factory Bill was also passed, by which children work 
ing in factories had their hours of labour shortened, and proviflioi 
made for their education. 

The University of Durham was founded, and Quakers were ad 
mitted into Parliament, Mr. Pease, member for South DurhaiD 
being the first, 1833. 

The events of the year 1834 were: — 

1. Through disputes about the Irish Coercion Bill, Earl Gbxi 
resided, and was succeeded by Lord Melbouhnb as Prinn 
Minister, with whom was Lord Palmerston and Lord Joffl 
Russell. 

2. Continued crime in Ireland, arising in a great measure firon 
O'Connell's inciting the people of that country to demand J 
Bepeal of the Union, made it necessary to renew the Irist 
Coercion Bill, which now became more stringent. 

3. The "Nevr Poot liow Axst ^es passed, authorising loc» 
boards to be placed under ^o\etTLm«viX^5i«^^OGtfs\i^^ssd. ijrohibitiDl 
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at-door relief to able-bodied paupers, except they would enter 
le workhouses and earn it there. This Bui was calculated to 
rike at the root of idleness, to diminish pauperism, lessen the 
>or-rate8 and elevate the lower classes. At thai time £7,000,000 
ere spent annually for the support of the poor. 

4. Both Houses of Parliament were destroyed by fire. 

5. On the resignation of the ministry, Sir Robebt Peel was 
iled to the head of the Government in December, but in a few 
onths Lord Melboubne again became Premier. 

The English began to colonise South Australia in 1834. 

The Overland Boute to India was adopted in 1834. 

The Municipal Act, for reforming the town councils, passed 
) 1835, when boroughs obtained the right to appoint their own 
^unoillors and magistrates. 

Feeschi attempted to assassinate the King of the French, 
S85. 

The Statutes enacted in the year 1836 were : — 

1. The Tithe Ck>nunutation Act» which authorised dergy- 
\ffn to receive money instead of tithes from the landlord. 

2. The New Marriage Act» giving dissenters permission to 
9 married in their own chapels, and by their own ministers. 

An act was also passed for establishing a general system for 
le Begistration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths; another 
It reducing stamped duty on newspapers; while a third was enacted 
ranting to criminals the assistance of counsel in cases of felony. 
he law for executing murderers on the third day after conviction 
'as repealed. 

Louis Napoleon attempted to raise an Insurrection at 
iawsburg, 1836. 

That debilitating disease called Influenza appeared in 1836. 

The two new Bishoprics of Bipon and Manchester were 
ttated, 1836. 

England was visited by a terrib!e storm, which did much 
itoage, 1836. 

•inie King died at "Windsor, Jime 20, 1837. Provision was 
lade for Adelaide, the Queen-dowager, by a grant of £100,000 
ist annum, and also the residence of Marlborough House and 
(uidiey Park. 
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CELEBBATED FEBSON8. 



William Iiamb, (Lord Melbonrne) became, en the reeignatioD 
of Earl Gbby in 1834, Prime Minister. ( 1 778—1848). 

Dr. Tl^omas Chalmers, a most eloquent and powerful Scotch 
preacher, founded the Free Churcli of Scotkmd. Among his 
writings, he produced a treatise "On the Adaptation of Ezteioal 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Mul'' 
(1780—1847). 

Dr. Tliom.aa Arnold, head master of Kugby School, "sriote 
a History of Rome, translated " Thucjdides," and published seveial 
Tolumes of Sermons. (1795 — 1842). 

Daniel CConnell, called the great agitator^ whose main 
object was the repeal of the union of England and Irelani 
(1775—1847). 

Sir John Franklin, who perished while engaged in a voyage 
to discover the North West Passage. Many expeditions were 
fitted and sent out in search of Fbanklin, the last being uIlde^ 
taken by Captain McClintock, who ascertained that the ffaHant 
commander and the greater part of his crew were lost. (1786— 
1847). 

Sharon Turner, author of a valuable History of the Anglo- 
Saxons from the earliest period to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
(1768—1847). 

Thomas Clarkson, united with Wilberfobce in strongly 
advocating the abolition of slavery. (1760 — 1846). 

Elizabeth Fry, one of the Society of Friends, devoted much 
time to the improvement of prisons and the reformation of convicts. 
(1780—1845). 

Hev. John Foster, author of " Essays on Decision of Cha- 
racter," " On the Evils of Popular Ignorance,'' &c. (1770—1843.) 

Sir Charles Bell, one of the most celebrated anatomista of 
modem times, discovered the arrangement and operation of the 
Nervous System. (1774—1842). 

Sir Francis Chantrey, a famous monumental sculptor. The 
statue of Pitt, in Hanover Square, London, is one of his works. 
(1782—1841). 

Benjamin Robert Haydon, painted ''The Judgment of 
Solomon," <* Christ's Entry into Jerusalem," &c. (1786—1846). 

Sir David Brewster, author of a " Treatise on Optics," and 
of « Letters on Natural Magic." Died 1840. 

Bir Alexander Barnes, aa>i\iat oi ''^Tt^.-^^Xa Into Bokhara 
andCahooV Died 1841, 
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Allan Cunningham, a celebrated poet, author of ''Paul 
Jones," and the Lives of "Bums" and "Sir David Wilkie." 
(1785—1842). 

Thomas Dibdio, a &mous dramatic song writer, to whose 

Sin we are indebted for "The English Meet," and "The ffigh 
ettled Eacer." Died 1841. 

Qeorge Dyer, a miscellaneous writer, whose greatest labour 
was in contributing to the production of Yalfy's Edition of the 
Classics, in 141 volumes. He also wrote a "History of the 
University of Cambridge." Died 1841. 

Bowland Hill, (Viscount) distinguished himself as a geneeal, 
and in 1828 became Commander-in-Chief. Died 1842. 



Queen Victoria, daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent (fourth 
eon of Qeorge IIL) and niece of the late King, began 
to reign, A J3. 1887. 

A WABS. 

I. The Canadian Bebellion. 

Headed by Papineau and Mackenzie, broke out Dec. 1837, but 
was suppressed by Sir John Colbobne, Nov. 1838. In order to 
TOfiTTitAiTi peace for the future, the union of the tWo Canadas was 
effected by law, and the seat of government transferred from Quebec 
to Montreal, Feb. 10, 1841. 

IL War in Syria. 

As Mehemet Am, vassal of the Sultan of Tubkey, and 
Pasha of Egypt, had rebelled against his master, and had over- 
run Syria, a Quadruple Treaty between England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Bussia, for aiding the Sultan, was formed. The 
English fleet under Sir Chables Nafieb and Sir Robebt 
Sto^fobd, with the assistance of Austria, bombarded Bidon, 
Beyrout, and Acre, and the forces of Mehemet Ali, under his 
son Ibbahim Pasha, were compelled to evacuate Syria. Mi^cbm- 
ET Ali, however, obtained for himself Eg^rpt, and a promise that 
the title of Pasha should be hereditary in nis fetmily, 1840. 
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m. War with China. 

British merchants haying imported into China large quahtiti^s 
(^0]^«m9 which had heen prohibited by the Emperor, the O&kiese 
authorities seized the smuggled article, and deslroyed it, and at the 
same time committed Captain Elliott aikd other British subje^ 
to prison. For these proceedings war waft declared af aisst Cnina, 
ISlO. After the capture of seyeral towns b^ the British imder 
G^ierals Gough and PoTTmGEB, hostilities ended with the 
Peace of Nankin in 1842, by which the Chkiefle agreed ^^- 

1. To cede to the English the laland of Hoaig Krag; 

2. To pay abore four millions for the exp^ises of the war. 

3. To open to British merchants the ports of Canton, Amoy, 
Ningpo, Foo-ohoo, and Shanghae. 

4. To release all British prisoners. 

rv. The AfE^han War. 

As the throne of Affghanistan had been usurped by Dost 
Mt)HAMMED, who was inimical to the British, the latter, undier Sir 
John Keane, aided Shah Sujah in deposing the usurper and 
securing" the throne, 1839. The Afighans, however, did not hke 
their new monarch, and, therefore, in 1841 they broke out in open 
rebellion. The British, to the number of 20,000, commenced their 
retreat from Cabul, and on their march through the mountain- 
passes, were attacked by the Affghans under Akhbab Khan, (the 
son of Dost Mohammed) and some thousands of them slaughtered; 
the remainder either perished through cold and hunger or were 
made prisoners. The only one that escaped was Dr. Bbitbon, 18^. 
Glenerals Pollock and 2u>tt afterwards entered GabuL chastised 
the Affghans for their treachery, and released the ladies and 
children who had been made captives. ELavin^ restored the 
honour of the British flag, our troops were oraered by Lord 
Ellenbobough, the Governor-General, to evacuate A%hanistan, 
Oct. 12, 1842. 

V. War with the Ameers, or Chiefs of Soinde. 

L Battle of Heanee, in which 30,000 of the Ameeris' forces 
were signally defeated by 2,600 British under Sir Chabl^s 
Napikb, who was styled "The bearded vision that swept o*er 
Scinde," Feb. 17, 1843. 

Battle of Dubba^ (near I^derabad) in which the Ameen 
we^ again worsted, March 24, 1843. Shortly after these victories, 
Sota.de was joined to the 'Biimii Indiaii possessioiis. 
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V]:. War ia Gwialior, a Hahratta State. 

)* SflLttla of ICaharajpoor, in wliich the Eugliah unde 
QpjJii^ w^i^ Tietoriousy Dec. 29, 1843. 

2. Battle of Funniary in whicli the British, headed by Obey, 
vanquished their opponents, Dec. 22, 1843. Peace followed these 
victories; and in 1844 Sir Hbnbt Habdinge was appointed 
Gover^or-General in place of Lord ELXiENBOBOUGH. 

VIXf War with the Sikhs. 

1. Battle of Moodkee, in which the Sikhs were repulsed by 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Hknby Habdinge, Dec. 18, 1846. 
The losses of the Sikhs were considerable; Sir Robebt Sale 
received a mortal wound here. 

2. Battle of Feroze-Bhah. — ^In this battle, which laated 
two days, the Sikhs were defeated with heavy loss by the Briti^ 
under Goxjgh and Habdinge, Dec. 21-22, 1845. 

8. Battle of AlimraJU in which the Sikh army, 24,000 strong, 
^d armed with 68 pieces qf cannon) under Sibdab Bunjoob 
Singh Majeethea, were completely vanquished by the British 
under Sir Henby Smith, who nad 12,000 men and 32 guns. T^ 
Sikhs lost 6000, some of whom were curowned in attempting to re- 
eroes the river Sutlej, Jan. 28, 1846. 

4. Battle of Sobraon. — ^In this engagement, which closed 
the campaign, the British under Sir Hugh Goxjgh routed the Sikhs, 
who lost 10,000 men, Feb. 10, 1846. 

Vm, Benewal of War with the Sikhs. 

1. Battle of Kineyree, in which the Sikhs were overcome 
by Lieutenant Edwabds, June 18, 1848. 

2. Battle of Bamnuggar. — This was an indecisive engage- 
laent between the Sikhs and the British under Lord Gough, Nov. 
29, J848. 

8. Battle of Chillianwallah. — This was a most sanguinary 
battle between the Sikhs and the English under Lord Gough. The 
former were routed, but the loss of the English was very severe, 
Jtm. 13, 1849.. 

4. Battle of Gk>qjerat» in which a decisive victory was gained 
over 60,000 Sikhs by 25,000 British under Lord Gough, Feb. ^1, 
18^. 

The Fimjauby or territory of the Sikhs, -was annexed to j 
the British empire by Lord D ALHOuaiE, (.tlxa Ga^'srsssst-Q.^^'ssc^ 
mjch 29, 1849. 
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IX. The Seoond War with the Burmese. 

This war was of short duration, and ended in the annezatioii 
of 'Pegu, and Bangoon to the British dominions, Dec. 20, 
1852. 

X. War with the Kaffirs. 

Battle of Berea» in which 2000 British troops, under the 
late Governor-General Cathcart, routed 6000 KaflSrs, Dec. 28, 
1852 ; and in March 9, 1853, Peace was concluded between the 
two countries. 

XL The Crimean War. 

This war arose from an attempt on the part of Nicholas, the 
Emperor of Russia, to annex Turkey to his dominions. His 
encroachments were resisted by England and France, who resolved 
On aiding Turkey; and therefore declared war against Buflda, 

a004. 

Sardinia joins the Allies, Jan. 26, 1855. 

1. Odessa was bombarded and most of its batteries destroyed 
by the English, April 21, 1854. 

2. Silistria was besieged by the Russians under Prince 
GoRTscHAKorF and General Sceiilders, but they were repulsed 
with great loss by the Turks under the command of Butler and 
Nasmyth, two British officers, who compelled them to raise the 
siege, June, 1854. 

3. Battle of the Alma^ in which 46,000 Russians under 
Prince Menschakoff were routed by the allies (consisting of 
48;000 men) commanded by Lord Raglan and Marshal St. 
Ahnaud, Sept. 20, 1854. 

4. Battle of Balaclava, in which 30,000 Russians under 
General Liprandi were defeated by the allies. It was in this 
battle that through some misunderstanding The Snglish Light 
Cavalry under Lord Cardigan made an extraordinary charge 
upon the Russians, celebrated in history as "The charge of the Lignt 
Brigade," Oct. 25, 1854. 

5. Battle of Inkermann. — In this remarkable battle, 8,000 
British soldiers are said to have held their ground for several hours 
against an attack of G0,000 Russians. The English were after- 
wards joined by (JOOO French, led by General Bosquet, when the 
Russians were routed with a loss which exceeded in number the 
whole allied army, Nov. 5, 1864. 

0. Battle of the TclieTXLayesm'w^3Jis3»a.^^:jft^'^^ 

Ptince GOHTSCHAKOFF, were Te^u\^^^^Wfe«:^\Qe&\r3 ^C^^ .^^a^ 
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In this battle MontevecchiO; the Sardinian General, and Bead, 
the Russian Commander, were both slain, Aug. 16, 1855. 

7. Bomarsund, a Russian fortress in the Baltic, was destroyed 
by Admiral Napier, Aug. 1854 ; but great dissatisfaction mani- 
fested itself in England, where it was thought Cronstadt ought to 
haye shared the same &te. 

8. Kerch and Tenikaley in the Sea of Azoff, were captured 
by Sir Edwahd Lyons, May, 1855. 

9» KarSy in Asiatic Turkey, was bravely defended by the 
Turks, under our countiyman, General Williams, who was 
pensioned on £1000 a year for his '* eminent and distinguished 
services.'' He was at last obliged to capitulate, but on being dis- 
missed by the Conqueror Moubayieff, the latter complimented 
Williams for his extraordinary bravery, Nov. 1855. 

10. The memorable Siege of Sebastopol besan October, 17, 
1854, and lasted till September 8, 1855, when the Southern part of 
the town was evacuated by the Russians, and entered by the Allies. 
The losses of the English, French, and Russians, during this period, 
are said to have been nearly 100,000 men . 

11. Sweaborg was bombarded by the English fleet under 
Admiral Dundas (who had succeeded Nafieb) and heavy losses 
were inflicted on the Russians, 1855. 

The Treaty of Paris.— The fall of Sebastopol and other 
successes of the Allies induced Russia to sue for peace, which Eng- 
land would scarcely have granted on such terms as she did, had not 
France exhibited a strong desire to discontinue the war. 

The conditions of this Treaty were : — 

1. That the fortifications of Sebastopol should be demolished. 

. 2. That both Turkish and Russian ships of war should be dis- 
continued in the Black Sea. 

3. That the Danubian PrincipalitieB should cease to be 
under the power of Russia. 

That the Christians of Turkev, without any preference to 
Russia, should have the protection of aU the Powers concerned in 
the Treaty, March 30, 1856. 

The cost of this war to the BritiBh was £32,793,303. 

XIL The Perfidaa War. 

Instigated by the Russians,^ the Shah of Persia violated his 
treaty with Great Britain by l^eging Herat; and war was in 
consequence declared in NovembeT, iBo^. 
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1. Boflhire was bomliarded, and surrendered to the English 
under Admiral Leeks, December 10, 1856. 

Battle of Mohammftrah, in which the Persians were de- 
feated by the British, March 26, 1857. 

Peace, however, had been concluded between the two coH^zies 
at Paris, March 8, 1857. 

Xm. War with China. 

These hostilities were caused by the Chinese insulting the 
British flag, (in 1856) when an apology was demanded by tl^e 
English Ambassador, but was refused by the Commissioner Zeli, 
in consequence of which war followed ; but after the capture of 
Canton, the combined fleets of England and France, with L(»d 
Elgin (Her Majesty's Ambassador) reached Tien-Tsin, where a 
treaty of peace was concluded, June 26, 1858, the terms of which 
were: — 

1. Additional ports were to be opened for commerce. 

2. The toleration of Christiamty throughout the empire. 

8. That there should be a Chinese minister in London, and a 
^tish one at PeMn. 

XIV. The Indian Mutiny. 

This was a formidable rebellion of the Sepoys, or native 
soldiers, for overthrowing the British power in India. The causes 
which led to it are said to have been the f Dllowing : — 

1. A report that the religion of the natives was about to be 
abolished by the English. 

2. A Hindoo prophecy that the dominion of the East India 
Company after an existence of 100 years, which were now expiring, 
should be destroyed. 

3. The introduction of greased cartridges for the Enfield rifles. 
To rouse the people, it was rumoured that the grease consisted 
of cow and swme fat, which greatly shocked the religious notions 
both of the Hindoo and Mohammedan. 

This mutiny broke out at Meerut, May 11, 1857, and was 
suppressed, 1858. The Queen's forces were efficiently aided by the 
Sikns, and the Ghoorkas (who inhabited Nepaul). In many places, 
among which are Delhi, Meerut, Bareilly, Ijuckno"^, and 
Cawnpore, the British were massacred with the utmost barbar- 
ity. Through the treachery of that monster, 19'ana Sahib, the 
yeomen and cnildren were "butci\iw^^ ^\. Cjw?ns^^T:<^v ¥<« checldng 
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tlqB Teliellion we are indebted to oar braye soldiers under tb& 
Taliant Hayelock, Sir John Lawrence, (the SaTiour of l^id^ii.) 
Generals Outbam, Wilson, Babnabd, Reed, Neill, and 
Nicholson ; and for its final suppression, to Sir Colin Campbell, 
(afterwards Lord Clyde^ who was sent out as the Conunander-in- 
Ghie£ After the termination of tiie rebellion, the following^ 
changes were effected : — 

1. The government of India was now taken from the East 
India Company, and vested in the Queen of England. 

2. A Secretary of State was appointed for India. 

3. The appointment of a council of 15 persons, by whom the 
9SfSn of that country are Tiitually managea. 



XV. War renewed with China. 

This war was imdertaken for the purpose of compelling the 
Chinese to observe the Treaty of Tien-Tsin, which they had 
violated by refusing to admit Mr. Bbuce, the English Ambassador, 
^t Pekin. The umted forces of England and France having cap- 
tared the Taku Forts, toc^ possession of Tien-Tsin, and thence 
proceeded to Pekin, where the treaty of Tien-Tsin was ratified^ 
and the Canvention of Pekin signed, (October 34, 1860) by 
which it was stipulated : — 

1. That Cowloon should be ceded to the British. 

2. That the Emperor should pay nearly three millions, instead 
of the indemnity formerly agreed upon. 

3. That a British minister should reside at Pekin. 

4. That British suljects should be allowed to trade at the port 
ofTim-Tsm. 



B CHIEF EVENTS. 

On the aecession of Queen Victobia, who came to the throne 
in ber eighteenth year, Hanover, by virtue of the Salio Iiaw* w^i^^ 
separated firom England, and Ebnest (fifth son of GEOBaB 1^1^ 
being the next nude heir, was proclaimed its King, 1837. 

The Queen was crowned in Westminster Abbey, June 2S» 
1838. 

I^ 1838, a numerous body of people called Chartistaiy arop§^ 
and cansed great disturbances in various parts of the county, 
because they failed to obtain Govenmieiit asacXioTi V^ ^Xi^^^^^^'fcvi;^ 
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fiix points, which they emhodied in a petition, designated The 
People's Charter : — c 

1. Uniyenal suffirage. ^ 

2. Annual Parliaments. 

3. Vote by ballot. 

4. Abolition of the properiy-qualification for holding a seat in 
the House of Commons. ** 

5. Division of the country into Electoral Districts. , 

6. Payment of Members of Parliament. 

There were Biota in several towns, and one at Nevpoit , 
(Monmouthshire) ended with the loss of 20 lives, and the tnii^(V- 
tation of the principal leaders, Fbg^t, Jones, and William^ 
1839. 

The English took possession of Aden, in Arabia, 1840. 

Her Majesty was married to her cousin, Prince Albert of 
Saxe Goburg Gotha, Feb. 10, 1840. 

The Uniform Fenny Post came into operation, Dec. 10, 
1840. 

The Thames Tunnel was completed, and a great portion of 
the Tower of London destroyed by fire, 1841. 

A disruption occurred among the Scotch Presbyterians, whick 
resulted in the establishment of tne Free Churchy 1843. 

Bebekah Blots. — These disturbances occurred in Walesforthe 
purpose of destroying the toll-gates. The rioters were clad in 
women's bed-gowns and night-caps, and called themselTei 
^*Rebekah's Daughters," from the passage in Genesis (xxiT.60) 
where we find a prayer to the effect that the seed of Rbbbxah 
might possess the gates of their foes, 1843. 

In consequence of using seditious language at the Bepeal 
Meetings in Ireland, Daniel O'Oonnell was arrested in 1848, 
and in 1844 sentenced to pay £2000, and to undergo 12 montW 
imprisonment. The House of Lords soon after reversed the 
sentence. 

The New Boyal Exchange was opened by the Queen is 
1844. 

The Association called the Anti-Corn Iiaw Iieague, whkli 
had been formed by Id^. ^Iichabd Gobden in 1834, for repealing 
the Com Laws, succeeded in carrying their measure by the powe^ 
fill! advocacy of Sir "R. Pee\, m \^»^. 
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A blight in the potato crop of 1845 caused a terrible Famine 
and Pestilence in Ireland (1846-7). Though that starving 
country received considerable aid from England and America, yet 
disease and emigration reduced the population by two millions. 

In England there was a great Commercial Panic, 1847, a 
year noted for the discovery of the gold region in California. 

Through another Bevolution in France, Louis Philippe 
abdicated the throne, which was immediately followed by a 
proclamation in favour of a republic, of which Louis Napoleon 
was elected President, 1848. " By the coup-d'itat of BecembQT 2, 
1852, he dissolved the existing^ constitution, and made himself 
the supreme ruler of France under the name of Consul, which he 
changed into the title of Emperor, in 1853." Louis Philippe 
fled to England, and died in 1S50. 

Smith O'Bbien did his utmost to raise an Insurrection in 
Ireland, but his attempts ended in the transportation of the leaders, 
who were -afterwards pardoned. O'Bbien himself was taken at 
Thurles, 1848. 

The Bishopric of Manchester (created in 1836) was erected 
into a see in 1847, and its first bishop (the Rev. Dr. Lee) conse- 
crated, 1848. 

The events of the year 1849 were : — 

1. England was ravaged by' Cholera^ which carried off vast 
numbers in London and other places. 

2. Repeal of the Navigation Laws. 

3. Visit of Her Majesty to Ireland, where her reception was 
of the most gratifying character. 

4. Death of Adelaide, the Queen Dowager. 

The Ecclesiastical TiUes Bill. — An attempt by the Pope to 
establish a Roman Catholic hierarchy in England, by creating Dr. 
Wiseman Archbishop of Westminster, was vehemently opposed, 
and led to the passing of the above bill, by which the assumption 
of Ecclesiastical titles over places in the United Kingdom is 
pfunishable by law, 1850. 

Sir RoBEBT Peel (who had fallen from his horse) died in 
1850, and in the same year the Submarine Telegraph between 
Dover and Calais was laid. 

The year 1851 is memorable for the opening in Hyde Park of 
the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. It was 
open nearly six months, during which time the number of visitors 
is said to have been about 7,000,000. The Exhibition was 
suggested by Prince Albert, and the building deai^^jl \s^ 
Sir Joseph Paxton. This noble exAxn-^le -s^ba i'^<3^^\y5^^i^^iSssfi^ 
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in 1853, and by Paris in 1855. In this year gold was diaooTeredin 
Australia by Mr. Habgbeaves, but a proclamation daiming tb^ 
gold field for the Crown was issued by tne Goyemorf 

The year 1852 is noted for the death of the Duke of 
Wellington; and the first telegraphic communication between 
England and Ireland* 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham wu opened by the Queen, 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, whose ambition led to tiie 
Crimean War, died very suddenly, March 2, 1855. 

The Queen visited France, Aug. 18, 1855. 

Oude» in the East Indies, was annexed to the British Emiin 
1856. 

England was materially affected by numerous fidlures in 
America, where speculations had been carried on to a great ezteoi 
1857. 

Louis Napoleon visited England in 1857. 

A Bill for admitting Je'WB into Parliament was passed, and 
Baron Rothschild became M.P. for London, 1858. 

An important Commercial Treaty between Great Britain 
and Japan was effected at Jeddo by Lord Eglin^ our Chinese 
Ambassador, 1858. 

The French and English Consuls were massacred at Jiddah, 
(Arabia) which was afterwards bombarded by the English, 1858. 

Marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince Fbedebice 
William of Prussia, 1858. 

Orsini and others attempted to assassinate thelBmperor of the 
French, Jan. 14, 1858. 

The East India Company was abolished, 1858. 

The Ijeviathan or Great Eastern Steamship, was launched 
on the Thames, 1858. 

Sardinia and France commenced war against Austria, and afUr 
the latter had been defeated at the Battles of Montebello, 
Magenta, Malegnano, and Solferino, hostilities were brought to 
a close with the Treaty of Villafranca, by which Lombardy was 
ceded to Sardinia ; Savoy and Nice to France ; while Austria retained 
her rule of Venetia, 1859. 

The warlike proceedings of Napoleon caused some imeasiness 
in England, and led to the Volunteer Movement in 1859 ; and in 
1860 the number of Volunteers in the United Kingdom amounted 
to more than 120,000. 
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Gi(BmAl.Di e]i^lM from the Two SlciB^ tltd Bpckidsli Botitbon 
ynaBtym 1860, and YictOB EifMAimEL tras elected Eong' df 

wiy ^ 1^1. 

A Commercial Treaty between England and France (for 
tducing the duties on articles exported from one country to the 
^er) was effected chiefly by Mr. Cobdbn, Jan» 23, 1860. 

The Duchess of K^nt^ mother of the Queen, died 1861. Her 
[iuesty sujOfered another sad bereavement in the death of the 
jnnce Consobt, by which the whole nation was inyolved in the 
tmost grie^ Dec. 14, 1861. 

The Seoession of the Southern States of America took 
Ifl^ in 1861, and w'as followed by a sanguinary war; which 
mtinued with varying success fill April, 1865, when the Confed- 
rates were overpowered by the FederalSy and obliged to 
ifrender. While the Northerners were rejoicing at the successfiil 
sue of the war, they sustained a terrible shock by the assasBina- 
\6tL 6f Pr^eideiitliiAColn on Good Friday, April 14, 1865. 

The seizure of Messrs. Slii>ell and Mason, two Confederate 
lommissioners, from a British mail-packet, by Captain Wilkes, 
nnmander of an American war-steamer, caused great indignation 
iroughout England. Our Government on this occasion adopted the 
lost decisive measures, by demanding the release of the commis- 
oliers, who were at once given up, Io61. 

The abolition of the Paper Duty was effected in 1861. 

The Second International Ezhibitipn was opened Ma^ 1, 
162, a y^ear also memorable for ^at distress in the cotton distncts, 
hicn did not receive their usual supply of that material on account 
'the American Civil War. The sufferings of the operatives 
mte, howev^, greatly alleviated by the practical sympathy of all 
asses. 

The Educational Code, which had been issued in 1861, under- 
ent some alterations in 1862. 

The Princess Alice was married to Prince Lons of Hesse- 
azmstadt, 1862. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales with Princess 
Idzandra of Denmark, took place, March 10, 1863. 

Lords Lyndhitbst and Elgin died, the latter of whom was 
looeeded by Sir John Lawbencb as Governor-General of India, 

add. 

i^igland ceded the Ionian Islacnds to Greece, 1868. 
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In the liegmiimg of the year 1864, war broke out between 
Denmark and Pruflna, the latter heii^ aided hy Angtria, in 
reference to Schleswig and Hoktein, which resulted in the 
Annexation of those duchies to ProMia hy the Gbstein Con- 
yention of 1865. 

The DabUn Ezbibition was opened bj the Prince of 
Walbs in May, 1865. 

A terrible plague, called the Bindarpest, broke out among 
the cattle, and destroyed many thousands, thus inflicting upon 
fiurmers and others moeft serious losses, 1865. 

A Fenian Conspiracy was discoyered in Ireland, its object 
being the formation of a republic in that country, 1865. 

After Rreat perseyerance and seyeral failures the Atlantic 
Cable was laid between Ireland and America, 1866. 

Princess Helena, daughter of her Majesty, married to Prince 
Chbistian, 1866. 

Prussia and Italy declared war against Austria, June 18, 1866, 
and after some engagements in fetyour of the allies, peace was in a 
short time concluaed between the belligerents. 

Great Commercial Depression commenced in 1866, which 
was followed by the stoppage of seyeral Metropolitan and Proyindal 
Banks. 

Sohleswig and Holstein were formally incorporated with 
Prussia in 1867. 

The New Reform Bill, which extended the Franchise to 
small householders and lodgers, was passed in 1867. 

The Abyssinian Expedition was undertaken for the liberation 
of certain English and German Prisoners, and ended in the death of 
King Theodore and with the Capture of Magdala by Sir Bobxbt 
Napieu, who was afterwards created Lord Na^piBT of Magdala, 
1868. 

The General Mection took place in 1868^hich resulted in 
a great majority of liberal members, and in the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone becoming Premier. 

A Bill for Disestablishing and Disendowing the Irish 

Church was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 

Gladstone, which, after protracted debates and some modification 

* was accepted by the House of Lords, and received the Royal assent 

1809. J ^ 

During this reign the new Divorce Court has been opened: 
Wellington College in honour of the Iron Duke founded ; the 
ArmoMTY of the London Tower, Covent Garden Theatre, and 
Cotton'B Wharf, near London "Bndige, haye been burnt; Drink- 
ing* Fountains erected*, tYLeTslwi^ oi'^^'eNxoinster opened; 
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Chitta Perdia brought from Malay by Dr. William Mont- 
eOMXBXE ; the Museum of Science and Art in Soutb Kensington 
«rtaUi8hed; tiie S!leota?io Telegraph, Submarine Telegraph* 
and Photography have been inyented ; Abmstbong and Whit- 
WOBTH have improved oannon; in cases of arson, burglary, 
ibigery, and bignway robbenr, Transportation has been sub- 
ttituted for the punishment of Death ; a Book-post established, 
ligr which 4 ounces of matter can be sent for one penny } Bronae 
fence, balance, and &rthings haye been coined. 

During the reign of Yictobia, the Prime Ministers haye 
been: — 

1. Iiord Melbourne, a Whig, who continued in office till 1841. 

2. Sir Bobert Peel, a Conservative (1841—1846). 

3. lord John Bussell, a Whig, (1846—1852). 

4. Iiord Derby, a Conservative, 1852. 

5. Iiord Aberdeen, at the head of a Coalition Ministry 
(1862—1855). 

6. Iiord Palmerston (1856—1858). 

7. Lord Derby (1858—1859). 

8. Lord Palmerston (1859— 18B5), 

9. Earl Bussell (1865—1866). 

10. Lord Derby (1866—1868). 

11. The Bight Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 1868. 

12. The Bight Honourable William Ewart Gladstone 
1868. 

C CELEBBATED PEBSONS. 

DIVIN'ES. 

Thomas Hartwell Home, a celebrated Biblical writer, 
whose " Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures " was held in 
such hi^h estimation by the Bishop of London, that he ordained 
him wiuiout his having taken a degree at any University. (1780 — 
1862). 

John Bird Sumner, became Bishop of Chester in 1828, and 
in 1848 Archbishop of Canterbury, was distinguished for his 
learning. (1780—1862). 

Dr. John Kitto, editor of « Knight's Pictorial Bible.'' (1803 
—1854). 
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John Ozlee^ iKMrn at GiuBborongh in the Norlih Kiding of 
YotkBhire, Sept. 25, 1779, mm an eminent divine of the Ghoidi «f 
England, a deep and onginal thinker, a inan of high litenrf 
attainments, and justly allowed by many competent judges to havs 
been one of the most accomplished and profound Hebr^ scholin 
erer produced in this or any other country. If great abOitial^ 
pie^, and sound scholarship were the leadmg qualificatioiis for 
pi^rment, Mr. Oxlee must in his generation nave ranked amonsst 
the first of mitred heads, and it is a matter of deep regret, ai» t 
reproach to the Church, tiiat such sterling worth and rare mezit as 
Mr. OxLKE undoubtedly possessed, should have been so little 
recognised and appreciated. Among the many learned works of 
this great scholar and divine maj be named a masterlynroduction 
in three volumes, '* On the Christian Doctrines of the Irinity, the 
Incarnation, and Atonement, considered and maintained on the 
Principles of Judaism." *' Three Sermons on the Power, Origin 
and Succession of the Christian Hierarchy ;'' and " Six Lettezs to 
the Late Archbishop of Canterbury," concerning the way and 
manner generally adopted for the conversion of the Jews to the 
Christian fiedth. Mr. Oxlee died at Molesworth, Huntingdomdiire, 
of which place he was rector, Jan. SO, 18£^. 

Dr. Baffles, an eminent nonconformist divine and author, 
was for many vears minister of Great George Street Chapel, 
Liverpool. ])r. Kaffles was bom in Spitalfiel£, London, Mayl7, 
1788, and died much lamented at Liverpool, Aug. 18, 1863. 

Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, author of " The Ele- 
ments of Logic," " The Elements of Rhetoric,** " Introductory 
Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles," &c., (1787—1863). 

Nicholas Wiseman, a learned priest and Cardinal of the 
Church of Home, author of sermons, ^' Lectures on the Connection 
between Science and Revealed Religion," &c. His nomination by 
the Pope (lb50) to be Archbishop of Westminster, led to the 
enactment of a law which forbids the assumption by Romanists 
of ecclesiastical titles. He was bom at Seville in 1802, and died in 
London, 1865. 

Bev. Canon Howell, M.A^ 1865. 



STATESMEN. 

George Hamilton Gordon (Earl of Aberdeen) who secured 
the alliance of Austria against France in 1813, and in 1852 became 
Premier after Lord Derby. He wrote an Inquiry into the Prind- 
ples of the Beauty of Gxeciaii Aichitecture. (1' 84^-1660). 
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Sir Bobert Feel* wlio effected the abolition of the Oorn Lawi. 
<1788— 1850). 

Bidhard Cobdeiiy the distiiiguished advocate of TrUb ^MiAbu 
took an active part in the abolition of the Com Laws, and effectea 
a veiY important inA bo to o fl iB ial Weaty between England and France. 
(1804—1865). 

Sir Qeorga Oomewall Iiewie^ statesman and historiaii, 
be^me Chancellor of the Exchequer, but resigned that office in 
18fi^. , He translated MulUs&'s <* Histoir and Antiquities of the 
Doric feace." (180&-1863). 

Count Cavour, an eminent Italian statesman, whose eflbrts 

gr the regeneration of his country gained him a nigh reputation. 
i3 death was an irreparable loss to Italy. (1110 — 1861). 

Bidhard Iialor Shield an Irish politician and diplomatist 
bdbame in 1846 Master of tilie lyijnt, and in 1850 was appointed 
British Minister at the Court of TusCany. (1793—1851). 

jjoseph Hiune, distinguished himself as a financial reformer. 

Sir William Molesworth, became Secretary for the Colonies. 
(1810—1855). 

Sir James Qraham, who filled many^ official positions, and 
took an^aetive part wi^ Sir Bobebt I^sel in effectii^ the repeal 
of the Com Laws. (1792—1861). 

Jam.e8 Wilson, economist, became in 1852 Financial Secre- 
taiy to the Treasury. (1805—1831). 

Henry FeUiam CUz^toii (Duke of Newcastle), was a Member 
of PairHament for South Nottinghamshire, became Secretary fertile 
Gidofiieb, under Palhebstok, and accompanied the Prince Of 
Walks on his visit to America. (1811 — 1864). 

Henry John Temple (Viscount Palmerston), a great diplo- 
mAttet, bom in 1784, was educated at Harrow School, then at the 
D^Mversity of Edinburgh, and finally at St. John's CoUe^, 
Cambrid^. He was first returned to Parliament for the borough 
of Bletchingley, and subsequently represented the University of 
Cambridge and Tiverton. At the commencement of his Parlia- 
mentary career, Lord Palmebston exhibited great business talents, 
and in 1809 was appointed Secretary of War, upon the resignation 
of Lord Castlebeagh. After filling other important posts, he 
became in 1855 First Lord of the Treasury, but was compelled in 
1858 to resign through public indignation aroused a^inst Us 
Caldnet in reference to the Conspiracy Bill, which was mtrodu6ed 
soon after an attempt on the life of the Emperor of the French Ihr 
Obsini and others. He again became rieTm<st \i\. ^S$^^ v&^ 

20 
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continued to hold that office till his death in 1865. Lord Pal- 
MSBSTON was honoured with a public funeral, and buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

MTIiTTABY COMMANDEB8. 

William Carr (Viscount Beresford), who organised the Por- 
tuguese army in the Peninsular campaign. (1768— -1854). 

Henry William Paget (Marauis of Anglesea), who rendered 
signal service at the battle of Waterloo. He headed the last 
chanro, by which the French Guards were completely routed. 
(1768—1854). 

Sir Charles James Napier, who served in the Peninsular, 
Aflfehan, and Sikh Wars. (1782—1863). 

Viscount Hardinge, won for himself a high military repu- 
tation. He also became Governor-General of India. (1785— 
1856). 

Iiord Baglan, was engaged in the Peninsular War, Battle of 
Waterloo, and the Crimean War, in the last of which he was 
Commander of the British Forces. He was bom in 1788, and died 
before Sebastopol, 1855. 

General Sir G^eorge Brown, whose services were very effi- 
cient in the bombardment of Copenhagen, and in the Peninsular, 
American, and Crimean Wars, during the last of which he was 
wounded. (1790—1865). 

Badetzky (Field-Marshal), an eminent Austrian commander, 
distinguished himself at the Battle of Leipsic, and quelled the 
Italian Insurrection of 1848. Died 1858. His funeral was 
honoured by the presence of the Emperor, Empress, and Officers of 
State. 

Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), distinguished himself in 
the Peninsular and Crimean Wars, &c. During the Indian Mutiny 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces. (1792—1863). 

Sir Henry Havelock, was bom near Sunderland, and is to l)e 
remembered with gratitude for his great services in the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. The victory of Mohumna is in a great measure 
ascribed to the plans of Havelock. (1796 — 1857). 

Joseph Qaribaldif an Italian patriot and General, was born 
at Nice in 1807. He is noted for having in 1860 expelled from 
the Two Sicilies the Spanish Bourbon Dynasty, which was followed 




in 1861 hy the proclamation of Victor Emmanusl as King of Italy. 
'n 1864, Garibaldi visi^^'EiSi^Wd^ where he met with a most: . 
oviial reception* i 
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ISTAVAIi COMMANDEBS. 



Thoxnaa Coohrazie (Lord Dundonald), a braye admiral, com- 
manded a fleet of fire-ships with which he destroyed the French 
fleet in the Beisaue Boads, and for this service he was rewarded 
with the kniglitnood of the Bath. It having been alle&^ed that he 
had spread a report concerning the abdication of the Emperor 
Napoleon I., he was sentenced to pay £1000) to stand in the 
pillory, and to be imprisoned for one year. This sentence roused 
public indignation, and the punishment of the pillory was remitted, 
and the fine paid by nubile subscription. Be subsequently aided 
the Chilians and the (ireeks in their struggles for Independence. In 
1854 he became Admiral of the Unitea Kingdom, and in 1858 
offered to blow up the walls of Sebastopol, but his plaji was 
rejected. (1775—1860). 

Sir Charles John Napier, a fi;allant admiral, served in the 
Portuguese war and signalized himself in the wars of Syria. (1786 
—1860). 

Iiord Lyons, who, in addition to his other achievements, ren- 
dered ^e most signal aid in the Crimean War. (1790—1858). 

niSTOBIANS. 

John Ijingard, a Roman Catholic priest, wrote a History of 
England from Cjbsab's Invasion to the year 1688. For his literary 
labours the Queen granted Dr. Linqabd a pension of £300 a year. 
(1771—1851). 

John Mitchell Kemble, an eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar. 
Chief work, "The Saxons in England: a History of the English 
Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest.'' (1807 — 
1857). 

Henry Hallam, wrote "The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land," from the accession of Henby HI. to the death of Geobge H., 
and other excellent works. (1778 — 1859). 

Lord Maoanlay, author of a History of England and "The 
Lays of Ancient Rome," &c. (1800—1859). 

Sir Francis Falgrave, wrote many works on British history 
and antiquities, and was for a long time the Deputy-keeper of the 
PubKc Records. (1788—1861). 

POETS. 

Thomas Haynes Baylay, author of "Fd be a butterfly," and 
many other graceful Lyrics. (1799— 188»V 
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Mrs. Browning, a most distLDguiskad poetess, whose produc- 
tions occupy a higli place in our poetical literature. (IBOd — 
1861). 

ThoGoias Moore» wrote the '^Lritk M^odies^" ^Lalafa 
Rookh,"&c. (1779^1863). 

Thomas Hood, wrote '< Eugene Aram's Dream," '^The Song 
of the Shirt," and " Bridge of Sighs," &c (1798—1845). 

James Montgomery, author of '^ Original Hymns for Puhlie, 
PriD^te, and Social Deyotion," and other works. (1771 — 1854). 

Sheridan Knowles, an eminent dramatic author, whose hest 

Soductions are "William TeU," "The Love-Chase," and "The 
unch-Back." (1784^1862). 



lilTBBABY CHABACTEB& 

William Hazlitt, a distinguished critic, author of ^The 
Literature of the ElizahethanAge/^^Tahle Talk," "The Spirit of the 
Age," and other works, (177&— 1830). 

Maria Edgeworih, authoress of noyels, and tales of £ashion- 
ahlelife. (1767—1840). 

Miss Mitford, novelist, died 1855. 

Douglas Jerrold, novelist, essayist^ and dramatiBt. (1803— 
1857). 

Andrew Ure, author of a "Dictionary of Ohemistry," ^^Hie 
Philosophy of Manufactures," &c. (1778—1857). 

WiUiam Yarrell, wrote popular histories on Fishes and 
Kids. (1784—1856), 

John Wilson, poet^ novelist, and miscellaneous writer, bt- 
came Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univeisily of 
Edinburgh. (1785—1854). 

Charles James Blomfield, Bishop of London, puUished m 
edition of tiie tragedies of Abschtlus. 1786 — ^1867). 

Dr. Dionysius Iiardner, author of the "Museum of Seieiice 
and Art," &c. (1793—1859). 

William M. ^Riaokeray , a ele ver novelist, who wrote ** Y anitj 
Fair," "Pendennis," "Lectures on the Four G^eorges," 8cc. He WM 
bom in Calcutta in 1811, and died in London, 1868. 

Dr, William Whewell, the son of a carpenter, was educated 
at the Free Grammax ScliooV, Lancaster, and thence, bv the aid of 
the fiidad Master, proceeded to )3aft TStbn^wqlX:^ Qf Camnrrdge. He 
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idCiiimtelT l)ecame Yice-Cfaancellor and Master of Trinity. He 
TTTote a bistory of the Indttctive Sctences, and other works. (1795 
1866). 

Mrs. Gk)Pe, novelist. (1800—1861). 

Charles Dickens, a celebrated novelist, author of ^' David 
Copperfield," ^'^The Pickwick Papers,** and other works. (1812—). 

Samuel Iiover, novelist and song writer. (1797-^1838), 

FHTLANTHBOFIST. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, an accomplished lady, who, 
witk a number of nurses, proceeded to the hospitals of Scutari, for 
the purpose of attending on our sick and wounded soldienu 

LAWYERS. 

John Campbell (Lord), an eminent judge, was bom at Gupar 
in 1781. He was called to i^e bar in 1806, entered Parliament in 
1830 as member for Stafford, became Attorney-General in 1884, 
-was made Lord Chief Justice in 1850, and in 1859 Lord 
Chancellor. Died June 23, 1861 . 

Iiord Iiyndhnrst, bom at Boston in the United States, 1772. 
He was Solicitor-General during the trial of Queen Cabolim^ and 
in 1827 became Lord Chancellor. As a Chancery judge, his repu- 
l^on was great. Died Oct. 12, 1863. 

Xiord Denman, who, in 1 820, was appointed Solicitor^G^neral 
to Queen Caboline, and afterwards became Chief Justice of the 
Kill's Bench. (1779—1854). 

Iiord Brougham, distinguished as a lawyer, statesman, orator 
scholar, and writer. (1779—1868). 

James Farke, Lord Wensleydale. (1782—1868). 

MEDICAIi MEN. 

Dr. John Ayrton Faris, a distinguished physician, wrotey 
among other works, *^ Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, 
aitd •niie Life of Sir Humphrey Davy.'' (1786—1856). 

Jonathan Fereira^ an eminent physician, rose by his talents 
and perseTeranee to be one of the greatest ornaments olT his profe»* 
aion. His works ate numerous and T«]kHab\{^^\sQ^.\£Aic«^<Q^»^^ Na^ 
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chiefly based upon a work entitled Elements of Mcsteria Medica and 
Therapeutics, He was appointed physician to the London 
Hospital, and became Protessor of Materia Medica to tbe 
Pharmaceutical Society of Ghreat Britain. Died 1853. 

Dr. Hobert Bentleyy a noted physician, author of ^^The 
Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man,'' and other works. 
(1 goo— 1860). 

Sir Bei\jajnin Brodie» author of '^Experiments and Observa- 
tions on the Lifluence of the Nerves of the Eighth Pair on the 
Secretions of the Stomach," and yarious other works. (178^ 
1863). 

MUSICAIi COMPOSEB. 

Sir Henry Howley Bialiop» one of the first musical com- 
posers, became Professor of Music at the University of Oxford. 
Among his best works may be named The Slavey Ouy Manmemg^ 
and The Virgin of the Stm, (1780—1855). 

ACTOB. 

Charles Kean, tragedian, son of Edmund Kean. (Idll^ 
1868^. 

CHEMISTS. 

Baron Liebig, a most celebrated chemist, was for some time 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen, an Alma 
Mater in which the best chemists, both in England and Germany, 
have been educated. Baron Liebig's writings are numerous, 
among which we may mention "Chemistry in its application to 
Agriculture and Physiology," and " Familiar Letters on Chemistry." 
(1803—). 

Michael Faraday, an eminent chemist and natural philoso- 
pher, author of "Researches on Electricity," and "Popular 
Lectures on the Chemistry of a Candle." (1 794—1867). 

William Herapatb, chemist and toxicologist. (1868). 

'ENGINEEBB. 

Qeorge Stephenson, son of a fireman at a colliery, greatly 
improved the locomotive engine, and made a railway over Chat 
Moss. (1781—1848). 

Bobert Stephenson, son of Geobge Stephenson, construct^ 

ed the Tubular Bridge over the Menai Strait, and the Victoria 

Bridge over the River St. Lawrence. He also wrote two valuable 

works entitled, "The Locomotive Steam-Engine," and "The 

Atmospheric Railway Syatem:' (\^^^\^^^, 
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Sir Mark Isambard Brunely constructed the Thames 
Tunnel. (1769—1849). 

Isambard Kingdom Brunei, son of Sir Mabk Isambabd 
Brunel, whom he assisted in constructing the Thames TunneL 
Among his own great works may be named, the Great Western 
Hallway ; the Great Western. Great Britain^ and the Great 
.Eastern Steam Ships, His death, which took place in 1859, waer 
hastened by the anxiety he felt for the successful completion of the 
last mentioned yessel. 

QEOIiOGISTS. 

Dean Buokland, by whose exertions the science of Geology 
has considerably advanced. (1784 — 1856). 

Hugh Miller, a native of Scotland, and a mason by trade* 
He wrote the "Testimony of the Rocks," "Footprints of the 
Creator^" and other works. He was bom in 1802, and while 
sufiering from disease of the brain committed suicide in 1855. 

ABTIST8. 

Joseph William Turner, a landscape painter, of great 
eminence. (1775 — 1851). 

Sir Charles Iiock Eastlakey became President of the Royal 
Academy. One of his greatest works is "Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem.'' (1793—1866). 

George Cattermole (1800—1868). 

Benjamin Hobert Haydon (1786—1846). 

BOTANISTS. 

Sir Joseph Faxton, wrote many works on horticultural 
subjects, the chief being " Paxton's Flower Garden," and " The 
Pocket Botanical Dictionary." He designed the building for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. and the terraces, fountains, and gardens 
of the Crystal Palace of Sydenham. (1803—1865). 

Dr. Jolin Iiindley, author of " The Ladies' Botany," " School 
Botany," and other works. (1799—1865). 

ABCBOTECTS. 

Sir Charles Barry, designed the new Houses of Parliament* 
(1795—1860). 

Jolin Brittony author of many works on architecture and the 
fine arts. (1771—1857). 
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SCUIiFTOBS. 



Sir Biehard Westmaoott^ whose £une mainfy rests ob hk 
monumental statues of Fox, Pitt, Sir Ralph Abebcbombeb, &c. 
(1776—1856). 

John Gibson, whose first work was a group of ^' Mars ^nd 
Oifl^id." (1791—1866). 

Baron Charles Marodhette, bom at Tiprin (1805—^1867). 



Sir David Brewster, one of the most emhient philosophers 
of his day. (1781—1868). • 

The prominent fbattues of the E|iio?sri«i Period are :-r 

1. Independence of the American Colonies. 

2. Civil War in the United States. 

3. Numerous inventions — Railroads, Gas-Lighting^ Steam-Print- 
ing, Photography, and Electric Telegraph. 

4. Three French Revolutions. 

ft. Two Intemational Exhibitions. 

6. Sreat acqjuisition of new territories to the Brit^ dominions, 
upon which it is justly said the sun never sets. 

7. Freedom of the Press. 

8. Great scientific improvements. 

9. Foundation of Religious Societies, and difiusion of the Scrip- 
tures by translations into many di£R»ent languages. 

10. Establishment of the Penny Postage. 

11. litigation of the severity of our Criminal Laws. 

1^ Augmentation of the Hational Debt, whi,ch, on the access)^ Qf 
QVPEQS I., was ^^0,000,000,^ but now amounts to £790,000,000. 

18. Immense increase in the population of England a^d W^)fi% 
ifhich amounted in 1688 to five ana a-half millions ; and kK l^Olf 
to 9,872,980 ; but the year 1861 shows a population of 90,205,504. 

At no period of our history has the national progress been so 
great as in the reign of Queen Yiotobia. 

The available military forces of each country in Europe at the 
pmient. tioae (1866) are thus estimated :^ 

Prussia, 650,000; Austria, 661,000; Italy, 424^000; Fiance, 
9QO,fiOO; J^ussi^ 1,900,000; England, m,0O(K >eside^ moOO 
Volnnteen; German ConfedeiaUon, ^a^,^^^;, %Jg«in, ^!So,000; ^oi^ti?- 
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g^ d4,900; Holland dO,QOO; Belgium, 80,000; Swedon and Norway, 
199,000; Denmark, 42,000; Switzerland, 192,000; Turkey, 340,000; 
th» DaAulio Principalities, 50,000; Borne, 12,000; making altcg«tiber 
neiiity $ix millions of soldiers. 

Five attempts have been made upon the life of the Queen ; one in 
1840, by a bey named Edward Oxford, who was confined in a lunatic 
asylum ; another in 1842, by John Francis (a lad), who was transported 
fo^ life ; and in the same year, a boy named Beak, committed 'the like 
oflbnee, for which he underwent eighteen months imprisonment ; and 
in 1850, an Irishman tried to shoot her, and Robert Pate attempted 
tosMiwlier, 

We must not omit to mention another important step, viz., ttte 
stim^Ju^ given to education through the examination of schools by the 
ThiYetMw cf Oxford and Cambridge. These tests are held twice eyery 
year at specified local centres, where any scholastic establishment can 
said its pupHs for examination, a faithM account of which comes in 
due course oefore the public. Such competition is calculated to raise 
the standard of educanon, to excite a laudable emulation among the 
cmdidfttes, and to lay the foundation of a sound and aoeurate scholar- 
ship, which, in after years, must prove of the utmost benefit to ita 
po08e90or in what sphere of life soever he may be engaged. 



THE BBITISH CONSTITUTION. 

The Constitution of England is a Limited Monarchy, comprising Klng» 
LordB, and Ctommons, es^ch having peculiar powers. The Sovereign is. 
invested with exclusive authority : — 

1. To Convoke, prorogue, or dissolve J^arUament. 

2. To wage war, make peace, or conclude treaties with Foreign States. 

%. 7q <freate diO^Ku^ rankQ ot 90 Wty,. ^ ^pohit oSioexB in tite timy 
and navy, all Ministers of State and Bishops. 

4. TonardoA thos^ who break the law; but he is, notwithstandiff^ 
Qie^. privileges, obliged to keep the law. 

The House of Lords is composed of Lords Spiritual and Jjosdik 
TemporaL The former comprise the Archbishops and Bi^ops ; the latter.^ 
Mkes, Marquises, Earls, Viseoimts, and Barons. It is the nighest Oouri 
of Law in the kingdom, and to it appeals firom inferior oomis can be mads. 
4^ P^r who has committed any crime can be tried only by Peen^ 

TI16 House of Ck>mmons consists of 658 Members, who are retened 
W Cities, Boroughs, Counties, and the three Uniyersities of QidD9rd» 
Ounbridge and l)ublin. The Chairman of the House of Oo\bsBL^\A^ <si2&KA^ 
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TiM SlMAker. A bill in which is proposed a new law, must go through 
seven stages before it can become the law of the land. It must pass tne 
House of Commons three times, the House of Lords three times, and then 
must be signed by the Sovereign, who can prevent it becoming law by with- 
holding his signature, whidi is seldom, if ever, done. 

Money raised annually for the purpose of defraying the different public 
expenses, is called the Revenne. 

The Annual Financial Statement given in the House of Commons by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer concerning the National Debt, expenditure, 
income, and taxation, is called the Bndget. 

Taxes levied on articles imported or exported, are called Customs ; 
while those imposed on articles made for home use, are known by the name 
of Bzolse. 

The expenditure for the support of the Sovereign or Household, is 
designated tne CIyU List. 

As a standing army is ille^, the Mntlny Act is passed every year, by 
which it becomes lawful to mamtain that force. 

The Sovereign is by law bound to be a Protestant. 

For the administration of justice the kingdom is divided into Clrenits, 
which are visited by judges at stated periods of the year. 

As the control of the supplies is in the hands of the Commons, they can 
by that means check the power of the Sovereign, who by unconstitutional 
measures, such as raising taxes without the consent of Parliament, foifeiti 
the allegiance of his subjects. 

By the Boptexmlal Act, the dissolution of Parliament must take place 
«very seven years. 

The accession of a Sovereign to the throne must be followed by a new 
Parliament before the expiration of six months. 



THE UBADnra EVENTS AND FBINCIFAIi DATES 
of the HAirOVEBIAN or BRUNSWICK PERIOD. 

Th» Crowns of Hanorer and England united by the Acoes- 

Blon of Goorgo I AD.1T14 

Townshend made Prime Minister 1714 

Death of Lonls ZIV. ; Mar's Rebellion 1710 

James, the Old Pretender, In Scotland 1719 

The Riot Act passed ... 1715 

naSaptennlal BUI enacted 171$ 

stanhope becama Prime VlniMs 1717 
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aplo Alliance A.D 1718 

lofeated tlie Spanish Fleet at Fassaro 1718 

fltliSiMiln ... ... ... ... ... ... 1718 

condnded with Spain 1710 

latb Sea Babble 1720 

>le became Prime Minister 17S1 

is any, a bookseller, foonded Qny's Hospital 1721 

Blary WorUey Monta^^e Introduced Inoculation for 

Uw^&*J^W& ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• Xf ^X 

ing re-establlsbed tlie Order of Knights of the Bath ... 1726 

of George L, and Accession of George n. 1727 

J of Seville, between England, Spain, and France ... 1729 

;lon of Fahrenheit's Thermometer 1780 

al Oglethorpe foonded Georgia 1782 

eclared against Spain 1789 

oolwich Military Academy founded 1741 

latlon of Walpole 1742 

ofDettlngen 1748 

n Prime Minister 1748 

ration of War against England by France 1744 

uple Alliance between England, Holland, Saxony, and 

Ul vXXIv ••• ••• ••• ••• k«« •••. ••• ••• X 9 W 

ofFontenoy 1746 

IS Edward, the Pretender, landed in Scotland 1746 

ofCnlloden 1748 

e of Surgeons founded 1748 

r of Alx-la-Chapelle 1748 

ghtning-conductor Invented by Franklin 1762 

of Newcastle Prime Minister 1764 

1th France ; the French take Minorca 1768 

al B3mg executed 1767 

iven Years' War began 1767 

L conciuered ^.. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1767 

Idgewater Canal commenced by Brindley 1768 

)urg destroyed 1768 

of General W61fe 1769 

est of Canada 1780 

of George XL, and Accession of Geoige m. 1780 

imUy Compact between France, Spain, and Naxdes ... 1781 

islgned his office 1781 

ute made Prime Minister 1782 

atlon of War against Spain for entering Into Alliance 

.tnFrance... ... *•• ••• .*«. %.« %** ««« a!l>^^ 



Jiftot of Paris, and termlnatlnw of the atym YeanP War ...AJI. 
Cfcanvlllo appolntad Erime Mtwiator ... ^ 

TiM Amerloaii Stamp Act patted 

BeOklDgliam became Premier .^ 

ne American Stamp Act repealed w 

put ereated Earl Ohatliam; formations kit. leoondlllstafery 
Ab Act passed torUfwjiag Taxes npes Tea, CBass; aaA •Omt 

articles in America 
Loid Nortli, Prime Minister 

jNoeiiion at Boseon ••• •.. ••• *.• ... ... .•• 

Battle Of Bunker's BQl 

Oedaratloa of American Independenoe 

Oapttnlatlon of Saratoga 

War declared against France for recognislBff and AmBbig an 

Alliance with the United States 

war with Spain, and Siege of aihraltar 

no Gordon Blots In London against the Gathollcs 

no Spanish defeated oflT Cape St. Vincent by Bodaegr 

Vmnlnatlon of the American War 

Independence of the United States reeognftwd 

Lord Shelbonme Premier 

Treaty of Versailles 

The Coalition Ministry 

The Trial of Warren Hastings commenced 

Ocmmencement of the French Bevolutlon 

I>eclaratlon of War between France and England 

LonlBXVI executed 

Lord Howe's Victory over the Brest Fleet 

Oapture of the Cape of Good H(^;»e 

Declaration of War against England by Spain ... 

jenner introduced Vaccination ^ 

Bank Restriction Act ... 

'Vtotory of Duncan oflTCamperdown 

Battle of the KUe 

Drlsh Rebellion ... ... ... ... ... 

Bonaparte declared First Consul 

Kslta Captured firom the French 

Union of Great BrttaM and Ireland 

Addlngton became Premier ^. 

Battles of Copenhagen and Alexandria 

Treaty of Anydens 

JMsBf wal of the Wax betwewk^aiig^aaA v^attul^ 
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Second Administration ULIKlMft 

tie of " Emperor" Msnmed Ky IbvcdMA IBM 

B of Ansterllts and Trafalgar ^. ..4 1M6 

of If elson ... ... ... ... ... .«< »•» •«» jjoOd 

OZ Irlvv ••> ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• •»• l^W 

B of Halda and Jena ... ••. ... ... .«. ... ]i8#6 

franville Premier t Deatli of F» IMS 

}f Portland Premier ; Peace of Tilsit i8t7 

encement of the Peninsular War MtS 

ofVlmlera ... ... ... ... ... ... ... IMS 

B of Conuma, Talavera. and Wagram ISSS 

rceval became Premier ... ISSS 

ofBusaco... ... ... ... ISIO 

B of Fnentes de Onoro and AlbneKa ISll 

I ofWales made Regent ifU 

lyeri»ool appointed Premier ISiS 

1th tlie United States 1812 

of S al a m a n ca MIS 

I Invaded by Napoleon 1S12 

B of Vlttorla and LaiiMic IAS 

with the United States « ... ltt4 

of Waterloo ... 1616 

0^ irans ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Vt^v 

B Bombarded m6 

IncesB Charlotte died Ml? 

Currency BUI ... 1019 

of George m, and Accession of Oeozie XV ino 

)f Queen Caroline IMO 

of Queen Caroline 18S1 

ig and Qoderieh Prime lllnlstera 1117 

of Kavarlno 1887 

3f Wellington Premier ... .« 1888 

)st and Corporation Acts repealed ... IMS 

>man Catholic Emancipation Bill 18M 

of George IV., and Accession of William IV; 1880 

1 Revolution ; Earl Grey Premier 18M 

mentary Reform Bill passed I8M 

Ion of Slavery in the British Colonies IMS 

lelboume, Prime Uinister 188ft 

bert Peel became Prime Minister 1884 

icond Administration of Lord Mdlboume ... 1886 

Ipal Reform Bill 18M 

of WimamIV.»andAceossloa oCVIfitoria vn:v 
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BiMIlloa In Canada A.I 

At tMond Administration of Sir BolMortPetfl 

HOnc Kong gained 

Tbo Annoxatlon of Bdnde 

Tbo Tliamot Tonnol opened 

Daniel O'Connell tried and convicted 

War with the Slklis ; Qatta Percba diaoorered 

Oom LawB repealed 

Lord Jolin RoMdll Premier 

Battle of Aliwal 

Tbe Uriah Famine 

Ckfld Region of Calif omla dlecorered 

French Reyolntioa ... ... ... ... 

The NaTlgation Lawi repealed 

Capture of the Ponjaub 

Hr Robert Feel died 

The Great Ezhlhltlon in Hyde Fark 

Death of the Duke of Wellington 

Lord Derby Frime Minister 

Coalition Mlniatry, and Lord Aberdeen Fremier 

War declared against Russia by the Sultan 

• ••^P ^^A AJHa^V^flHw wV 0MI ••• •»• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Battles of Alma, Baladava, and Inkermann 

Sebastopol captured ... 

Lord Falmerston Premier 

Peace conduded with Russia 

The Indian Mutiny commenced 

Marriage of the Princess Royal 

Lord Derby Prime Minister 

The Oxford and Cambridge Local Ezaminations began 

The Treaty of Tien-Tsin 

Abolition of the East India Company 

Jews admitted to Parliament 

Lord Falmerston Premier 

Origin of the Volunteer Movement 

War renewed with China 

Secession of the Southern States of America 

Death of the Prince Consort 

Marriage of Princess Alice to Prince Louis of Hesse 

Great distress in the Cotton districts 

International Exhibition 

Marriage of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 

The Source of the HUe di&cov«x^\)(7 %^iu^ v^4.Qx«sLt 
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of Lords Lyndhurst and Elgin .A.D.1868 

:Awrence Govemor-Generml of India 1868 

Gitlon of Ionian Islands to Qreece 1868 

German War 186ft 

atlon of ScUeswlg and Holsteln to Frnssla 1866 

itlon of Oastetn ... 1866 

itlon of Parliament, and General Election 1865 

rul Cattle Flague 1865 

of Lord Falmerston 1865 

stween Austria and Fmssia the latter being aided by 

Ujr ••• ••• ••• •#• ••• ••• ••• «•• ••• JLOv V 

»ak of Cholera in England 1866 

L3rlng of the Atlantic Cable completed 1866 

Commercial Panic, and Stopimge of many Banks ... 1866 

wis and Holsteln formally incorporated with Fmssia 1867 

eform Bill passed 1867 

)y88lnian Expedition, and Capture of Magdala . . . 1868 ' 

for Dls-establlshing and I>i8-endowlng the Irish Church 

'OwwlA •>• ••• ••* ••«' ••• ••• ••• ••• AOW 
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OHABACTBB8 OF TSS SOVBBaBiazro SHrCB TBI 

COBTQUEST. 

WUtUun L— A man of great mental calibre and physical stieagtk, 
ViaTe, ambitious, and tyrannical. 

WUUam IL— Intemperate, coyetous, and craeL 
Htnty L— Learned, courageons, cruel, and avaricious. 
8tei»lM]L — Brave and energetic 

Henry n. — Possessed ef great natural endowments, but hau^^ty and 
reVtogeM. 

Bloliard L— A man of siHgulat coui^ ; he was mi^ndnimdtlft, pAflid, 
and vindictive. 

jbluL— Almost destitnte of eve^ good qttidity. 

Henry in.— Not absolutely tidoiis, but in many fespects showed grMt 
irtakness of character. 

Edward L— A monaxth of great witdom sad valouri but not free from 
ambition and cruelty. 

Edward n.— Wanting in resolution and energy, fickle and partial 

Edward m — ^Wise, brave, and magnanimous. 

Blohard IL— Brave, but ostentatious and frivolous. 

Henry IV, — Enterprising, courageous, gloomy, and severe. 

Henry V. — Profligate in his youth, but afterwards became temperate. 
He was brave and impartial. . 

Henry VI.— Amebic and gentle in his disposition, but weak-minded, 
and, therefore, unfit to govern. 

Edward IV. — Possessed all the qualities of a soldier, but was extremely 
voluptuous and cruel. 

Edward v.— An amiable and promising youth. ^ 

Richard in. —A man of great abilities, but unscrupulous, cruel, and 
deceitful. 

Henry VIL — Efficient as a ruler, but crafty and avaricious. 
Henry VIIL — Remarkable for his learning, vigour of mind, vanity* 
cruelty, and despotism. 

Edward VI. — ^A youth of great promise, but cut off by an early death. 

Mary. — Probably sincere in her religious convictions, yet she was morose, 
bigoted, and cruel. ^ 

Elizabeth.— She was a woman of great capacity and judgment, a most 
sagacious ruler, but somewhat "despotic and open to flattery. 

James I. — ^Distinguished for his learning, pedantry, sagacity, and folly. 

Charles L — Though he had many good qualities, he lacked discretion, 
and was haughty, arbitrary, and faithless. 

Oliver Cromwell was bom in the town of Huntingdon in 1599, and in 

1653 became Lord Protector of England. Passing over his private character, 

which was irreproachable, vfe noWcifc Vvs^AjifeUa career. He was a renowned 

wurrior and distinguished s\.atesm«Q., »a «TfliCftftL\s^ XJaa ^R»iaa»«&tA which h« 
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-aised England during the Commonwealth . Many of the acts of cruelty with 
irhich he was charged seem to have been caused by the numerous plots 
igainst his life, and frequent rebellions in the kingdom. He was undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest men of his age, but the part he took in the death of 
ISiarles I. cannot be justified. The extraordinary dissimulation spoken of 
jj his enemies, was rather of a defensive character, and resulted from the 
iangers to which he was exposed. 

diaries n. — A man of ^reat wit and little virtue, insincere, and 
sensual. 

James IL —Attentive to his royal duties, but cruel, arbitrary, and dis- 
lonest in religious matters. 

William IIL— Cold and reserved in his mumers, sincere and brave, of 
p%at mental capacity and inflexible determination. 

Anne. — A tender mother, an affectionate wife, charitable, but some- 
^hat un(^gnified in manners 

Oeorge I. — ^A man of moderate capacity, great determination and 
industry. His want of feeling is shown by the fact that he detained his own 
wife a prisoner in Hanover for a period of 40 years. 

Oeorge IL — Illiterate, parsimonious, obstinate and violent in his 
temper, but one who adhered to his word. 

Oeorge in. — He was in every respect a man of excellent character, and 
a good king. 

Oeorge IV. — Engaging in his appearance and manners, sensual in his 
youth, but towards the end of his lire he became tyrannical. 

William IV. — Simple in manners, frank, hearty, and a great lover of 
his people. He has been justly called The father of his country. 
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FOBEIGir FOSSESSIOBTS BEXiONGrErG TO GBEAT 

BBITAIN. 

Aden, a seaport town of Arabia, ceded to England in 18S9, and taken 
possession of in 1840, is now used as a depot and halting place for steamers 
employed in tiie passage between Bombay and Suez. 

^w gnmo., or Snake Island, so called from its winding form, one of the 
West India Isluids, colonised by the British in 1650. 

Antlgna, one of the Leeward West India Islands, discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1493 ; the first settlement being made by some British families in 
1682. ProdttcUonssvLg&r, rice, tobacco, and arrowroot. 

ABcension, an African Island in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, so named 
because it was discovered on Ascension Day, 1501. This Island, famous 
for its turtle, was taken by the English in 1815, and garrisoned to prevent 
the followers of Napoleon Bonapabte from any attempt to rescue the 
deposed Emperor from St. Helena. 

Anstralia, the largest Island in the world, was first discovered by the 
Dutch in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and called by them New 
Holland. It seems, however, to have been little known till Captain Cook 
discovered Botany Bay, so named from its beautiful flowers, in 1770. 
Owing to the favourable account given of it by Cook, British colonies were 
' soon after formed. These settlements comprise ; New Bonth Wales, chief 
town, Sydney, established as a penal colony in 1788 ; Van IMeman's Land, 
now Tasmania, established as a penal colony in 1803 ; Western Anstralia, 
capital, Perth, established in 1829 ; Bonth Anstralia, capital, Adelaide, 
established in 1834 ; the Port PMlip district, now called Victoria, whose 
chief town is Melbourne, establish€«l in 1837, was formerly a dependency of 
New South Wales ; North Australia was colonised in 1838 ; New Zealand, 
though colonised some time before, was not officially established till 1840 ; 
and Queensland in 1859. Gold was discovered in 1851. Chief joroductions 
— gold, wool, and copper. 

Bahamas, or Lucayo Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, opposite to the 
coast of Florida, one of which, San Salvador, was the first land discovered 
by Columbus in his voyage of 1492. The Bahama Islands were first colo- 
nised by the English in 1629, possessed by Spain in 1781, and restored to 
Britain in 1783. Chief prodtuits — cotton, maize, salt, sugar, turtle, Guinea 
com, vegetables, and pine apples. 

Barbadoes, the most eastern of the West India Islands, was colonised 
by Britain in 1625. Products — sugar, cotton, arrowroot, aloes, and ginger. 

Bermudas, or Somers Islands, a group of about 300 small Islands in 
the Atlantic, about 800 miles east from South Carolina, discovered in 1522 
by a Spaniard named Bermudez. Here, in 1609, Sir Georqe Somers, while 
on his voyage to Virginia, was wrecked, and soon after they were colonised 
froi^ England. Products — coffee, arrowroot, and cotton. 

British Columbia, on the north-west coast of North America, formed 
part of the territory held by the Hudson Bay Company till 1858, when it 
was made into a colony, the name of British Columbia being given to it by 
Sir E. BuLWER Lytton, at that time Secretary for the Colonies. Its pro- 
ducts are similar to those of England. Gold was discovered in 1857. 

British Quiana, on the north-west coast of South America, produces 
sugar, coffee, cotton, wheat, maize, cogos^, \.o\i««»a, vanilla, and cinnamon. 
Sere 49,000 emigrants arrived trom OteaX. ■SnXa:\sim\%^^. 
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Burmese Oolonlei— Arracan, conquered by the British in 1826 ; Tenas- 
serim, taken in 1826 ; and Pegu, in 1852. 

Batbnda, one of the West India Isles, produces com, cotton, tobacco, 
and pe2*per. 

BrltlBlL Kafflrarla, capital. King William Town, was taken from the 
Kaffirs in 1853. 

Canada, was taken by the British in 1759, and in 1840 the two 
Canadas, called Upper and Lower, were united. Chitf Productions — fish, 
furs, and timber. 

Cape of Qood Ho]^, or Cape Colony, but commonly known as The 
Cape, in Southern Africa, discovered by Diaz, a Portuguese admiral, in 
1486, and called by him the Cape of BtormB: but John II., of Portugal, 
altered the title to that of Good Mope, because he believed it would open tiie 
way to the Indies. The Dutch founded a colony at the Cape in 1652, which 
the British took in 1795. It was restored to Holland by the Treaty of 
Amiens, but recaptured by the English in 1806, and confinned to Britain at 
the Congress of Vienna. Chief Pivducts-^oea, wines, gold, and copper. 

Cape Breton, an Island of Nova Scotia, was first colonised by the 
French in 1712, and taken by the British in 1758, to whom it was finally 
ceded by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

Ceylon, a large Island in the Indian Ocean, separated from the south- 
east point of Hindostan by Palk Strait and the Gulf of Manaar. It is 270 
miles long and 140 broad. Little was known of it till 1505, when the Por> 
tuguese began a regular intercourse with its inhabitants, and received from 
the King of Candy, to whom it belonged, a tribute in cinnamon, for de- 
fending the Island against the Arabian pirates. The Portuguese were after- 
wards expelled by the Dutch, from whom it was taken by the English about 
the year 1796, and ceded to the latter by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 
The kingdom of Candy, situated in the centre, was subdued in 1815, when 
the whole lalBudhecajne subject to the British. Prodttctiona-faimamojit 
coffee, sugar, rice, teak, cocoa-nuts, tin, lead, iron, and precious stones in 
great vaiiety. 

Channel Islands, annexed to Britain in 1066. . 

Chatliam Island, situate 380 miles east of New Zealand, and has simi- 
lar productions. 

Domlnloa or Domenloa, an Island in the West Indies, belonffingtothe 
Leeward group, was discovered by Columbus in 1^8, andceded by f*rance 
to Great Britam in 1763. It was afterwards taken by the French but re- 
stored to Britain by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. Its products are- 
coffee, sugar, maize, cotton, tobacco, timber trees, and cabinet wood. Hogs, 
bees, and poultry are very plentifuL 

Falkland Islands, situate in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, were dis- 
covered by Davis in 1592: colonised by the French 1763; taken by the 
Spaniards, 1767 ; and ceded in 1771 to the English, who have held peaceable 
possession of them only since 1833. 

Qambia, in Western Africa, has a flourishing trade, and exports hides, 
wax, ivory, gold-dust, rice, horns, palm oil, and timber. 

Qold Coast, a country of Guinea in Western Africa, was discovered by 
the Portuguese, who, in 1482, formed a settlement at Fort Elmina. The 
^glish first established themselves here in 1664, and the Danish settlements 
in it were given up to England in 1850. 

aihraltar, near the Southern extieiim\^ oi ^'ewai^^w^ ^sR^Rft.Xft'^'jpfissiNs* 
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the Moors in 1482, and taken by the English, under Sir O. Books, in 1704. 
Under Oeneral Elliot, it successftilly withstood a memorable siese by the 
Frendi and Spaniards, the operations continuing fVom 1779 to 1783. 

Ctmuulft, an Island in the West Indies belonging to the Windward 
group, was dlBcovered by Columbus in 1498, originally settled by the 
mnch, and in 1762 was taken by the British, and confirmed to them in 
1768. 

India, an extensive region in the south of Asia, first visited by Yasco 
DB Gama in 1498. At a subsequent period settlements were formed on titus 
peninsula by the Portuguese and the Dutch, the former never obtaining 
more than a small territory on the West Coast, the latter only a few com- 
mercial factories. The French poj^er in India was once great, but it finally 
Yielded to that of the British. The origin of our Indian Empire is said to 
have been connected with a Mr. Brouohton, an English surgeon, who, 
havinig been sent from Surat to Agra, in 1636, on a professional visit to a 
daughter of the Emperor Sbaw-Oelian, succeeded in curing her of her 
madady. As a reward for his skilful services, the Emperor granted him the 
privilege of a f^ree commerce throughout his dominions. Having returned to 
6«igal to purchase goods, for transmission by sea to Surat, he was request- 
ed to attend the favourite of the Nabob, or Gk>vemor of the province, who 
was dangerously ill. His efforts being again crowned with success, 
Broughton was pensioned by the Nabob, who also confirmed ^e privilege 
of the Empire, at the same time promising that the ri^ht should be extend- 
ed to all the English going to Bengal. These facts bemg communicated by 
Brouohton to the (Governor of Surat, the latter induced the Company to 
send from England in 1640 two ships to Bengal. Such was the real com- 
mencement of a commerce which has become so great and has led to such ex- 
tensive territorial possessions. 

For political purposes British India is divided into the three Presiden- 
cies of BengaL Madras, and Bombay, and its leading historical events are 
comprised in the following summary : — 

1. First charter granted by Queen Elizabeth to the East India Com- 
pany, 1600. 

2. Second charter granted to the same Company, 1609. 
8. The English made a settlement at Madras, 1620. 

4. Chables IT. by his marriage with Catheuine, Infanta of Portugal, 
obtained Bombay, it being given as part of her dowry, 1662. 

5. Seat of the East &aia Company's Factory removed from Hoogly to 
Calcutta, 1698. 

6. Fort William, Calcutta, so named after William Iir., built, 1698. 

7. Calcutta taken by Subajah Dowlah, and the Black Hole cruelty, 
1766. 

8. Clive recaptured Calcutta in two hours, and was victorious at 
Plassey, 1767. 

9. Wabren Hastings became Governor of Bengal, 1772. 

10. The Camatic overran, and the British d^eated by Hydeb AU. 
1780. 

11. Death of Hyder, and accession of his son Tippoo Saib, 178^. 

12. Serlngapatam taken by the British, and Tippoo Saib killed, 1799. 
IS, Overthrow of the Mahrattas by Sir Arthur Welleslet at A88aye» 

1803. 

14. Treaty of Peace -with Scram vr \5cLft ^«3ai^\Xaw^\%^, 1805. 

15. The Aflfehan War began ml%"3a «q.^ «BaL%^*\sv\%^^. 
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Id. Annexation of Sclnde, 1843. 

17. The Funjaub conquei^, 1849. 

18. Pegu annexed, 1852. 

19. Oude annexed in 1856. 

20. Indian Mutiny, caused in a great measure by the annexation of 
Onde. 1857. 

21 Government of India transferred ftrom the East India Company to 
th« Crown, 1858. 

The proceeding outline of historical facts will afford some notion of the 
rise, progress, and temtorial acquisitions of Great Britain in India, the 
possession of which not only extends her in|iuence among other nations, but 
also gives her control of the trade of the Eastern seas. Chief prodviCU-— 
barley, wheat, rice, indigo, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, opium, ginger, and 
other spices, tea in Assam, and very fine timber, &c. The minerals consist 
of copper, gold, iron, tin, coal, and diamonds. 

Jamaica, one of the largest and most valuable of the West Indian 
Islands, was discovered by Columbus in 1494, colonised by the Spaniards in 
1510, and taken by ths English in 1655. Exports — coffee, sugar, cocoa, rum, 
molasses, pimento, ginger, cotton, indigo, arrowroot, and logwoq^l. 

Kltt'8. St., or St. Clirlstoplier'B, one of the West Indian Islands in the 
Leeward group, discovered by Columbus in 1493, then thickly populated 
by Caribs. The French and English colonies took possession of this Island 
about the same time in 1625, f^om which period it became the scene of much 
contention between the two nations till 1788, when it was finally ceded to 
the British by the Treaty of Versailles. Chief product— sagfix, 

Luda, St., a West Indian Island in the Windward group, held by the 
French from 1763 till 1803. Chief product— sxLg^. 

Malta, an Island of the Mediterranean, taken from the French by the 
English in 1800, and confirmed to the latter 1^ the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 
Chief products — cotton, wheat, barley, oats, fine oranges, figs, and splendid 
honey. 

Malacca or Malaka, on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
obtained from the Dutch in 1825, in exchange for Bencoolen in Sumatra. 
Chief products — cocoa-nuts, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, gums, ivory, gold-dust, 
tin, rice, sago, and poultry. 

Montserrat, a West Indian Island in the Leeward group, discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, recovered from France by the Treaty of Versailles, in 
1783. Chief products — coffee, sugar, and tamarinds. 

tfaurltliiB. or Isle of France, an Island of the Indian Ocean, 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1505, taken by the Dutch in 1598, and 
received the name of Mauritius in honour of Prmce Maubicb. Came into 
possession of the British in 1810. Chief products— YrhosX, maize, sugar, and 
yams. 

Man, (isle of) Mona or Menavla, an Ishmd in the Irish Sea, originally 
peopled by the Manx (Menavlae), a tribe of the Celtic race. It was alter- 
nately possessed by the Scotch and English, subsequently held as a feudal 
sovereignty by the Stanleys, and finally became the property of the Dukes 
of Athol, from whom it was purchased by the British Crown in 1806, and 
finally in 1826, some remaining privileges were ceded by the Duke, in 
consideration of which he received i&116,0(K). Ruled by a Governor, a Council 
of Public Affairs, and the House of Keys, comprising 24 members. Chief 
products — com, eggs, potatoes, lime, stone, fisti, ot^, miKQ&,«5A^sK5kr«3»si&s.« 
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Kew BnuiBWiok, a province of North America, ceded to Britain by the 
I'reaty of Paris in 1763. Chief products— wood, potatoes, maize, barley, 
oats, wheat, iron, coal, and manganese. 

Newfoundland, an Island in North America, ceded to the English by 
the Treaty of Ularecht in 1713. Famous for its cod, seal, and salmon 
fisheries, and fine breed of dogs. 

Norfolk Island, an Island in the South Pacific, discovered by Captain 
CkX)K in 1774, and colonised by (Governor Phillip, was used for some years 
as a penal colony. 

Nova Sootia, a peninsula of North America, discovered by Cabot in 
1497, and under the name of Arcadia was afterwards settled by the French. 
It came into British possession at the peace of Utrecht in 1713. Chief 
products—jpotaXoeSf turnips, rye, oats, and wheat. Hogs in abundance. 

Natal, situated on the eastern coast of South Africa, and so named by 
the Portuguese, because they discovered it on Clirlstmaa-day in 1498. It 
came into British possession at a recent date. ProdttUs — wheat, oats, 
sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, and indigo. 

Nevla, a Leeward West Indian Island, exports molasses, sugar, and 
rum. * 

New Zealand, comprising a chain of three Islands, with smaller isles in 
the Pacific, discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navigator, in 1642, and by Cook, 
on the JScut Coast, in 1769. Taken possession of as a British colony in 1840. 
Chief articles of commerce — ^wheat, fiour, potatoes, wool, flax, and timber. 

Fenang, Pinang, or Prince of Wales' Island, in the Straits of Malacca, 
bought from the King of Quedah. Chief jprorfMcte— rice, cotton, tobacco, 
ginger, indigo, coffee, cocoa-nuts, and sugar. 

Sierra Leone, a small peninsula of Western Africa, colonised in 1787. 
Exports— g^g&r, pepper, rice, palm-oil, hides, timber, and ivory. 

Singapore, or Slncapore, an Island in the south-east of Asia, was 
purchased from the Sultan of Johore, and settled by the English in 1819. 
r*rodticts — nutmegs, pepper, coffee, catechu, and fine fruits. 

Tasmania, or Van Dlemen's Land, an Island in the Southern Ocean, 
discovered by Tasman, a Dutchman, in 1633, visited by Fueneaux in 1773, 
and by Captain Cook in 1777. Occupied by the British as a penal colony 
in 1803. Frodttcts -hailej, wheat, oats, apples, gooseberries, and currants. 
Iron, coal, and copper, are the chief minerals. 

Trinidad, the most southern of the West Indian Islands in the Wind- 
ward group, discovered by Columbus in 1498 ; taken from the Spaniards by 
Sir Waltbb Baleioh in 1595 ; taken from the English by the French in 
1676 ; but capitulated to the British under Sir Ralph Absrcbombie in 
1797. Chief products — asphidt, cacao, coffee, sugar, and cotton. 

Tobago, a West Indian Island in the Windward group, settled by the 
Dutch in 1642 ; taken by the British in 1672 ; retaken in 1674 ; ceded to the 
English by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. Abounds in fruit &c 

Vinoent, St., an Island in the West Indies, Windward group, ceded to 
Britain by the Treaty of 1783. Products— dyewooda, arrowroot, coooa, 
sugar, and rum. 

^ Virgin Islands, a group in the West Indies. 

Vanoouver'B Isla&d, on l&\m^ 'm '^otth America, whose coast was 
traced hy Captain Georqe V ASC0TrrKRVsi\1^'^, CVwaJ ief«Klucte— grain, and 
C€)aL 
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Cratim 8vo., Price Five ShiUinffs. 

THE SCBIFTUBAIi DOCTBIinS OF HADES, comprising 
an Inquiry into the State of the Bighteoius and Wioked 
Dead between Death and the Gtoneral Judgment* 
and demonstrating jQrom the Bible that the Atone- 
ment was made neither on the Cross nor yet in this 
world. 

Opinions op the Peess. 

Great obscurity hangs over the grave. Such, however, is not the 
opinion of our Author, who discusses all passages in the Old and New 
Testaments that appear to him appropriate, and he brings forth a 
tolerably clear picture of the future. The reader who goes along with 
Dr. Babtle in his animated reasoning will feel at the end that his 
ideas are marvellously enlarged. — ^Atheoanm. 

The work is a masterpiece of research, of thought, and of the 
energetical handling of Scripture. — ^Liverpool Leader. 

Though we cannot agree with many of the conclusions of the 
Author of this able work, we are constrained to admire his subtlety 
in argument, and the extent of his erudition. — ^The Book. 

We have never observed so large an accumulation of Scripture 
proofs and so appositely put to demonstrate an argument; and we 
think Dr. Babtle's theory more than plausible, in fact, the true one. — 
The Press and St James's Ghrooiole. 

That Dr. Babtle's "Work on "Hades" will create a profound sen- 
sation in the religious world there is no doubt, and all credit will be 
given to the intelligent and learned Author for his masterly handling of 
his most difficult subject. — ^Ipiwioh Free Laaoe. 
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AN AKAIiYSIS AWD EXP081TI0H- OF ttlB OHtmCH 
CATBCHI8M, with Blblieal Rafe):enc«s iuiif£xp]aoa- 
tory Notes r to ^liiall ei^ addad v]>>w(artUi of three 
hundr^ queationa, oBinprtsing many of tliCMe pro* 
pounded at tbe Various Competitive KxamlaatioiiB. 
Deelgned for the use of Schools. Pjcivat© FamUlBS. 
Stuflento in Divinity, and Cft^didatee preparing Ibr 
ConSriaatioii, and Competitive !EiKainiaationB. 

Thialoug title linrano more than juMico tnt^BuittiiuJ.i i* ■■. 
A very hxgt omount of TidunMe iaformatitil'ia coiui'i 
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sion as would l)e produced on a candid 'and' uiiprejadioe^ 'read» of thii . 
formularies of our Church. This ought to be esteemed gifeat praise, 
for what can be more unbecoming in 4 minister of that church than to 
write a book which will startle the reader by suggesting difficulties, or 
the deficiencies of his own Catechism and Church Services ? DK Pusey 
does this in his Eircnicmi^ and the Bishop of Salisbury in his essen- 
tially Roman charge. This should be the test of faithfulness^ to the » 
Church in any theological work by its clergy, namely, that their state- 
ments harmonise generally with those of the formularies intended to ' *• 
instruct the body of the faithful and do not startle the reader by * 
novelties and paradoxes. We can sincerely give Dr. Babtle this. 
j>raise. — Clerical JoumaL 

After careful examination, we are satisfied that it is the work of 
a liberal churchman, .who has his own opinions, amd his reastmsfoT^ 
them, but who can conceive of others differing from him without a 
feeling of bitterness or intolerence arising in his heart. . A cursory 
])ersual only of the portion of the book devoted to the Sacraments, and 
to the definition and office of the Church, will amply suffice to support . 
this view. The arrangement of the book is excellent, and bears the 
mark of a pract;^scd hand ; and not the least valuable portions of iits 
contents are the directions as to the best mode of using it, the * 
questions for examiiiation, the biblical references, and the explanatory 
notes. — ^Liverpool Leader. 

A full and complete exposition of the various portions of the Churcli 
Catechism is to be found in this work. " With this Analysis in haAd a 
candidate for. examination on the subject need not fear plucking. The " 
introduction of questions and advice to pupils cannot fail to be of grtot 
service. — Ipswich Express. • 

After a careful examination of Dr. Bartle's "Analysis and Exposi- 
tition of the Church Catechism," we now commend- it with confidence- 
to our readers. The Student will derive not only assistance from the* 
Author's explanations, but a thorough appreciation of the essential 
doctrines of our Church. The Catechism is too frequently acquired by 
mere rote, and hence the inability of many professing church people to 
give an account vf tlieir faith. This book will be invaluable to the . 
Student, and by no: means wanting in didactic worth and anggestiveness 
to the teacher. — Church and School Gazette. 

This excellent Analysis ought to be in the hands of every schiool boy 
and girl, especially those who are preparing lot y^sX^*^ ^aamCvMaoieifi^.^ 
) 
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intend to become candidates for Confirmation. The Biblical references 
are mnltitadinons, while the notes and remarks ore highly valuable and 
interesting. In many cases they throw a great and new light upon the 
■abject. -^LiTerpod Xereury. 

Dr. Bartle's Analysis and Exposition of the Catechism may be 
safely recommended. — Oxfbrd Uniyenity Herald. 

This work, with Dr. Bartle's Synopsis of English History, ought to 
be in the possession of every teacher, and every intelligent head of a 
household. — Ghelteiiliiun Ghrooiele. 

An elaborate Exposition of the Catechism. — ^The Rock. 

Contains much information in a brief compass. The Analysis of the 
Apostles' Creed is particularly full and comprehensive.— Our Own 
Fireside. 

Notwithstanding the many publications of this class issuing con- 
stantly from the press, the book before us will find a high place 
amongst families, students, and candidates for competitive examina- 
tions, for whom it is principally designed. The explanatory notes, 
copious references to Scripture texts — ^the clearness with which the 
Author states and conveys his well-digested and excellently arranged 
information for the catechist and catechumen — ^is worthy of all praise. 
In fact, nothing seems wanting to render the book a most complete 
manual of teaching in the Catechism of the Church of England.— 
Liverpool Mail 



Second Edition, — Price Sixpence. 

A DISSERTATION" ON THE SACRIFICE OP CHRIST, 
designed for all Class of Readers. 

This work displays both talent and scholarship. We commend it to 
the perusal of Theologians. — Northern Herald. 

A learned and masterly Dissertation. Every Christian ought to 
procure it. — Liverpool Albion. 

This is a subject of equal interest and importance at the present time, 

and Dr. Bartle's Dissertation cannot, therefore, fail to be acceptable. 

His premises are well chosen, the argument is clear and logical, and the 

Dissertsitiou throughout will more than repay the reader. — Church aad 

School Gfazette. 
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Price One ShUUng and Sixpence, 
SIX DISCOUBSES ON THE INTEBMEDIATB STATE. 

In these Sermons, a confessedly difficult subject is handled in a 
masterly and philosophical manner. — ^Nottingham Journal. 

The learned Principal of "Walton College, Liverpool, in these Dis- 
courses, examines the serious questions connected with the locality and 
condition of the soul between death and the general judgment. Popu- 
lar ideas and heretical doctrines are rigorously brought to the standard 
of Scripture, and the Doctor ultimately establishes the teaching of the 
Church of England. Dr. Bartle, as usual, converts his learning to 
very practical purposes, and displays a masculine logic. — ^Nottingham 
Be?iew. 



Price Twopence. 

A SERMON, showing from the Hebrew that Moses taught 
the true System of Astronomy, and that Joshua Did 
13'ot command the Sun to stand still. 

This is a remarkable and able discourse on the celebrated text, **Sun, 
stand Thou still on Gibeon, and Thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon," 
and is mainly directed against those who assail Christianity with the 
weapons of a science imperfectly understood and erroneously applied. 
Amongst the manifold merits of this well-considered defence of our 
common faith, we desire especially to notice the Author's method of 
exposing a fallacy but too common to modem assailants of our faith, 
who generally attribute the alleged Biblical discrepancies only to one 
source, and refer summarily and arbitrarily to the sacred penmen, 
forgetting, or seeming to forget, that it is possible for them to come to 
us from the trcmscribers or the translcUors of the inspired volume. — 
Church and School Gazette. 

This discourse is a vindication of miraculous parts of Scripture 
against the recent attacks of Colenso and others. Dr. Bartle's ex- 
planation of the difficulties in the Sacred Text, and his reconciliations 
of Scripture and Science, are marked by the simplicity of style and 
robust good sense which characterised his "Dissertations on the 
Sacrifice of Christ," some time back reviewed by us, and which we are 
glad to see is now in a second edition. — Nottingham Km^'^ir, 



Price Sixpence, 

VUIiGAB FBACTIOIQ^S MADE EASY. 

This little work gires ample scope for imparting sound knowledge in 
a perspicuous manner. — ^Watkin's derioal and Educational Adyertiser. 



Price Ninepence, 

AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH GBAMMAIL 

Dr. Baktlk's "Epitome of English Grammar," "Vulgar Fractions 
Made Eaisy/' and ''Treatise on Arithmetic," we cannot commend too 
highly for junior pupils. — Church and School Gazette. 
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Price One SkUUng. I 

A TBEATI8E ON ABITHMETIC, fbr Junior Pupils of j 

both sezoB at School, and also for Private Tuition. 

* 

Babtle's Elementary Arithmetic is a neat little volume, well adapted | 
as well as designed for the junior pupils of both sexes at school, and 
also for private instruction. We give it our hearty commendation. — 
H. Herald. 
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